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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE general gloom of our domestic politics caused by the in- 
..,. creasing infirmities of the Government and the 
The King’s deplorable demoralisation of the Oppositi 

Tour. eplorable demoralisation o e Opposition, 

has happily been relieved by two stimulating 
episodes. The first was, of course, the King’s Latin tour, 
which was an unclouded success throughout ; while the second 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s magnificent appeal to the patriotism and 
common sense of the British nation on May 15, when he fore- 
shadowed a policy of Imperial consolidation. While the second 
of these events appears to have sent a certain number of worthy 
people into hysterics, there is happily no controversy with regard 
to the first. All loyal subjects of King Edward have rejoiced to 
see their Sovereign exercising his gracious and beneficent in- 
fluence in cementing the ancient alliance between Great Britain 
and Portugal, strengthening the bonds between England and 
Italy, and last, but not least, opening a new era, or rather re-open- 
ing an old era, in our relations with our nearest Continental 
neighbour. It would be puerile to pretend, out of deference to 
Whig superstitions, that the King is no politician—using the 
word in its scientific sense—and that as a limited monarch he is 
limited to the discharge of purely ornamental functions. On 
the contrary, the Crown is a very living factor at the present 
day. It fills a larger space than ever in the public mind, and 
the King’s tour has unquestionably affected the international 
situation, while incidentally it has strengthened the prestige of 
the Sovereign. His Majesty has, if we may be permitted to say 
so, joined hands with his people in broadening the basis of our 
foreign policy. On special as well as on general grounds this isa 
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subject for congratulation, for it finally dispels the hateful and base- 
less legend that the Crown was in some measure responsible for 
the manner in which Great Britain had drifted into the position of 
a satellite to that particular European Power from which above 
all others the British people desire to stand clear. We have never 
for a moment swallowed the blague that a shrewd and sagacious 
statesman like King Edward, who has a profound regard for the 
feelings and even the prejudices of his own people, had allowed 
himself to be hypnotised by his aspiring German nephew. The 
very suggestion seemed to us to be insulting to the Sovereign. 
Nevertheless this legend has been industriously disseminated 
by mischief-makers, and as a consequence of their slanderous 
efforts both the Venezuelan mess and the Baghdad blunder 
were to some extent attributed to “ dynastic reasons ” by ignorant 
persons. That the King is far too great a patriot to dream of 
subordinating national interests to family affections goes with- 
out saying, but it was of the utmost importance that the delusion 
that the “ German alliance ” was due to Royal influence (and that 
consequently it was “disloyal” to oppose it) should be finally 
shattered in the most public manner possible as has been done 
by the King’s visit to Paris, and by the impressive and sympa- 
thetic speeches with which he gained the goodwill of his French 
hosts. M. Derouléde, with patriotic perspicacity, appreciated 
from the outset the political significance of the King’s appearance 
in la ville lumiére, when, as President of the League of Patriots, 
he besought his brother Nationalists to abstain from all unfriendly 
manifestations on the ground that “every hostile cry against the 
King of England is the equivalent of a cheer for the German 
Emperor.” Never was a truer word spoken or sounder advice 
given, as is proved by the sulky chagrin of the German press at 
the failure of the Rocheforts and the Millevoyes to organise an 
Anglophobe demonstration. 


Although there has so far been no official announcement, there 
..., is every reason to hope that the King’s visit to 
Gener rae. F aca be pla by a return ‘sit from 
President Loubet, who may be expected in London during the 
summer, when he will receive a reception which cannot fail 
to convince Frenchmen that the British people are sincerely 
anxious to close a disagreeable chapter in Anglo-French relations, 
and to act in the spirit expressed in the statesmanlike speech 
which the King addressed to a deputation of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris: 


The days of conflict between the two countries are, I trust, happily over, 
and I hope that future historians, in alluding to Anglo-French relations in the 
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present century, may be able to record only a friendly rivalry in the fields of 
commercial and industrial developments, and that in the future, as in the past, 
England and France may be regarded as the champions and pioneers of peace- 
ful progress and civilisation and as the homes of all that is best and noblest 
in literature, art, and science. 


His Majesty added : 

A Divine Providence has designed that France should be our near neighbour, 

and, I hope, always a dear friend. There are no two countries in the world 
whose mutual prosperity is more dependent on each other. There may have 
been misunderstandings and causes of dissension in the past, but all such 
differences are, I believe, happily removed and forgotten, and I trust that the 
friendship and admiration which we all feel for the French nation and their 
glorious traditions may in the near future develop into a sentiment of the 
warmest affection and attachment between the peoples of the two countries. 
At one time an effort was made by that portion of the German 
press which derives its inspiration from the Wilhelmstrasse to 
exploit “the Anglo-French flirtation” to the detriment of the 
relations between France and Russia. Happily the attitude of 
the British Press sterilised this effort, and Frenchmen could 
welcome our Sovereign without any arriére pensée as to the 
possible effect on the Dual Alliance, which is not only the corner- 
stone of French foreign policy, but also the most powerful 
pillar of European peace. The Russians, on their side, wisely 
refused to dance to German piping, and important St. Petersburg 
papers, such as the Novosti, published cordial articles on the 
rapprochement between England and France, which they wel- 
comed as a preliminary to an improvement in Anglo-Russian 
relations. This hope is likely to be realised, for if rumour may 
be credited, the King will pay a visit to St. Petersburg in the 
autumn, which should have no less satisfactory political results 
than his Majesty’s visit to Paris. This journey would presumably 
include a visit to Austria, whose venerable Sovereign, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, holds a peculiarly high place in the 
regard and affection of the British nation, and who is pronounced 
by allin a position to form a competent opinion to be our firmest 
foreign friend. Whether the King will extend his tour to 
Berlin seems for the present to be more problematical. As no 
political capital could conceivably be made out of a Royal visit 
embracing other Courts, the subject is presumably regarded at 
Potsdam with considerable indifference. From the British point 
of view there would be no feeling against a Royal visit to 
Germany as part of a general programme. 


We hope we are not among those with whom the wish is father 

to the thought, and who in their blind optimism 
On the Rap. belittle or ignore difficulties simply because they 
are inconvenient. We fully recognise that at the present time a 
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large number of complicated questions remain outstanding 
between England and France, any one of which might, with 
sufficient illwill on either side, develop into a“ crisis.” The extent 
of our hope is that this illwill, or desire to pick a quarrel, may be 
eliminated, and that both sides will approach these controversies 
in a circumspect manner and with a desire to effect a business- 
like settlement. If we may adopt a simile, we should compare 
the present relations between England and France to a pause in 
a struggle between two men who suddenly and simultaneously 
discover that they are on the edge of a precipice; on looking 
round they perceive that a third man is evidently eager to push 
them over. Each of the wrestlers immediately asks himself, 
“What am I going to gain by continuing the struggle?” They 
realise that they have been fighting for the advantage of 
the third party, and they remember how assiduously he had 
urged them on whenever the struggle seemed to flag. Their 
natural inclination is to leave off fighting and talk things over. 
It is this very desire to talk things over with a view to an amicable 
adjustment which is now uppermost both in England and France. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the general temper in which 
the newspapers of the two countries are discussing their respec- 
tive differences, of which the recent articles in the Dépéche 
Coloniale afford a notable instance. This paper is the organ of 
the Colonial group, of which M. Etienne, the brilliant and popular 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies, is theleader. As M. 
Etienne and the partisans of a Greater France always found 
England blocking their way throughout the world, they had con- 
tracted a strong prejudice against this country, which they are 
prepared to reconsider provided a reciprocal spirit is shown 
here. These articles and similar indications in other un- 
expected quarters reveal a striking change in French senti- 
ment, which is primarily due to the belief that in spite of 
the efforts of the British Government to make us wear the 
badge of servitude, Great Britain can no longer be ticketed as a 
German sheep in the European fold. Prince Minster, the late 
German Ambassador in Paris, was wont to give this compendious 
definition of German diplomacy, Nous avons fait voir I’ Allemagne 
en Angleterre. We should be the last to deny that this was a 
well-founded boast, for we have constantly in past years called 
attention to the Anglophobe propaganda carried on in France 
with the object disclosed by Prince Minster ; but happily at the 
eleventh hour the laborious Bismarckian superstructure of 
chicanery and intrigue, which obscured the views of both 
countries, has fallen like a pack of cards, and England and 
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France are beginning to see one another as they really are, their 
first questions being: (1) Is it our interest to cultivate friendly 
terms? (2) Is it somebody else’s interest that we should 
be enemies? If these two questions are honestly and critically 
examined, the answers should serve to fix the relations between 
the two Powers during the coming years. There is no need 
for us to fall into one another’s arms or indulge in gush, but 
patriotic Frenchmen should combine with patriotic English- 
men in preventing their respective diplomacies from being 
complicated and poisoned by the tertius gaudens. If British 
public opinion is sufficiently strong to prevent Lord Lansdowne 
from throwing away the valuable fruits of the King’s visit to 
Paris by pro-Germanism or Russophobia, there is no reason why 
the relations between France and England should not steadily 
improve. If, on the other hand, tl.ese hostile influences reassert 
themselves in London Anglo-French relations must inevitably 
fall to the alarming temperature of 1896 to 1899. 


If we have laid more stress on the King’s visit to France than 
The King in = his visit to Portugal and Italy, it is simply 

reine ecause there was some anxiety as to the success 
i of the former, while there was never any doubt 
as to His Majesty’s reception in Lisbon or Rome. It is certainly 
not from any desire to belittle those admirable and fruitful 
enterprises. Both Englishmen and Portuguese, who are equally 
attached to their oversea Empires, feel that their African posses- 
sions occupy a distinctly securer position than a couple of months 
ago. Some of the Lisbon papers have even gone so far as to say that 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 1897 has been put in the waste 
paper basket. We trust this may be so, as it was one of the many 
arrangements of recent years into which we ought never to have 
entered. Its secrecy is due to the explosion of indignation 
which would be caused in England if its contents became 
known. The visit to Rome was an equally brilliant success, 
and it cannot have failed to strengthen the position of Italy 
and England in the discussion of Mediterranean questions, 
upon which, however, there is much less likelihood of tension 
than at any time during the present generation, owing to the 
rapprochement between Italy and France, as well as the growing 
goodwill between France and England. A Roman visit is 
always complicated by the relations between the Quirinal and 
the Vatican, and there was considerable curiosity in Europe 
as to how the King would deal with this difficulty. By general 
consent he succeeded in gratifying the Pope without causing 
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a shade of annoyance to the Monarchy, or outraging the legiti- 
mate susceptibilities of the British people. While in full 
sympathy with Protestantism, we must disclaim all sympathy 
with the protests of certain associations in this country 
against the Sovereign’s visit to the Vatican, which was safe- 
guarded in such a manner as to divest it of all political signifi- 
cance, Had the King left Rome without paying a courtesy visit 
to the venerable “ prisoner of the Vatican,” the omission would 
have aroused a feeling of intense soreness among his millions of 
Catholic subjects, without in the slightest degree strengthening 
the Protestant cause. 


There has been another royal visit to Rome during the past 
month, which has excited considerable specula- 
tion ; we refer, of course, to that of the German 
Emperor, who entered the Italian Capital almost 
as his Royal uncle left it. There was a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to represent King Edward as having taken 
the wind out of his nephew’s sails, by exhausting the enthusiasm of 
the Italian people. So far as we can make out there is no ground 
for this statement, and Wilhelm II. had every reason to be 
satisfied both with his popular reception and the political results 
of his visit. His réle was peculiarly difficult, for while he had 
ostensibly come to do honour to his Italian ally, and moreover 
an ally which has become rather restive under the German yoke, 
it was all important for the Emperor to ingratiate himself with 
the Pope, so as to secure the support of the great Catholic Party 
in Germany (the Centrum) at the ensuing General Election. 
Indeed it would be no exaggeration to describe the visit which 
the Kaiser paid to Leo XIII., attended by an escort of German 
Cuirassiers—who excited more wonderment than pleasure in the 
Italian crowds—as an electioneering enterprise. We do not 
pretend to know what actually passed between the Emperor and 
the Pope, but there is every reason to believe that the interview 
was of a singularly cordial character, and that the former went 
out of his way to express his desire to promote the interests of 
the Papacy, especially in the Near East, while the Pope in return 
accorded his blessing to the German Government in the coming 
contest with the forces of Socialism in Germany. According to 
the Catholic Press, the Emperor promised to use his influence to 
remove the disabilities existing in Germany with regard to certain 
Catholic Orders, and to allow the Jesuits who were expelled by 
Prince Bismarck to return. It is also asserted that a permanent 
representative of the Holy See is to be received in Berlin. 


The German 
Emperor in 
Rome. 
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As a consequence, apparently, of the manner in which the 
; Kaiser is cultivating the Vatican, a movement has 
agen b tarted in this country which we cannot 
CE re 
sis leases elp thinking is more worthy of the attention of 
Sinmun British Protestants than the visit of the King to 
the Vatican, viz., the proposed Address of British 
Catholics to the German Emperor. A copy of this remarkable 
document has been published in the Catholic Herald, as also in 
the Monitor and New Era, a journal which claims to have 
“hundreds of thousands of readers.” In exhorting the latter to 
sign this address, the Monitor points out that “ Catholics are fully 
entitled to take advantage of every proper means of promoting 
Catholic interests and exercising an influence on public opinion, 
and we venture to think that this address to the German Emperor 
will be extremely usefulin the direction indicated.” Various 
instances are quoted of his Majesty’s goodwill towards the 
Catholics, which are adduced by way of contrast to the policy 
of another Government. “While the French Government is 
engaged in the odious task of expelling the Religious Orders and 
confiscating their property, depriving the weak and helpless of 
their ministrations, the German Emperor is, on the other hand, 
securing for all his Catholic subjects the fullest and freest exer- 
cise of their religion.” Then comes a back-hander at King 
Edward. ‘“ He(the German Emperor) ascended the throne of his 
ancestors without taking any blasphemous oath to insult the 
conscientious convictions of his Catholic subjects, and the pend- 
ing establishment of a Papal Legate in Berlin, as representing the 
Holy See, may well put to shame this country of boasted religious 
freedom, which refuses to officially recognise the Holy See.” 
The Monitor thus apologises for the comparative correctitude 
of the address. ‘The address that we propose forwarding to his 
Majesty of course makes no direct reference to the contrast 
between the attitude of the French Government and the British 
Government to the Holy See and to Catholics generally as com- 
pared with that of the Government of his Majesty the German 
Emperor, but it will none the less draw attention to the wise and 
statesmanlike policy of the King of Prussia and German Emperor, 
and cannot fail to educate public opinion and influence other 
Governments in their dealings with the Holy See, with Religious 
Orders, and with Catholics generally.” We reproduce the text 
of the address in question, which will doubtless be used as a 
leaflet among Catholic voters at the German General Election as 
an unsolicited foreign testimonial to the services of the Kaiser 
to the Catholic cause. To us it is speculiarly interesting, seeing 
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that it is sometimes suggested in our Protestant Press that 
there is a natural affinity between England and Germany as the 
two leading Protestant Powers. Now, however, we find the 
English Catholics touting for support for the German Emperor 
on account of his Catholic sympathies. 


CATHOLICS AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
TEXT OF PROPOSED ADDRESS. 
May it please your Majesty, 

We, the undersigned, members of the Catholic community of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which numbers some six millions of people, desire to 
approach your Majesty, and to convey to you our warmest thanks and gratitude 
for the wise, generous, and far-seeing policy which your Majesty has carried 
out in dealing with your Catholic subjects since you ascended the throne of 
your forefathers. 

Laws bearing harshly upon Catholics have been ameliorated or entirely 
removed, and your Majesty has repeatedly shown your appreciation of, and 
complete confidence in the warm loyalty of your Catholic subjects ; and by 
many other beneficent and kindly acts, especially in your dealings with the 
Venerable Occupant of the Holy See, you have won the esteem of Catholics all 
over the world. 

Many of the Religious Orders of the Church engaged in works of charity and 
education, and which have been harshly dealt with elsewhere, in your Majesty’s 
dominions, have been conceded the fullest rights for the practice of their 
religion and the carrying out of their duties. 

The Catholic world generally would be very glad to hear that the protection 
of Catholics in the East, and especially in connection with the Holy Places in 
Palestine, has been confided to your Majesty’s Government, in the belief that 
such protection would relieve them from many disabilities under which they 
labour at present. 

While Governments less progressive and enlightened than your own have 
shown bigotry in dealing with the See of Rome, and have in some cases refused 
official recognition to that Ancient Sovereignty, your Majesty, with a large and 
true appreciation of the issues involved, has placed the relations between your 
Empire and the Holy See on a basis of reciprocal respect and confidence. 

For these and for many other reasons connected with the exercise of your 
Majesty’s prerogatives, we beg to offer to your Majesty the tribute of our grati- 
tude, and to assure you that as Citizens of this Empire it shall always be our 
anxious desire to labour to remove any misunderstandings that may arise 
between your Government or people and the Government or people of this 
Empire, and to erase from the minds of those amongst whom we live national 
prejudice and bitterness, and to substitute for these a friendly and active regard 
and esteem for the great German people over whom your Majesty rules with 
such enlightened wisdom. 

We voice what we believe to be the feelings of Catholics everywhere, in 
wishing your Majesty long years of life to rule over an united, loyal, and pros- 
perous people, and desire for your Majesty, for the Empress, and for the Royal 
Family every happiness and blessing. 

SIGNED, 


IVAGNESIs3 55 socccesneaxessaoases 
Signatures may also be sent in on post cards or sheets of paper, and several 
signatures may be sent in together on the same form. 
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All the more important passages of the great speech delivered 
by Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on May 15 


E he =A ki will be found reproduced at the end of this 
nar aie, number. We would earnestly invite our readers 
Speech. 


to read them with the utmost care, as we believe 
this utterance is destined to open a new era, not only in the 
development of the British Empire, but also in the prosperity of 
the United Kingdom. Free Traders have been too cocksure and 
too fanatical to pay any attention to the really remarkable change 
of opinion which has steadily invaded all classes of Englishmen 
during the last few years as regards our present fiscal policy. In 
fact, it would be no exaggeration to say that the gravest doubts 
are entertained in the minds of a great and growing body of public 
opinion as to whether the Cobdenite creed, imposed on this 
country in a momentary panic in the middle of last century by 
the interested enthusiasm of the Manchester School, is adapted to 
modern conditions. So long as other nations remained absorbed 
in warfare, which enabled us in the absence of serious rivalry to 
establish a great commercial monopoly, the theory of Free Trade 
worked well enough in practice—for us. Even after other Powers 
had left off fighting and began devoting themselves to trade, as 
happened in the 70’s our long start kept them out of the running 
for a considerable number of years, all the more as, misled by 
our success, they endeavoured at first to compete with us on a 
Free Trade basis. This experiment was, however, completely 
abandoned by 1880, at about which date the two rival systems 
of Free Trade and Protection may be said to have commenced 
their struggle for existence. Almost with each succeeding year 
the latter has shown itself superior to the former. If Free Trade 
were the manifestly wiser policy, as its apostles would have us 
believe, we should not be confronted by the overwhelming fact 
that the entire civilised world, with the exception of two small 
islands—one of which is not a free agent—has deliberately re- 
jected it in favour of its rival. At one time we were told that no 
country could prosper under Protection, and one of the main 
arguments by which Cobden induced this country to throw open 
her doors to the world’s trade was the statement that such 
action must irresistibly compel other Powers in self-defence to 
open their doors to our trade. For about half a century it was 
an axiom which no one unless he wished to pass for a lunatic 
presumed to contest, that it was absolutely impossible for any 
benighted Protectionist country to compete with an enlightened 
Free Trade country. This belief for many years exercised great 
influence over our policy, and the community went on hoping 
against hope that it might turn out to be true, and that surround- 
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ing nations would suddenly recover their reason and welcome 
our goods as we had welcomed theirs. 


Experience has completely falsified Cobden’s amiable predic- 
tion as to the beneficent effect abroad of our lead. 
The more doors we have opened the more doors 
have been shut against us, and the tariff walls 
to-day are higher than ever before. Only during the last few 
years we have seen a determined attempt on the part of the 
United States to kill our export trade to America, and if it is 
not actually dead, it has been reduced to beggarly proportions, 
while we, with our usual “magnanimity,” have kept open a 
magnificent market for the Americans. Then again, Germany is 
engaged at the present moment in screwing up her tariff, partly 
with the object of hitting us, but still more with the intention of 
punishing Canada for committing the unpardonable crime of 
giving a preference to goods from the mother country. These 
and endless other indications which could be adduced (note, for 
instance, the more stringent tariff recently adopted by Switzer- 
land) have made thinking Englishmen heartily sick of what 
is called “one-sided Free Trade,” into which they feel the 
country was fooled by excited and not wholly disinterested 
enthusiasts, and in which it has been kept by the writings of un- 
practical theorists and the unconscionable selfishness of the 
middleman. We maintain that even if there were no colonies to 
be considered, England could not afford to remain indefinitely 
the dumping-ground for the surplus stuff of other nations, who 
surround themselves by insurmountable tariff walls which give 
their manufacturers a monopoly of the home market. Such 
unequal conditions impose too heavy a handicap on British 
manufacturers and British working men, and the evil must grow 
steadily worse with time, as the foreign Protectionist systems 
become more and more elaborately organised, and leave fewer and 
fewer loopholes which the outsider can penetrate. The net result is 
that our export trade has practically stagnated for the last thirty 
years, while it has actually declined per capita. If there is ever to be 
anything like a fair international exchange of products, it will be 
when other countries realise that we are capable of retaliation. 
They only maintained their sugar bounties just so long as they 
could count on our complaisance. Directly they realised that 
we were prepared to hit back by means of countervailing duties, 
bang went the bounties. Very much the same fate might over- 
take the Biilow Tariff. 
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So long as the Germans feel that any liberties may safely be 
taken with us, liberties of every kind will be taken, 
Tit for Tat. but directly they see that we will not submit 
to their preposterous impositions, their tariffs 
must in their own interests be lowered. Germany would suffer 
so much more than we should from a tariff war, that she would 
not dream of embarking on such a hopeless contest. If at the 
present time we employed the ordinary weapons with which all 
other Powers defend their interests in commercial warfare, we 
should be able to drive a very good bargain with the Berlin 
Government. But if we remain in our present helpless condition, 
we shall come off very badly. We are very anxious to impress 
these specimen points on our Cobdenite friends, the vast majority 
of whom are Little Englanders, and who as Little Englanders are 
never so happy as when they are slanging the Colonies. In fair- 
ness they should face the fact that colonies or no colonies 
British public opinion will not sanction the continuance of the 
present economic drain upon this island. Our attitude for the 
last sixty years has simply been an incitement to other Powers to 
raise their tariffs, and instead of being a pioneer of international 
Free Trade, as we fondly imagined, we have become a serious 
obstacle to its development. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has 
already produced a salutary influence abroad, as it has caused the 
Germans to hesitate in their contemplated aggression on Canada. 
If they remain in this wiser frame of mind, there will be an 
increased interchange of goods between the Dominion and the 
German Empire instead of the threatened commercial war. That 
would surely be a step in the direction of freer trade directly due 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention. This incident should be a 
liberal education to the British nation, and should encourage our 
Government to persist in the course which the Colonial Secretary 
has marked out. 


We fully recognise, however, that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
of Imperial consolidation through preferential 


Im aie t duties in favour of the Colonies, which neces- 
aoe sarily involves differential duties on scheduled 
Free Trader. 


foreign goods, appeals to an immense number of 
Englishmen who would be horrified at the bare suggestion that 
they were Protectionists. They dissent from the view expressed 
in these pages that the present fiscal régime is unsuited to the 
needs of Great Britain. They do not abate one jot or tittle of 
their belief in the general soundness of the Free Trade dogma, 
but they recognise that we are not merely the inhabitants of an 
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island, but also the citizens of a great Empire, and they are 
willing to consider the question from the Imperial point of view. 
This is statesmanlike and patriotic. Those who take this broad 
and enlightened view do not, as is pretended, belittle home 
interests, but they take them into account in conjunction with 
colonial interests. In other words, while recognising the forty 
millions in these islands as a supremely important factor, they 
refuse to ignore the unrepresented ten millions of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen and Irishmen in Greater Britain. Accepting Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view that the British Empire cannot remain 
stationary and must either go backward or forward, those whom 
we may call the Free Trade Imperialists feel that, in the interests 
of future generations, the commercial consolidation of the Empire 
should be effected at all reasonable costs. They are also acutely 
conscious of the fact that, putting all fiscal prejudices aside, if 
the mother country were to stand apart at the present juncture, 
and allow the daughter nations to be attacked bya foreign Power 
for favouring British trade, we shall have taken a long step 
towards the ultimate dissolution of the Empire. If Canada be 
left to fight her own battle, other colonies which might have 
followed the Canadian example would finally relinquish the 
idea of preferential trade. In this case we should be also 
bidding good-bye to any serious likelihood of inducing the 
Colonies to take an active interest in the question of Im- 
perail Defence. This is evidently one of the lessons which 
Mr. Chamberlain has learnt during his South African tour. 
How, as he asked his Birmingham audience, could we possibly 
expect successfully to approach any of our colonies with appeals 
to aid us in promoting the union of the Empire, or invite them 
to bear a share of the common burden? How could we say to 
them, “This is your Empire; take pride in it, share its privi- 
leges ?” if they could reply, “What are its privileges? The 
privileges appear to be, if we treat you as relations and friends; 
if we show you kindness, if we give you preference, you who 
benefit by our action can only leave us alone to fight our own 
battles against those who are offended by our action.” 


That this great issue has not been lightly raised is clear from 

the closing passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
5 discussing the possible issues upon which the 

country might be consulted at a general election. 
The Government naturally cannot embark on such a policy 
without a mandate, but we are delighted to observe that capable 
Ministers, like Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law, are 
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freely and frankly expounding the principles of preferential 
trading at public meetings. It is also a somewhat significant 
fact that on the same day that Mr. Chamberlain was speaking 
at Birmingham, Mr. Balfour, in addressing Mr. Chaplin’s depu- 
tation protesting against the repeal of the duty on corn and flour 
—which we must say in passing has been a most pitiable pro- 
ceeding, bringing infinite discredit on the Cabinet, causing 
intense disgust to their most loyal supporters, and exciting the 
contemptuous derision of the Opposition—uttered certain sen- 
tences which, in the general indignation caused by the Premier’s 
defence of Mr. Ritchie’s cowardice, have excited less attention 
than they deserve. Mr. Balfour told the deputation that while 
the creation of constitutional machinery for the consolidation of 
the Empire was an extremely difficult proposal to carry out by 
any means, the other method, viz. : 

a fiscal union is difficult ; but if it were possible I should look forward to such 
a consummation with unfeigned pleasure. If that were done, a trifling duty 
upon food imports might be part of the general system. But a movement of 
that kind must come, believe me, not from the representatives of one industry, 
or of two industries—it must come from the heart and the conscience and the 
intellect of the great body and mass of the people. When it so comes, then 
indeed the tax will be based upon a security which nothing can shake. 

This may surely be interpreted as signifying that Mr. Balfour is 
a hearty supporter of the policy which Mr. Chamberlain has so 
wisely forced to the front. We feel sure that when it is in its 
entirety before the country, there will be no doubt as to the 
popular verdict. To feel otherwise would be to despair of the 
future of the British Empire as well as of the intelligence of the 
British people. In the stirring words of Mr. Chamberlain : 


If we raise an issue of this kind, the answer will depend not upon petty 
considerations, not upon temporary interests, but upon whether the people of 
this country really have it in their hearts to do all that is necessary, even if 
it occasionally goes against their own prejudices, to consolidate an Empire 
which can only be maintained by relations of interest as well as by relations 
of sentiment. 


We will not stop to argue with fanatics, who, for the moment 
at any rate, are too furious at the menace to their 


binge are fetish to be willing to listen to what their oppo- 
the Liberal " 

ae nents have to say. We trust, however, that in 
Imperialists ? 


their own interests they may recover their self- 
control, as mere Billingsgate is not impressive, and has never 
carried conviction to the British mind. The momentous question 
of our fiscal policy will have to be seriously argued on its merits 
before it is decided, and the sooner the Cobdenites attempt to 
justify the faith that is in them by at any rate some show of 
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reasoning the better for all parties. As the subject excites such 
angry passions, it is unfortunate that it should degenerate into a 
party question, and it might have been hoped that the Liberal 
Imperialists would have been sufficiently large-minded to grasp 
the new opportunity which presents itself of placing Empire 
above electioneering. For one brief moment Lord Rosebery 
encouraged the expectation that he at any rate was ready to meet 
the Colonial Secretary half-way. In the course of a very 
sympathetic speech to the Burnley Chamber of Commerce, he 
declared that “he was not a person who believed that Free Trade 
was part of the Sermon on the Mount, and that we ought to 
receive it in all its rigidity as a divinely appointed dispensation,” 
and he ended with the observation that, “as a very old Im- 
perialist, and a very convinced one, he should not condemn any 
plan, as he had said before, for the unity of the Empire, before he 
saw that plan practically before him.” What subsequently 
happened we cannot pretend to say, but apparently Lord Rose- 
bery allowed himself to be intimidated by the sound and fury of 
many so-called Liberals—who are in reality far too Conservative 
to accept a new idea—and he sent a curious communication to 
the Press combating the suggestion that his Burnley speech had 
given “some measure of support to the proposed policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain.” Lord Rosebery “cannot conceal his surprise at 
your interpretation . . . nor can he conjecture what sentence in 
his speech could have afforded any basis for your inference.” 
Mr. Asquith endeavours to dispose of the whole question by in- 
quiring whether we were going to tax the four-fifths of our imports 
which come from foreign countries for the sake of the one-fifth 
which come from the Empire ? To this we imagine the answer 
would be No, though we have no knowledge of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. What is commonly understood by preferential 
trading is that a schedule should be made of staple imports from 
the Colonies, not necessarily including all the imports from the 
Colonies, and upon such goods a differential duty should be 1m- 
posed at British ports when they come from outside the Empire. 
This would give the Colonies a preference in the home market 
in return for which they would give British goods a preference 
at their ports. Differential duties would not necessarily be im- 
posed on all our foreign imports, and there is probably general 
agreement that any change in our fiscal system should be effected 
with the smallest amount of dislocation compatible with the 
object in view. But it would in any case be necessary in the 
interests of our home manufacturers to place a duty on all manu- 
factures imported from outside the Empire. This would enable 
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us to give a further preference to the Colonies, which they would 
find of immense value in the future, though for the present its 
material advantage would probably be slight. 


It is unfortunate that so few Peers utilise the elastic forms 
of the House of Lords, which afford greater 


mane ,. facilities for the discussion of really important 
Lamington’s ; : : 
Si public questions than the more hidebound pro- 


cedure of the House of Commons. On May 5, 
Lord Lamington initiated an instructive debate by asking the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for information (1) as to 
the negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the 
promoters of the Baghdad Railway Company; (2) as to the 
policy of the Government as regards the Persian Gulf; ac- 
cording to the prescribed form Lord Lamington “ moved for 
papers.” He explained that his questions had been drafted 
prior to the withdrawal of the Baghdad scheme, which our 
readers will remember was a precipitate operation effected under 
the wholesome pressure of public opinion. On the more 
general question the mover pointed out that for a hundred years 
Great Britain had been supreme in the Persian Gulf, as the 
result of heavy sacrifices of men and money, while it was 
no secret that the Government of India regarded the integrity of 
our position as essential to the defence of the Indian Empire. 
But while avowedly maintaining our supremacy, we had allowed 
the Turkish suzerainty to survive, and upheld the pretensions of 
Persia against other States, notably the State of Muscat. The 
speaker recited the various steps taken during the last fifteen 
years by Russia to assert her ascendency at Teheran, e.g., by loans, 
roads, and banks, and it was now asserted that she sought an 
outlet on the Southern sea, ostensibly for commercial purposes, 
but as she had no commerce in lower Persia, her single aim 
must be the creation of a naval base, the only object of which 
would be to threaten our trade with India. Lord Ellenborough, 
who followed, declared that the establishment of a naval arsenal 
on the Persian Gulf would be not only a menace to our trade 
with India and China, but also to Australia and New Zealand. 
He would rather see Russia at Constantinople than any great 
Power occupying a good harbour on the Persian Gulf. It was, 
indeed, time for us to recognise that the equilibrium of Europe 
had changed since the Crimean War, for many interests which 
we once thought vital were so no longer, and to-day it was not 
a primary interest either to England or France as to who ruled 
on the shores of the Bosphorus or the Hellespont. In fact Lord 
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Ellenborough would seem to favour a deal with Russia, whereby 
we should recognise her right to an outlet in the Mediterranean 


on condition she renounced her aspirations upon the Persian 
Gulf. 


Lord Lansdowne, in reply, seemed disposed to pass some- 
oe what lightly over the Baghdad Railway question, 
,. upon which he declared that there had been a 
Lansdowne’s pa "oan 
thety. good deal of misapprehension —a general 
proposition we are not disposed to dispute, though 
there might be some difference of opinion as to who was the 
victim of such “misapprehension.” He declared “there have 
been no negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and the 
promoters of the Baghdad Railway Company, any more than 
there have been negotiations between his Majesty’s Government 
and any foreign Government on this subject.” This somewhat 
crude statement was thus amplified ; “ what has taken place is this. 
There were confidential communications—negotiations if you like 
to call them so—between his Majesty’s Government and certain 
representatives of the great financial houses in this country, with 
the object of ascertaining whether the conditions upon which 
this enterprise was being undertaken were of a kind which 
would permit his Majesty’s Government to offer it any en- 
couragement whatever.” The speaker declined to produce any 
papers on the Baghdad negotiations, on the ground that “com- 
munications are no longer proceeding,” and had been “of 
the most confidential character.” Lord Lansdowne, who has 
made a hideous mess of the whole business, owing to his failure 
either to master German policy or to appreciate British senti- 
ment, deigned to give a certificate of character to those 
“persons” with whom he had not been negotiating. “I 
am deeply convinced that throughout these discussions 
their object was not only to ascertain from us whether 
they could expect at our hands any encouragement for the 
project in which they were interested, but also to ascertain 
from us whether anything which they were doing or leaving 
undone was detrimental to this country.” This must surely 
touch the heart of the patriotic financier and incline him 
at all times to place himself at the disposal of the Foreign 
Office. Lord Lansdowne asserted that Lord Lamington had 
completely misunderstood the position of the British Govern- 
ment if he imagined that we might have had “a German system 
established at Koweit” had the Baghdad Railway scheme been 
completed. His Majesty’s Government had simply contemplated 
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“a line of an international character, constructed under guaran- 
tees which would have secured permanently its international 
character, and which would have secured for the commerce of 
all nations absolutely free and equal treatment from sea to sea,” 
which “ might have proved to be a prudent and statesmanlike 
solution of the difficulty.” This specious exposition suggests that 
although he has been unable to convince the Cabinet of the 
wisdom of playing the German Emperor’s game in Asia Minor, 
Lord Lansdowne still hankers after the Baghdad Railway, which, 
in whatever shape it may be presented to the British Government, 
was and alwayswill bea German project, originating in Berlin,and 
designed to create a GreaterGermany in Asia Minor at the cost and 
risk of Great Britain. No paper guarantees can secure for us 
equality of treatment in the construction or management of a line 
in which the Deutsche Bank is the dominating influence, as this cor- 
poration hasa hundred different ways of applying pressure to and 
through the Ottoman Government on behalf of German interests. 
To every one not a Cabinet Minister, it has been obvious from the 


1 outset that the Deutsche Bank would never have invited England 
" to participate in any enterprise which was financially worth keep- 
h : ing in German hands, nor would the German Emperor have been 
h so zealous for our political co-operation unless we were to pull 
7 his chestnuts out of the fire. Germany has so far done nothing 
ry for civilisation in Turkey. Why should she not build her own 
a, : Baghdad railway if it is worth building? If it is not worth her 
of while to build it, it is certainly not worth ours. We have no 
as “designs” on Asia Minor. Nevertheless, we would warn our 
re readers, in spite of the obviousness of these objections, to 
ti- remain on the alert. Otherwise we shall find this precious scheme 
se cropping up again in some more plausible but substantially 
“] similar form. 

a In coming to the more general question of our policy on the 
the A Persian Gulf, Lord Lansdowne recognised the 
aie Declarati force of Lord Lamington’s statement as to the ex- 

eclaration. . 4s aces, 2 : 

ying penditure of British blood and treasure in opening 
rely these waters to the navigation of the world. We had cleared out 
him the pirates, we had suppressed the slave trade, and had buoyed 
eign and beaconed those intricate waters, while, out of the total trade 
had of £3,600,000 in the Gulf ports in 1901, £2,300,000 represented 
sate the commerce of Great Britain. But in spite of this commercial 
stem predominance, we were keenly conscious of foreign competition. 
been The Secretary of State had no difficulty in responding to the 
lated ~ invitation that he should declare our policy, which he did in a 
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passage which we think it as well to reproduce, as it was subse- 
quently described by Lord Newton as “a definite statement of 
great and almost historical importance,” and has since been the 
subject of a certain amount of sensational writing. 

It seems to me that our policy should be directed in the first place to protect 

and promote British trade in those waters. In the next place I do not think 
that he (Lord Lamington) suggests, or that we should suggest, that those efforts 
should be directed towards the exclusion of the legitimate trade of other Powers. 
In the third place—I say it without hesitation—we should regard the establish- 
ment of a naval base or of a fortitied port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power 
as a very grave menace to British interests, and we should certainly resist it with 
all the means at our disposal. I say that in no minatory spirit, because, so far 
as I am aware, no proposals are on foot for the establishment of a foreign 
naval base in the Persian Gulf. I at least have heard of none. 
The Foreign Minister made one further declaration of policy in 
discussing the relative position of Russia and Great Britain in 
Persia. It was an open secret that a few years ago Persia 
“undertook to defer the construction of any railway at all for a 
term of years,” but we were not parties to that arrangement, 
which consequently did not affect us : 

The position in which we stand is this—that, whenever railway construction 

takes place in Persia, we have a right to construct, or procure the construction 
of, railways in the southern part of that country. Persia will then be opened, 
not only to the capital and enterprise of other countries, but to the capital and 
enterprise of this country as well; and, though that arrangement may not be 
recorded in any very formal manner, we are satisfied that it is a binding 
engagement on the part of the Persian Government, and we should certainly 
maintain that that is its character. 
This latter declaration has been subsequently somewhat watered 
by an official statement in the House of Commons that we had 
no present intention of building railways in Southern Persia. 
Does this mean that though not bound by the Railway Convention 
between Persia and Russia, we intend to act as though we were 
bound by it, and shall defer all railway construction in the south 
until Russia is ready for a forward railway policy in the north ? 
It is this uniformly flabby attitude on the part of the Government 
whenever it is invited to turn words into deeds which makes 
us exceedingly sceptical as to any resounding declaration of 
policy. 


For our own part, we remain in doubt as to whether 
what is described as Lord Lansdowne’s procla- 
mation of “a Monroe Doctrine in the Persian 
Gulf,” is the statement of a well - considered 
policy, or simply the usual effort to inflate the parliamentary 
gas-bag and fob off inconvenient inquiries. We trust in any 
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case that neither Lord Lamington, Lord Newton, nor any 
other Peers who take an intelligent interest in British interests, 
will allow themselves to be lulled into inactivity by the utterance 
of any Mandarin. Of this we are positive, that unless Lord 
Lansdowne is prepared once and for all to turn his back on the 
Baghdad Railway, which, however spcciously disguised, means 
the appearance of Germany on the Persian Gulf, to play a 
similar réle to that she has played in the Far East from the vantage 
ground of Kiauchau, it is perfectly idle to “ warn” other Powers. 
If England brought Germany down to the Gulf, Germany would 
inevitably bring down Russia—that is the ABC of the Persian 
Gulf question, as also of a good many other questions which are 
not understood by the Kinder-Garten in Downing Street. There 
is, it will be noted, a serious lacuna in Lord Lansdowne’s declara- 
tion that we should regard as an unfriendly act “the establish- 
ment of a naval base or fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any 
other Power.” Does this signify that while we should fight 
against the establishment of a Port Arthur or a Kronstadt, we 
should have no objection to Russia acquiring a commercial port, 
and if so, at what stage does a commercial port develop into a 
coaling-station, a fortified port, or an arsenal, and how can such 
developments be prevented ? These are not questions to be left 
in the vague, norcan they be decided apart from the still 
larger question of naval predominance. Why, for example—we 
merely put the question for the consideration of the strategist of 
the streets as well as the official expert—should the establishment 
of an inferior naval power at the head of the Persian Gulf, where 
it could be “bottled” by the superior sea power, compromise 
our Indian position ? Might it not—we merely ask for informa- 
tion—by scattering the squadrons of a rival sea power, weaken 
it as an adversary ? It is particularly necessary to keep cool 
in discussing the affairs of the Persian Gulf. 


We are glad to accord the hospitality of our pages to a distin- 
d guished Russian writer, Mr. Syromiatnikoff, who 
contributes an interesting letter on the relations 
between Russia and England. He does not 
share the Anglophobe prejudices which permeate so many of 
his countrymen, and he had the moral courage to write a series 
of articles in the Novoe Vremya, a year before the conclusion of 
the South African War, pointing out the advantages of an Anglo- 
Russian understanding from the strictly Russian point of view 
in response to articles in the National Review, which had argued 
the advantages of such an entente from the strictly British point 
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of view. Let us reiterate that our view of the relations which 
it would be desirable to establish between this country and Russia 
is not founded on any sentimental admiration of the Russian form 
of government, but simply on acool and calculating review of our 
national interests. We share the opinion which Mr. Syromiatni- 
koff has so forcibly expressed in the Russian Press that neither 
country will derive any advantage from remaining at loggerheads 
with the other, though heavy cummissions on our differences, in 
the shape of political blackmail, will continue to be regularly 
levied on each in turn by the “honest broker” of Berlin. We 
are surprised that our so-called “ practical politicians ” should not 
be more fully alive to the operations of German diplomacy, though 
there can be no question as to the immense increase in the number 
of Englishmen who would welcome a businesslike settlement of 
our outstanding differences with Russia—provided Russia be 
willing—and they will not allow themselves to be deterred 
from working for it by irrelevant sentimental considerations. 
Such a view does not involve any blinking of objectionable 
Russian proceedings, and we share to the full the dislike inspired 
by Russia’s diplomacy on the Manchurian question, the indigna- 
tion which her callous destruction of the Finnish nationality has 
awakened throughout the civilised world, as well as the horror 
inspired by the unspeakable atrocities at Kishineff, where the 
Jewish population was allowed to be assassinated by the local 
authorities while the attitude of the central authority, as repre- 
sented by the Minister of the Interior, was, to put it mildly, 
suspicious. Few events in our time have so revolted the Western 
world, which is anxiously waiting to learn what steps the Russian 
Government intends to take to punish the authors of these 
outrages. 


Members of Parliament profess to be experts in diagnosing 
the views of the man in the street, and they should 


iri oo certainly knowsomething of the currents of feeling 
ae in the constituencies, if only to justify their con- 


tempt for any outsider who may venture to express 
an opinion upon these sacred subjects. And yet how completely 
the House of Commons appears to be out of touch with the 
intelligent and effective public opinion of the country is shown 
by the recent discussion and division on the Irish Land Bill, 
the second reading of which was carried on May 8 by the 
huge majority of 417 (443 votes to 26), after three days of 
miserably inadequate debate. The necessity for a searching 
examination of a vast, complicated and far-reaching measure is 
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emphasised by Mr. John Morley’s friendly description of its leading 
principle as requiring a parliamentary grant of {12,000,000 
to one body of Irishmen in order that they might be induced 
to allow the House of Commons the privilege of lending 
£120,000,000 to another body of Irishmen. Surely a policy 
which can be thus described by an ardent supporter 
deserves unusually careful consideration, all the more as it 
was sprung as a complete surprise on the community. 
And yet the debate mostly consisted of a procession of 
speakers each with his own political axe to grind, scarcely 
one of whom dealt with the question from the national point 
of view, which is of the utmost gravity, seeing that we are 
taking colossal and incalculable risks on the rash assumption 
that the worst tenants in the world can be suddenly converted 
into model proprietors. Among the very few Members who 
recognised their obligations to their constituents was Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, the eminent Liberal lawyer, who can certainly not be 
discounted as “an enemy of Ireland.” Speaking at the end of the 
second day’s debate, he confessed to being out of sympathy with 
most of the speeches which had been made, and which it may be 
observed in passing had consisted either of Ministerial vindica- 
tions of Ministerial consistency, or Opposition laudation of 
Opposition wisdom varied by childish attacks upon Irish land- 
lords. Mr. Moulton complained that there had been a tendency 
to regard the Wyndham Bill as “a very great and noble effort 
coming at a particularly favourable crisis.” He could not accept 
this view, nor the further allegation “that a wonderful spell of 
peace had come upon Ireland as by an angelic ministration.” 
What had really happened was that “a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the tenants and landlords in Ireland had resolved 
that the landlords should be paid a huge price for land which 
was to be sold to the tenants at much less than they were now 
paying, and that the burden of that should be borne by an 
absent party, and that this should be an option and not an 
obligation.” 


As a representative of the third party, i.e., the British taxpayer, 

A Vast who was to stand the racket of the transaction, 
S lati Mr. Moulton declared that whatever opinions 
‘eicaaaial might be entertained upon its merits, it was 
unfair to pass a measure of such magnitude without consulting 
the British nation. The reason it was now being rushed through 
was that no Government could face an election with such a 
weight on its shoulders. He earnestly warned the House 
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against embarking on a vast land speculation, involving a 
gift of £12,000,000 and a loan of £120,000,000, with a cer- 
tainty that if prices went up the State could not raise the 
rents, while if prices went down, the State dared not exact the 
payment now promised. In other words, it was heads the 
Irish tenant won and tails the British taxpayer lost. No man 
who looked ahead for sixty years could say that this was a 
prudent bargain for the nation, in which case, he would 
reiterate, why was not the country consulted? With much 
of Mr. Moulton’s attack we totally disagree. We regard his 
defence of the Dual System as unworthy of a man of his 
acumen, while his description of the Bill as “a landlords’ 
relief Bill” is both unjust and absurd. It is in substance a 
tenants’ relief Bill, though we admit that owing to the chronic 
inability of the Irish landlords to stand shoulder to shoulder and 
to defend their interests effectively, which has never been more 
conspicuous than during the present controversy, they are allow- 
ing judgment to go against them by default. Throughout the 
debates in the House of Commons there was even less attempt 
made to state the case of this cruelly abused and cruelly 
misused body of men, than to safeguard the interests 
of the British taxpayer. The influence of persistent and long- 
continued misrepresention is eloquently exhibited by the observa- 
tion of Mr. Balfour that “in Ireland . . . the landlord does not 
spend a shilling on his property.” Such a statement from such 
a quarter, however little it may represent the Premier’s deliberate 
judgment as opposed to his debating opinion, cannot fail to 
grievously prejudice the landlords’ case, all the more as there was 
no one to rise and challenge it on the spot. The single party 
who scored throughout the debate were the Irish Nationalists. 
Not only did they capture Mr. Balfour, but Mr. Redmond, their 
leader, extorted a humiliating speech from Mr. Wyndham by 
threatening aseries of amendments in the interests of his clients. 
Our pliant Irish Secretary is apparently only too anxious to 
oblige. In their own interests the Nationalists should moderate 
their greed. There is a point at which even the British taxpayer 
may turn. 


The Ministerial Education Bill of last year, for which Mr. 

om Balfour is believed to have been chiefly respon- 

, sible, received the general, and indeed the 
Education neh aa 

‘ enthusiastic, support of the Unionist Party, and 

Bill. ‘ rel 
was recognised by many who were not Unionists 
as a large and statesmanlike measure. The London problem 
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was left over to be dealt with this year, but from the first 
appearance of the London Education Bill, which was in- 
troduced on April 7 by Sir William Anson, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Education Department, it was manifestly 
destined to excite the maximum of friction and to attract the 
minimum of support. Instead of following the broad lines of last 
year’s Bill, by making the London County Council the supreme 
and unchallenged educational authority Ministers had allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by the friends of the newly created 
Borough Councils to give these bodies a finger in the pie. As we saw 
last month, when epitomising the Bill, the London County Council 
was to have complete financial “ control” of London education, 
while the Council schools were to be under the “ management” 
of the Borough Councils, the scheme operating through a vast 
committee of ninety-two members, of whom thirty-one were 
to represent the Borough Councils and thirty-six the London 
County Council, while the remaining twenty-five places were 
allotted to the expert element. Therefore, while nominally given 
control, and being saddled with complete financial responsibility, 
the London County Council would be in a permanent minority 
on the Education Committee. Every one who is not a Mandarin 
could see for himself that this was an utterly unworkable pro- 
posal, and after the usual waste of time the Mandarins themselves 
became convinced of the folly of their own scheme. It was there- 
fore officially announced in the middle of May that the Education 
Committee would be reduced from ninety-two to seventy-nine 
members, while its composition would be so altered as to give 
the London County Council an effective majority, viz., forty-two 
out of seventy-nine. The representation of the Borough Councils 
was to be reduced from thirty-one to twelve, which necessitated 
a scheme of artificial grouping almost as unsatisfactory to the 
friends of the Borough Councils as the original scheme had been 
unsatisfactory to those who desired to make effective the authority 
of the London County Council. If there was anything to be said 
in favour of the earlier policy of giving one seat toeach Borough, 
there was nothing in favour of lumping together Woolwich, 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Lewisham, as a unit returning one 
committeeman. A powerful Unionist “cave” has been watching 
over the London Education Bill with a view of bringing the 
Government to reason. Up to the time of writing the “cave” 
has failed, though it has gone near success, for in a division 
on Mr. George Whiteley’s amendment, proposing to eliminate 
the twelve Borough Council representatives from the Educa- 
tion Committee, Ministers only escaped defeat by the support 
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of their Irish Nationalist allies. As we go to press it is rumoured 
that Ministers have capitulated to the “cave,” and that the 
Borough Councils will be abandoned. 


It is not only in legislation that our education policy appears 
The Sadler : be at fault just now. A grave administrative 
Cas under seems to have been perpetrated by Lord 
Londonderry in allowing Mr. Sadler to be 
squeezed out of the Education Department. This remarkable 
public servant has been the Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports to the Board of Education since that office—which is 
substantially an Intelligence Department—was created in 1895. 
During these eight years he and the staff he has organised and 
trained have published altogether eleven volumes of Reports, 
which are acknowledged to be of the utmost value by all those 
who desire to keep abreast of educational developments in other 
countries. Mr. Sadler has now been obliged to retire because 
proposals were made which in his judgment “ would impair the 
scientific value and thoroughness, as well as the practical 
efficiency, of the work of his office.’ The plain English of 
this is that he has been starved out by the refusal of the 
funds necessary to carry on his work. The jejune official 
explanation so far vouchsafed to the House of Commons is by 
no means satisfying, but as we are promised papers, we must 
wait for their appearance before fully discussing the question. 
Ministers have no easy task in justifying themselves in the face 
of the very remarkable tribute which Mr. Arthur Acland (Mr. 
Gladstone’s Minister of Education), paid to Mr. Sadler in a letter 
to the Times of May 19. His reason for intervening was that he 
had created the office which Mr. Sadler held, and he wished to 
say that “I never contemplatcd that there was any finality in 
those terms, either on the educational or the financial side... . 
Indeed, the work has undergone such a remarkable development 
that it would seem certain that those arrangements are no longer 
adequate.” Mr. Acland thus expresses himself upon Mr. Sadler's 
work : 


As all Mr. Sadler’s most important work has been produced since the Liberal 
Government left office in 1895, I may be allowed to say that the volumes which 
he has written or edited on education at home or abroad are admitted by all 
those who understand the subject to contain some of the very best work which 
has been produced by any Government in Europe or America in recent years. 
The testimony of foreigners, of men who seldom look to England for anything 
of this sort, on this point is remarkable. Some one may be found to edit 
what Mr. Sadler has left behind him, but I do not think that there is any man 
at present in England who can carry on the work of his office as he has done 
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it. I need hardly say that the actual volumes published are a small part of 
what has been done. The information so accurately and carefully supplied to 
all sorts of people at home, in the Colonies, and abroad has been of the greatest 
service. This information owes its chief value to the fact that it is based ona 
systematic and careful record under the guidance of a man of very wide experi- 
ence of facts at home and abroad, the maintenance of which, no doubt, costs 
money, but a trifling sum of money when compared with our national expendi- 
ture on education. 

Mr. Acland thus closes his letter : “ When the papers are presented 
to Parliament, which I| hope will be within a few days, they will 
be scrutinised with the greatest interest, for it is difficult at pre- 
sent to believe that the difficulties which had to be overcome 
in order to retain Mr. Sadler’s services for the nation can have 
been really insuperable.” We trust that all members of Parlia- 
ment who care about efficiency in education will do their duty 
on this question regardless of party considerations. 


Although the question of Army Reform, which was so conspi- 
cuous at the opening of the present Session, has 
latterly been out of sight, that it has not been out 
of the mind of the Army Reformers is shown by 
the fact that early in May Mr. Beckett drafted a 
motion advocating the maintenance of “ three Divisions of regular 
troops in South Africa, to be counted as part of the establishment 
proposed to be maintained in this country by the Army sclieme 
of 1901,” i.¢., as a part of the Home establishment. Mr. Beckett 
and his friends had hitherto been attacked for their purely nega- 
tive attitude, and were constantly challenged to make some 
positive proposal. They have now relieved themselves of this 
reproach, and the public are awaiting with interest the discussion 
of their motion. That week should succeed week without the 
subject being brought to an issue has encouraged the belief that 
our military policy is under reconsideration, and that the most 
influential members of the Cabinet are favourable to the proposal 
embodied in Mr. Beckett’s motion. The cynic might be tempted 
to suggest that the War Office is merely casting about for some 
presentable pretext for the new departure, as the requisite moral 
courage to admit that the critics, in particular the writer of those 
remarkable articles ‘The Problem of the Army” in the Times, 
have had the best of the argument—is wanting. What is to be 
feared is that some pitiful subterfuge may be resorted to in order 
to conceal the change of policy, and that sham political reasons 
may be adduced for momentarily detaining a large British force 
in South Africa. We trust that Mr. Brodrick may rise superior 
to this temptation, or that in the alternative his powerful col- 
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league at the Colonial Office will refuse to allow the work of 
reconciliation in South Africa to be compromised by the de- 
plorable announcement that “ temporary exigencies ” require the 
reinforcement of the normal British garrison, which is understood 
to be fixed at about 15,000, by another 15,000 troops. Nothing, we 
feel convinced, could have a more unfortunate effect in South 
Africa than a panic-stricken announcement of this character. 
Moreover, it would enable a subsequent combination of military 
obstructionists and political scuttlers to bring the troops back 
in order to “complete the army corps at home.” It must be 
made as clear as the noonday sun that this measure is no tem- 
porary expedient but has been adopted on a general review of 
the problem of Imperial Defence as part of a permanent policy. 


Two months ago we pointed out in these pages that 
one of the strongest objections to the present Army Corps 
Economy of scheme is that it places our forces in astrategically unsound 
Men position. .. . We believe it to be vital to reinforce India 
and Money. in war-time so far as possible, if only to keep up our prestige 
with the natives, and to impress them with the inexhaustible 
character of our resources. But there are only two parts of the Empire from 
which reinforcements could come with any certainty or safety, one being South 
Africa and the other Australia. There would be no difficulty in assembling 
transports at the Cape, or in despatching troops from the Cape, and while an 
Army Corps could reach India in a month from South Africa because it would 
traverse comparatively safe seas, it might take a year before Army Corps from 
this country could be piaced on the Indian frontier, in the face of the Dual 

Alliance. 

In common with other critics we also pointed out that “the 
South African Army Corps would be trained ina country where 
it would have some chance of learning its business.” The main- 
tenance of 30,000 men in South Africa as a part of the home 
establishment, would make for economy as well as efficiency. 
According to the calculation of the Times, three Divisions in South 
Africa, including a colonial allowance to the men, would cost an 
additional million or possibly a million and a half over their 
cost athome. But if this force be put on the Home Establish- 
ment, it does not require the equivalent force in England, 
which is essential under our linked battalion system for all 
battalions on the foreign establishment, and here is where 
the saving comes in. The figures work out as follows: Under 
the present scheme 78 battalions are required at home to 
balance 12 battalions in South Africa and 66 battalions in India 
and at other foreign stations—a total of 156 battalions. On the 
suggested rearrangement the 66 foreign battalions would be fed 
by the 24 in South Africa and the 42 in the United Kingdom, 
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or a total of 132 battalions. In other words, we reduce 
our present number of regulars by 24 battalions, thus saving 
two and a half millions per annum. From this must be 
deducted the extra million and a half for the three South 
African Divisions, the net gain being therefore one million per 
annum. This policy would also have the immense advantage 
of reducing the strain on recruiting by diminishing the annual 
quota by four or five thousand, which one might hope would 
result in eliminating the “ Specials” and “ Brodricks” of which 
we hear in South African telegrams. The effect in England 
would also be excellent, as a reduction of regular troops from 78 
(not counting the Guards) to 42 battalions would involve placing 
our Home Army, which must be mainly composed of auxiliaries, 
on a serious footing. Mr. Brodrick is fortunate in being afforded 
another golden opportunity of placing our military system ona 
businesslike basis. We devoutly hope that he will not reject it 
for fear of impairing the infallibility which is supposed to hedge 
the Cabinet Minister. 


Lord Glasgow has been so obliging as to afford Lord Selborne, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, an opportunity 
of publicly vindicating the famous Admiralty 
Memorandum on naval training. It must be said 
that the First Lord made out a very strong case for his Board. 
We would observe in passing that so far from desiring, as is 
usually suggested by officials and their hangers-on, to find fault 
with Government Departments simply for the sake of finding 
fault, critics such as ourselves, who have no private axes to grind, 
are only too delighted when they are afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of praising official work. We are grateful to Lord Selborne 
and the present Board for constantly providing this opportunity. 
He contended on behalf of the new scheme that as machinery was 
the most important thing on a modern battleship, its principal offi- 
cers must have a knowledge of engineering. ‘So far from its being 
derogatory to an Executive Officer to learn engine-room work, 
he is only completing the education necessary for a combatant 
officer.” That the reform was not acting as a deterrent to naval 
aspirants was shown by the number of applications already re- 
ceived. No decision had yet been reached as to the interchange- 
ability of the engineering and executive branches, but the speaker 
believed in this interchangeability, and trusted that engineers as 
a separate branch would disappear altogether, and that the officers 
who specialised as engineers would merely be known by the 
letter “E” after their name. When once the amalgamation was 
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effected, the question as to whether a specialised engineer who 
had reached the flag-list should be entrusted with the command 
of a fleet would depend solely upon his having the necessary 
qualifications. Lord Selborne defended the decision to revert to 
the early age of entry, on the ground that it had the almost 
unanimous approval of the Navy, and was likely to lead to the 
manufacture of a more accomplished naval officer. To return to 
the principle of nomination was a necessary result of the earlier 
age of entry, and the abolition of competitive examination, 
but every step would be taken to prevent the abuse of patron- 
age, while another essential part of the new scheme was the 
elimination of the inefficient at a sufficiently early age to enable 
them to be educated for other careers. After touching on various 
other criticisms, he concluded with a happy summary of the 
duties of the Board of Admiralty as being “to venerate the 
past, to guard the present, and to live forthe future.” That Lord 
Selborne and his colleagues are trying to live up to this noble 
ideal is shown by the progressive and stimulating speech of Sir 
John Fisher, the Second Sea Lord, at the Academy Banquet, 
which has made a great impression both on those who heard 
and those who have read it. 


Our well-informed Washington correspondent, Mr. Maurice 
The Cleveland Low, is inclined to take aa serious view oi 
Re a portentous phenomenon, viz., the re-entry 

of ex-President Cleveland into the public life of 
the United States. The organised “booming” of a man who 
was believed to correspond exactly to the late Speaker Reed’s 
definition of a statesman, viz., ‘a dead politician,” appears to be 
making rapid progress, as evinced, for instance, by the remark- 
able reception accorded to Mr. Cleveland at the great city of 
St. Louis in the beginning of May, where he was, to some ex- 
tent, in public competition with Mr. Roosevelt. According to 
one correspondent, the ex-President “seemed to be a sub- 
ject of greater interest” than the present President. “ Some 
women threw flowers at him, and others greeted him with shouts 
of ‘Our next President !’” When passing through Baltimore, he 
was thus affectionately accosted : “Grover, Grover, four more 
years of Grover.” When one remembers what the Cleveland 
régime really signified to the United States one realises how short is 
the popular memory. There can be very little doubt, however, as 
to the origin of this movement. The millionaires and billionaires 
have long since made up their minds to “ knife’ President Roose- 
velt, whose prescience enables him to see that the piling of Trust 
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upon Trust may become a national peril. The magnates—or 
“ Seigneurs,” as they are called in that remarkable little volume Our 
Benevolent Feudalism, which we strongly recommend to those of 
our readers who are interested in the modern development of the 
Great Republic—dread the practical and resolute statesmanship of 
Mr. Roosevelt far more than the spoliatory schemes of the Populists, 
which can never become dangerous in a country where patriotism 
is so ingrained. Mr. Bryan and his supporters can always be held 
up to public odium as Little Americans who would haul down the 
Stars and Stripes from various places which it decorates. Mr. 
Roosevelt is of a different kidney, and cannot be thus contemptu- 
ously dismissed, for he has a passion for the Flag and has the 
Monroe Doctrine on the brain. It is indeed his love of 
country and not a mere hatred of Plutocrats which makes him 
realise the danger of the new feudalism. The “ Seigneurs” cannot 
in decency run a rival Republican candidate to the present 
President, so they have hit on the ingenious idea of wresting Mr. 
Cleveland—a trusty friend of Trusts—from the happy oblivion of 
his own fireside. It would be absurd for an outsider to express 
any opinion as to the chances of this manoeuvre, nor should we 
presume to criticise the choice of the American people. But the 
effect abroad of replacing a Roosevelt by a Cleveland would be 
very much the same as though the British people deliberately 
preferred Sir William Harcourt to Mr. Chamberlain. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


DEFINITION is proverbially difficult, but the effort to frame it 
tends to elicit fulness and precision of comprehension. What 
then do we mean by administration in general, and what are the 
various and diverse conceptions that enter into the particular 
idea of naval administration ? 

Considered generally, administration is, 1 suppose, an office 
committed to an individual, or to a corporate body, by some 
competent authority, to the end that it may supply a particular 
want felt. At a point in its historical development a country 
finds that it wants a navy. To supply the want it constitutes an 
office. For the special need it vests so much of its own power as 
may be necessary in a particular person or persons, and requires 
that he, or they, supply to ita navy. The original grant of power 
carries the reasonable implication that they will be maintained 
and amplified as occasion requires. That is the duty of the State 
to the administration it has created ; and for that reason the State 
—which in Great Britain is ultimately the people—needs to 
understand what is involved in the office, for the existence and 
working of which it has made itself responsible. It is not, indeed, 
requisite to follow out all the minutiz of action, but it is essential 
to comprehend the several great principles which should receive 
recognition in the completed scheme ; which of them should 
govern, and which should be subordinate in function. If these 
relations be properly adjusted, the system is sound and may 
be trusted to work itself, provided continuous care be taken in 
the choice of persons. The engine will be good; but the 
engineers must be good also. 

Naval administration has another side, and one more commonly 
familiar. It faces two ways, towards the nation and towards the 
service. It ministers to the country a navy; but in so doing it 
embraces numerous functions, and engages in numerous activi- 
ties, the object of which is the navy itself, in the supply of all 
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that is needed for its healthy existence. It is to these in their 
entirety that the term naval administration is most commonly 
applied. Thus viewed the subject is complex, and demands a 
certain amount of analysis, in order that by the recognition of 
the leading needs and principles involved there may be a clearer 
understanding of their individual bearings and relative import- 
ance. As in most practical callings it will be found here that 
efficiency depends upon a full appreciation of elements which, 
though essential, are conflicting in tendency, and upon due 
weight being given to each. 

Administration being a term of very general application, it will 
be expected that that of the navy should present close analogies, 
and even points of identity with other forms of administration ; 
for instance, that in it, as elsewhere, efficiency of result will be 
better secured by individual responsibility than by collective 
responsibility. But along with general resemblance, naval 
administration is very clearly and sharply differentiated by the 
presence of an element which is foreign to almost all other 
activities of life in countries like Great Britain and the United 
States. The military factor is to it not merely incidental, but 
fundamental; whatever other result may be achieved, naval 
administration has failed unless it provide to the nation an 
efficient fighting body, directed by well-trained men, animated 
by a strong military spirit. On the other hand, many of the 
operations connected with it differ from those common to civil 
life only in a certain particularity of method. This is true in 
principal measure of the financial management, of the medical 
establishment, and to a considerable though much smaller 
degree of the manufacturing processes connected with the pro- 
duction of naval material. The business routine of even the 
most military department of a naval administration is in itself 
more akin to civil than to military life: but it by no means 
follows that those departments would be better administered 
under men of civil habits of thought than by those of military 
training. The method exists for the result, and an efficient 
fighting body is not to be attained by weakening the appreciation 
of military necessities at the very fountain head of their supply in 
the administration. This necessary appreciation can be the 
result only of personal experience of good and bad through the 
formative period of life. 

We find, therefore, at the very outset of our inquiry two funda- 
mental yet opposing elements, neither of which can be eliminated. 
Nor can they be reconciled, in the sense of becoming sympa- 
thetic. In its proper manifestation the jealousy between the 
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civil and military spirits is a healthy symptom. They can be 
made to work together harmoniously and efficiently, to comple- 
ment, not to antagonise each other ; provided means are taken to 
ensure to each its due relative precedence and weight in the 
determination of practical questions. 

Historically, the institution and development of naval admin- 
istration has been essentially a civil process, the object of which 
has been to provide and keep in readiness a national weapon for 
war. The end is war—fighting ; the instrument is the navy ; the 
means are the various activities which we group under the head 
of administration. Of these three the end necessarily conditions 
the others. The proverb is familiar, “He who wills the end 
wills the means.” Whatever is essential to the spirit and organi- 
sation of the Navy afloat, to its efficiency for war, must find itself 
adequately represented in the administration, in order that the 
exigencies of fighting may be kept well to the front in govern- 
mental and national consideration. Since armies and navies 
have existed as permanent national institutions, there has been a 
constant struggle on the part of the military element to keep the 
end—fighting, or readiness to fight—superior to mere adminis- 
trative considerations. This is but natural, for all men tend to 
magnify their office. The military man having to do the fighting, 
considers that the chief necessity; the administrator equally 
naturally tends to think the smooth running of the machine the 
most admirable quality. Both are necessary; but the latter 
cannot obtain under the high pressure of war unless in peace the 
contingency of war has dictated its system. There is a quaint, 
well-worn story, which may yet be new to some readers, of an 
administrator who complained that his office was working 
admirably until war came and threw everything out of gear. 

The opposition between civil and military, necessitating their 
due adjustment, may be said to be original, of the nature of 
things. It is born with naval administration. Corresponding 
roughly to these primary factors are the two principal activities 
in which administration is exerted—organisation and execution. 
These also bear to each other the relation of means to end. 
Organisation is not for itself, but is a means to an ultimate 
executive action ; in the case of a navy, to war or to the preven- 
tion of war. It is, therefore, in its end—war—that organisation 
must find the conditions dictating its character. Whatever the 
system adopted, it must aim above all to perfect efficiency in 
military action ; and the nearer it approaches to this ideal the 
better it is. It would seem that this is too obvious for mention. 
It may be for mention ; but not for reiteration. The long record 
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of naval history on the side of administration shows a constant 
predominance of other considerations, and the abiding necessity 
for insistence, in season and out of season, that the one test of 
naval administration is not the satisfactory or economical working 
of the office, as such, but the readiness in all points of the 
navy for war. The one does not exclude the other ; but there is 
between them the relation of greater and less. 

Both organisation and execution are properties alike of the 
active navy, the instrument for war, and of the naval administra- 
tion, the means which has been constituted to create and maintain 
the instrument; but from their respective spheres, and in pro- 
portion to their relative nearness to the great final end of war, the 
one or the other characteristic is found predominant. The naval 
officer on board his ship, face to face with the difficulties of the 
profession, and in daily contact with the grim implements that 
remind him of the eventualities of his calling, naturally sees in 
organisation mainly a means to an end. Some indeed fall short. 
The martinet is a man to whom the organisation is more than a 
means; but he is the exception. Naval administration, on the 
other hand, in the common acceptation of the term, is mostly 
office work. It comes into contact with the Navy proper chiefly 
through official correspondence, less by personal intercourse with 
the officers concerned ; still less by immediate contact with the 
daily life of the profession, which it learns at second hand. It 
consequently tends to overvalue the orderly routine and obser- 
vance of the system by which it receives information, transmits 
orders, checks expenditure, files returns, and, in general, keeps 
with the service the touch of paper; in short, the organisation 
which has been created for facilitating its own labours. In due 
measure these are imperatively necessary; but it is undeniable 
that the practical tendency is to exaggerate their importance 
relatively to the executive end proposed. 

Even in the case of naval officers entering administrative 
offices, the influence of prolonged tenure is in the same direc- 
tion. The habits of a previous lifetime doubtless act as a check, 
in proportion to the strength they have acquired in the individual. 
They serve as an invaluable leaven, not only to his own thought 
but to that of his associates. Nevertheless, the experience is 
general that permanence in an office essentially civil tends to 
diminish the intimate appreciation of naval exigencies ; yet upon 
this alone can thrive that sympathy between the administrative 
and executive functions of the navy which is requisite to effi- 
ciency. The habit of the arm-chair easily prevails over that of 
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best considered systems, a frequent exchange between the civil 
and military parts of their profession, between the administrative 
offices and the army or fleet, is thought expedient for officers 
who show aptitude for the former. It is better for them per- 
sonally, better for the administration, and consequently better for 
the service at large. It prevails extensively in the United States 
Navy, where it is frequently the subject of ill-instructed outside 
criticism on the score of. sea-officers being on “shore duty.” 
Without asserting that the exact proportions of service are always 
accurately observed, it may be confidently affirmed that the 
interchange between the civil and military occupations tends to 
facilitate the smooth working of both, by promoting mutual 
understanding of conditions and difficulties. 

The subject of this paper is not the navy, although that as a 
military organisation has necessarily its own interior administra- 
tion. What we have here to consider is an organisation 
essentially civil, although it has naval men as individual members 
and a military body as the subject of its activities. In the 
United States the naval administration has thus been con- 
tinuously regarded as a civil occupation under the two principal 
forms given it since the adoption of the Constitution. In its 
origin, in 1798, the Secretary of the Navy was the sole func- 
tionary and a member of the President’s Cabinet. The Board 
of Naval Commissioners, which from 1815 to 1842 was charged 
with all the Ministerial duties under the Secretary, was composed 
of three naval captains ; but when one of them, Captain Charles 
Morris, was selected for a temporary command at sea, he insisted 
upon resigning his office of Commissioner, because “I believed 
that the exercise of the military duties of a captain, whilst 
holding a district commission of a civil character, would be 
exceedingly disagreeable to the feelings of the officers, even if 
legal.” When the Board of Naval Commissioners gave way to 
the Bureau System which now exists, the same civil character 
inhered, and incumbents of Bureaus were at times taken directly 
from civil life. In the British Navy the understanding was the 
same concerning the civil nature of duties assumed by naval 
officers under the organisation which we call Naval Administra- 
tion. One of the earliest notable incidents of Nelson’s life, when 
a young captain, was a flat refusal to obey the order of an officer 
much his senior, when holding the local position of a Dockyard 
Commissioner in the Civil Administration of the Navy. The 
administration of the British Navy then was in fact distinctly 
styled civil. It had a large history, characterised through great 
part of its course by incessant struggle with the military adminis- 
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tration, either incorporated+in the single person of the Lord High 
Admiral, or more usually placed in commission as the Board of 
Admiralty. The latter was nominally superior, but commonly 
strove in vain to assert its authority against an interest strongly 
entrenched in a traditional position. 

In the United States there never has been such formal duality 
of functions as was produced by the gradual evolution of the 
British system, which, like the British Constitution, rather grew 
than was framed. The effect in the latter, by the existence of 
the two Boards, was to illustrate and intensify an antagonism 
always sufficiently rooted in the opposition between civil and 
military. Thence resulted practical evils which finally compelled 
the formal abolition of the Civil Board, and the transfer of its 
duties to the Board of Admiralty, suitably reinforced for that 
purpose by a number of subordinate technical experts, not 
members of the Board, and no longer so associated together as 
to hold the power of concerted action which attaches to an 
organic group. There was thus restored, or it should rather be 
said established, the unity essential to all military administration ; 
the unity in this case of a single, regularly constituted Board. 
From this, however, the logic of facts has gradualy evolved the 
accepted principle of a supreme individual responsibility, that of 
the First Lord, who is a member of the Cabinet. He is respon- 
sible for all the business of the Admiralty, while each of the 
other members has his separate functions, for the discharge of 
which he is responsible to the First Lord, although, as we are 
informed by a recent high authority, “this responsibility is not 
easy to define.” 

In Great Britain, therefore, as in the United States, one man is 
now ultimately responsible—the Secretary of the Navy in the 
one State, the First Lord in the other. The difference between 
the two systems is that the United States Secretary, belonging to 
no Board, has only subordinates to deal with, not associates. 
The First Lord, as member of the Board, which assembles fre- 
quently, necessarily meets his assistants not merely singly, but 
together ; thus undergoing an influence much weightier and 
more complex than that of consulting at convenience single men 
each of whom appears before him strong only in his natural 
strength of character, modified by the military habit of submis- 
sion. We are told of Sir Robert Walpole that he avoided as 
much as possible calling Cabinet councils, lest they should furnish 
the elements of an opposition. The First Lord doubtless may 
absent himself from the meetings of the Board if he will, but 
the spirit of the system would in that case be violated. Like the 
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American Secretary of the Navy, he is, by custom now almost 
invariable, a civilian. Regarding the expert professional mem- 
bers of the naval administration as subordinate, as they properly 
are in both systems, it is evident that the British tends to a greater 
influence of the military element. It is, however, influence, not 
authority ; two powers of very different natures. There appears 
to be in practice considerable indeterminateness as to the execu- 
tive functions of the Board as a body, an absence of definition 
characteristically English ; but the single ultimate responsibility 
of the First Lord necessarily carries with it single uncontrolled 
authority. Without that it is idle to speak of responsibility. 

In main outline, both systems consist of a single responsible 
civil head with a number of professional subordinates, among 
whom are apportioned the several executive duties of the naval 
administration. The British provides in addition, by distinct 
implication and by usual practice, a consultative body, which 
does not exist in the American. Although it is, of course, open 
to any secretary to call such into existence for his own assistance, 
its opinions would not give him, being its creator, the moral 
support, nor exert over him the influence, that inheres in one 
established by statute. This difference tends to emphasise the 
single responsibility of the United States Secretary of the Navy, 
and probably has the result of producing in him a greater sense 
of accountability. He has no associates ; the British First Lord 
has. It is interesting to note that each method reproduces the 
specific political genius of the nation. In the United States the 
executive power of the general government rests explicitly in 
one man; so also that of the Navy Department. In Great Britain 
the executive government rests in a Committee of Parliament, of 
whom one is a Prime Minister ; the administration of the navy 
is also technically in commission, whatever may be the practical 
outcome as to responsibility. 

There is yet another result of the Board system as compared 
with ours, in that an officer of experience writing about it can 
say, ‘‘ There is no real separation of the duties of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; they are not heads of departments rigidly defined ; 
the operations they superintend are closely inter-related.” ‘‘The 
happy constitution of the Board enables it to handle a mass of 
business now grown to vast complexity, without splitting it up 
into over-specialised departments, presided over by independent 
chiefs with duties and offices sharply and precisely defined.” 
The contrast here is pronounced; for while the duties of the 
bureau-chiefs, who are the professional subordinates of the 
American civil head of department, are necessarily closely inter- 
related, because concerning the same common profession, they 
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are nevertheless sharply defined, and their chiefs mutually 
independent. This condition emphasises their individual respon- 
sibility; but it also fosters a separateness of interest and of action 
which has been considered by some in the United States Navy a 
fruitful cause of bad administration. The only unifying force is, 
not the consultation and interaction of a Board, but the authority 
of a single head; and he, being frequesatly inexpert in naval 
practical life, is not always best fitted to comprehend the relative 
value of technical or military points, or to adjust to the best 
advantage of the service the conflicting demands which the 
bureau-chiefs represent. 

We are here in presence of a great difficulty of naval adminis- 
tration, which is, to attain and preserve substantial unity of 
executive action, while at the same time providing for the distribu- 
tion among several individuals of a mass of detailed duties, beyond 
the power of one man to discharge. This need of unity applies 
not only to high considerations of policy, or a few larger questions 
of administration. It enters into every dockyard, and above all 
into every component unit of the fleet. In the United States 
seven bureaus have a part and a claim in every ship that is 
planned. When it is remembered that the necessarily contracted 
capacity of a ship of war has in every period made the disposition 
of space a difficult problem, it will be understood that in our 
day, of complicated construction and armament, we have in the 
various bureau demands the elements of a conflict that may 
aptly be called intestine. To this must be added, qualifying and, 
to some extent, contesting the whole result, the military require- 
ments of the navy outside of the administration, which has the 
combatant duties pressing upon its attention. Nautical qualities, 
armament and armour, speed, coal capacity, provisions and 
stores, accommodation of crew, sanitary provision, all these, with 
many details attendant on each, have their special representative 
in the central general administration. Beyond these, but not 
specifically represented there, is the military body which 
demands, or should demand, the observance of the pre-eminent 
consideration that the ship should be in all respects fitted for the 
special function she is to fulfil in a fleet; that cruisers, for 
instance, should not only be fast, but in all things contrived for 
celerity in all their actions; that battleships, being meant to act 
together, should not only be individually good, but essentially 
homogeneous, especially in tactical qualities. In the report of one 
of the early American Secretaries it was noted, to the grave 
discredit of the Civil Administration of the Royal Navy, that the 
existence of “numerous distinct classes of the same rate, as well 
in their hulls as in masts, sails, and equipment, and in «a siill 
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greater degree in their qualities for combined action, demonstrates 
the prevalence of caprice and prejudice, instead of science and 
system.” Even the interchange of parts and of stores, between 
vessels of the same class, upon which he turther comments, 
though perhaps less important to-day, is a consideration not out 
of date. 

Over all hovers, not unhealthfully, the consideration of expense. 
A very high official in a navy, which entrusts to a naval officer 
the final decisions as to the assemblage of qualities, said once to 
me: “With practically unlimited money, such as your lucky 
nation can give, one may go to extremes in experiments ; but 
limited as we are in means, and with large establishments, it is 
necessary to digest ideas, to compromise on size, and to settle on 
a type.” In the support thus given to unity of design, in 
ensuring a just predominance to military considerations, con- 
siderations that think first of the day of battle, of the months of 
campaign, of the services of the scout, of the evolutions of the 
fleet, of the need for numbers as well as for individual size, it can 
be seen that the pressure of economy may be an invaluable ally. 

The two great oppositions inherent in naval administration— 
civil versus military, unity of action against multiplicity of activi- 
ties—are but a reflection of the essential problem of warfare. 
A saying has been attributed by Thiers to the great Napoleon that 
the difficulty of the art of war consists in concentrating in order 
to fight, and disseminating in order to subsist. There is no other, 
he said, aphcristically. The problem is one of embracing oppo- 
sites. That we have here on the one hand unity of action, and 
on the other diffusion of activities, in the harmonious combina- 
tion of which the problem of war consists, is probably plain 
enough ; but it may be less obvious how the civil element enters 
where all is apparently military. Nevertheless it is there in full 
administrative force. The army concentrated to fight is the 
army unified in the final action for which it exists ; the military 
element in full vigour and predominance, the question of sub- 
sistence reduced for the moment to the barest minimum, yet not 
even so wholly discarded. The army disseminated to subsist is a 
force for which unity of action is temporarily subordinated to the 
exigency that so many men cannot live on the resources of a 
narrow district, in which it camps or through which it marches, 
nor conveniently receive even its own dairy supplies from a 
single centre. Given over now chiefly to subsisting, against the 
next call for action, the administrative bodies, civil in function if 
military in rank, assume the predominant role. Nevertheless, 
even here military necessity exercises the prior control, for the 
position of the several corps, if stationary, or the lines of march 
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of the several columns, if in movement, must be so disposed that 
concentration may be effected with a rapidity which shall defy an 
enemy's attempt to strike any division in detail. This military 
requirement, though latent, subjects to itself the whole adminis- 
trative regulation, whatever the inconvenience. 

In operations of actual war the predominance of the military 
end in view is easily maintained, and is personified in the officer 
in chief command. The principle is settled that in the field all 
purely administrative bodies, commonly called staff corps, are 
under his orders. It is less easy in peace to ensure the due 
balance between the end and the means; the action, and the 
activities which underlie action. Administration then becomes 
the bigger and more imposing activity, with an increasing 
tendency to exist for itself rather than for the military purposes 
which are its sole reason for existence. It is not that the head 
has ceased to be military, for in war as in peace the military as 
well as the administrative head of the navy may be a civil official, 
as he is in Great Britain and the United States; but warlike 
action having ended, the importance of keeping military necessi- 
ties predominant is gradually subjected to other considerations. 
Yet in that predominance, in whatever way assured, is to be 
found the unifying principle of a military administration. In 
the due relation and subordination of the two ideas, military and 
civil, unity of action with distribution of activities too copious 
for one man’s discharge, consists the problem of military and of 
naval administration. It involves execution, concerning which 
it is a commonplace to say that in its greatest efficiency it is the 
function of one solely responsible ; and it involves also organisa- 
tion, which by its very name implies multiplicity, for organisation 
isan assemblage of organs among which functions are appor- 
tioned. 

As usual, history sheds an illuminative ray on this subject by 
its narrative of progress. Where a naval administrative system is 
the result of a natural evolution, it will usually be found to begin 
on a small scale, in the hands of a single person. It has then but 
one organ, however many the functions. As it progresses in 
scope and number of activities, its functions differentiate more 
and more and it is led to evolve organs. In the process the two 
ideas which we have noted will be found not only to exist, but to 
conflict perpetually. The subordinate functions embodied in the 
problem of maintenance, however distributed, tend ever to assert 
their independence of one another and of the end for which they 
severally and collectively exist. The complaint of this tendency 
is a part of naval history, and finds its natural voice in the military 
sea-going body, because that is the chief sufferer. 
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The naval administration of Great Britain, originating and con- 
tinuing for centuries in a political organisation of much lower 
type than now obtains, affords the best example of a purely 
natural evolution, controlled by circumstances, the successive 
steps of which can be very briefly told. Collated with that of the 
United States, the contrast illustrates by comparison. In the 
reign of John is first found a single official, called the Clerk of the 
Ships. He had from time to time subordinates ; but as a matter 
of organisation he stood alone, charged with all the duties con- 
nected with the maintenance of the king’s ships. The navy, so 
far as it existed independently of a temporary assemblage of 
merchant vessels for a particular purpose, was then regarded less as 
national than as the personal property of the Sovereign. This very 
rudimentary civil administration lasted to the days of Henry VIIL., 
who, throughout his life, interested himself directly in the 
development of naval material, partly from political recognition 
of the value and scope of a navy for England, partly through 
personal bent. Mr. Oppenheim, the most searching investigator 
in this field, writes : ‘“‘ For almost thirty-eight years, nearly every 
year marked some advance in construction or administration, 
some plan calculated to make the navy a more effective fighting 
instrument.” This close association would naturally show the 
ruler when the existing administrative system had become inade- 
quate to the extension it had received. Hence, in the last year of 
his reign, Henry constituted a board of five officers, civil func- 
tionaries, among whom were distributed the various administrative 
duties. To this, with considerable interruptions under the first 
Stuarts and the Commonwealth, the care and development of the 
material of the navy was intrusted for nearly three centuries. 
The members were known as the Principal Officers, and later as 
the Navy Board, their work being done under the superintendence 
of the Sovereign, directly or through a Minister. The head of the 
navy as a military force was the Lord High Admiral; but in early 
days that officer was not necessarily expert in naval material, not 
necessarily a seaman at all, nor the office itself continuous. He 
was therefore entirely at a disadvantage in maintaining his side 
of any technical contention. 

This condition lasted till the Restoration, when the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., became Lord High Admiral. He was 
a seaman of ccnsiderable administrative ability, and with the 
personal prestige of royal blood. He revived the Navy Board 
under his own control. When deprived of his position, because a 
Roman Catholic, the office of Lord High Admiral was placed in 
commission ; an Admiralty Board, military in character, succeeded 
to the authority that the Duke had established. From this time 
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there were the two Boards, the Admiralty and the Navy, the 
military and the civil. The former was nominally superior ; but 
the latter, which comprised substantially all that we call naval 
administration, being older and well established, succeeded in 
maintaining a position which has been characterised as of more 
than semi-independence. The result was a divided control, and 
antagonism between the two which represented respectively the 
civil and military functions; nor was this lessened by the fact 
that members of the Navy Board were not infrequently sea 
officers, who thus passed into a civil occupation, practically aban- 
doning their former profession. The fault inhered in the system. 

Divided control means divided responsibility ; and that in turn 
means no responsibility, or at least one very hard to fix. The 
abuses that grow up, especially in the dockyards, the effect of 
which of course was transmitted to the navy that depended upon 
them, led to a loud outcry throughout the service towards the 
end of the eighteenth century ; but horses are not swapped when 
crossing streams, and the exigencies of the great wars which 
ended in 1815 made it long impossible to attempt the revolu- 
tionary change needed. This was carried out in 1832 by the 
Government which came in with the Reform Bill of 1830. The 
spirit of the innovation was summarised in the expression, “ Indi- 
vidual (undivided) Responsibility.” The Navy Board disappeared 
altogether. The civil functions which in the process of centuries 
had accumulated in its hands, and had culminated by successive 
additions into a very numerous and loose aggregation of officials, 
were concentrated into five heads, having separate and inde- 
pendent responsibilities ; in this resembling the Chiefs of Bureau 
in the United States Naval Administration. Each of the five was 
specifically under one of the members of the Admiralty Board, 
who thus represented that particular interest of the Navy in the 
Board regarded as a consultative body. Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton writes : “This was a consolidation of functions and a 
subordination of the civil branches to the Admiralty as a whole 

. under the Board of Admiralty collectively and under the 
Lords individually.” While the First Lord is a civilian, the 
majority of the other members of the Admiralty are naval officers. 
Authority, therefore, is in civil hands, while military influence 
enters strongly. 

While | highly appreciate the value of this latter factor, par- 
ticularly as the sea lords do not consequently give up sea-going, 
but remain actively connected with their profession, it appears to 
my observation of human nature that the system has some of the 
disadvantages of a council of war, tending to make responsibility 
elusive. I question, in short, the entire soundness of a scheme 
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which by its nature, if not by specific provision, inclines to place 
executive action in the hands of a consultative body. It seems 
to sap individual responsibility ; not perhaps in subordinates, 
but, what is much worse, in the head, in the commander-in-chiet 
of the administration, upon whom depends the great determina- 
tive lines of provision and of policy. In conception, the Admiralty 
primarily is a Board, secondarily individual members. For in- 
dividual responsibility at the head, too much depends upon the 
personality of the First Lord, too little upon his position. During 
a brief period in 1827, as two centuries before, an arrangement 
more formally ideal obtained. The Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William 1V., being appointed Lord High Admiral, the Admiralty 
Board lapsed as a Board and became his Council. The modifi- 
cation here made in deference to royal blood might well serve as 
a model for naval administration ; a head with advisers feels 
responsibility more than a head with associates. It should go 
without saying that in any case the head must be good. 

In the United States Naval Administration the head is one man, 
with no division of responsibility. His own superior, the Presi- 
dent, may control his action, as may Congress by law, but this, as 
far as it goes, is simply a transfer of responsibility in its entirety. 
It is not a division. The Secretary of the Navy has no associates, 
but he has subordinates. In them he has capable advisers, so far 
as he chooses to use them; but he can transfer to them no 
responsibility, except that of doing as he tells them. The respon- 
sibility of decision is his alone. The law constitutes them 
subordinate executive officers, just as it constitutes a lieutenant 
in the navy; but it does not constitute them advisers, and there 
is in their position nothing which compels the Secretary to hear 
their advice, still less to accept it. The division among them of 
the totality of the administrative functions, and the attribution to 
each of his particular duties, are in the hands of the Secretary. 
Each is independent of the others, and there is nothing in law to 
compel conference between them. The Secretary may assemble 
them, or any number of them, as a board for consultation, in his 
presence or otherwise ; but there is nothing in the system which 
obliges him to do so. Unity of action between several naval 
technical experts, each of whom is represented in the planning 
and maintenance of every naval vessel, and some in every 
element of naval military efficiency, depends entirely upon the 
co-ordinating force of the Secretary, who isa civilian, possibly 
with only more or less outside knowledge of the subject. The 
system provides no strictly professional unifying force, such as 
the Board of Admiralty, which has a numerical preponderance of 
combatant sea-officers, each of whom has in individual control 
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one or more of the technical administrative departments, and may 
be supposed therefore to be fully informed of its arguments in 
any technical matter under discussion. The constitution of the 
Admiralty Board also ensures that all technical details and their 
effect upon naval efficiency shall be scrutinised from the point of 
view of the men who shall do the work of war. The American 
plan fixes the very strictest individual responsibility in the Secre- 
tary, and in his principal subordinates, the Chiefs of Bureau. His 
duties are universal and supreme, theirs sharply defined and 
inutually independent. This result appears to me superior to the 
British, but it has the defects of its qualities ; not too much 
independence in responsibility, but, so far as the system goes, too 
little co-ordination. As I said of the responsibility of the First 
Lord, unity of action depends too much on the personality of 
the Secretary. 

The naval administration of the United States has also a 
history ; one less of evolution than of successive methods, com- 
pressed within a very few years. The evolution has been simply 
a progressive experience, with results formulated in ordinances. 
The navy of the Revolution disappeared entirely, and with it the 
several systems upon which Congress had attempted to administer 
it. In the first organisation of the new Government, no provision 
was made for a navy. When the truce between Portugal and 
Algiers in 1793 took from American shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean the incidental protection of the Portuguese Navy, it was 
resolved to build six frigates ; but as this was to be only a tem- 
porary force, not to be continued in casea peaceful arrangement 
could be made with the piratical community, the administrative 
care of the vessels was attached to the War Department. It was 
not until the oppression of the French Revolutionary Govern- 
ment upon neutral commerce culminated in the decree of January 
1798, making any neutral vessel lawful prize if it had on board 
a single article of. English origin, that the United States deter- 
mined to have a navy. On April 27, 1798, Congress authorised 
the President to build, or obtain, twelve vessels of a force not 
exceeding twenty-two guns each; and on April 30 the office of 
Secretary of the Navy was established by law. The first Secre- 
tary entered on his duties the following June. Until the close of 
the war of 1812, the Secretary in person, like the Clerk of the 
Ships, was the naval administration. He had assistants no doubt, 
and obtained assistance, technical and military, from experts of 
both classes ; but function had not yet differentiated into organi- 
sation, and he not only was responsible, but had to give personal 
attention to various and trivial details of most diverse character, 
which overburdened him by their mass, and prevented concen- 
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tration of attention upon the real great matters of his office. A 
difficulty such as this of course reached its height under the pres- 
sure of war, and led to the first statutory expansion of the system. 
The duties of the Secretary, as a later incumbent of the office 
wrote, arrange themselves under two distinct heads. First in 
importance are those connected with the more comprehensive 
interests of the State, the general policy of the navy involved in 
the increase of the fleet, its employment and distribution when 
created. Subordinate to these are the functions connected with 
the construction, equipment, and maintenance of naval force; 
the designing, building, arming, and manning of ships. These 
latter are strictly technical. The policy is not, and therefore may 
be adequately grasped by a person without antecedent profes- 
sional acquirements, as the Secretary often must be. 

In this analysis it is easy to recognise the dual functions of the 
British Admiralty and Navy Board before consolidation. It is 
correct as far as it goes, and was sufficiently comprehensive for 
the time, 1842, when it was written. The naval seaman then 
might, and very shortly before did, receive the ship from the 
builder a bare shell ; he was expected to be able to mast her, rig 
her, stow her, mount her guns, bend her sails, as well as to take 
her to sea, handle her, and fight her. The military and 
technical parts of the profession were so closely entwined in the 
same men that to suggest a distinction between them, however 
real, would have seemed superfluous. Even in those days of 
very simple construction and armament, however, the evil effects 
of valuing the technical above the military was anticipated by 
some. “Keep them at sea,” said Lord St. Vincent, “and they 
cannot help being seamen; but care must be taken to ensure 
efficiency at the guns.” In 1812 neglect of this wise maxim 
showed its results to the Britis. Since 1842 the immense 
technical advances in all matters connected with naval con- 
struction, propulsion, and armament have tended, by their 
exaltation of the technical contribution to naval power, to 
depreciate in popular recognition the element of military 
efficiency. Yet, so long as navies remain, they will exist for 
fighting ; the military considerations being the end, must neces- 
sarily continue supreme. 

Naval administration, to be successful, must in its constitution 
reflect this condition. A necessary antecedent to doing so is the 
intellectual appreciation of the relation of civil to military, not 
merely in the politics of a country, but in a service essentially 
military. Upon this must follow formal provision for the due 
representation of both in the system. This is doubly necessary, 
because administration, being essentially civil in function, will 
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not of itself evolve military energy. This must be injected by 
design. 

The American naval captains of 1815 had shown themselves 
thorough masters in practice of all sides of their profession, 
technical and military. Of the antecedent construction they had 
learned in experience the essential underlying principles affecting 
the nautical qualities of ships, as distinguished from the 
mechanical processes of putting them together by the ship 
builder. They, therefore, were fitted to oversee the part of 
administration ‘‘ connected with the construction of naval force,” 
as well as the “equipment and maintenance.” To entrust this 
duty to one of them, or to a Board of several, was a recourse so 
natural that it had been recommended in 1801 by the first 
Secretary after two years incumbency. ‘The business of the 
Navy Department embraces too many objects for the super- 
intendence of one person. The public interest has suffered. The 
establishment of a Board of three or five experienced navy officers 
to superintend such parts of the duties as nautical men are best 
qualified to understand would be a saving to the public.” Sucha 
Board, by the authority that attaches to a constituted organ as 
distinct from the purely personal, unorganised, and unauthorised 
efforts of single officers, might have saved the country from the 
gigantic administrative mistake, essentially military in its effects 
on efficiency, of building gunboats to the exclusion of seagoing 
ships, locking up in a body of two hundred vessels impotent, 
singly and collectively, officers and men sufficient, by a later 
Secretary's report, to man thirteen ships-of-the-line. 

The recommendation of 1801 fell fruitless. There followed 
eight years of a President who held navies in abhorrence, as at 
the best barely tolerable evils. The war of 1812, with the vastly 
increased burden laid upon the Secretary,emphasised the necessity 
of relief. By an Act of February 7, 1815, there was constituted a 
Board of Navy Commissioners, placed explicitly under the super- 
intendence of the Secretary; to act as his agent, or, to use the 
terms of the Act, “to discharge all the ministerial duties” of his 
office, to which further it was expressly “attached.” Subordina- 
tion could scarcely be more distinctly affirmed. Its composition 
was purely military, three sea-officers of the rank of captain, then 
the highest in the Navy; but its duties were civil in character, 
and to define them the Act quoted verbatim the terms of the law 
of 1798, which created the Secretary’s own position: “ All matters 
connected with the naval establishment of the United States.” 
The “establishment” is the entire organisation of the navy, dock- 
yards and ships, material and personnel, from inception to com- 
pletion, considered apart from its active use for national policy. 
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The use of this completed instrument is a military attribute, and 
is, of course, in the hands of the constitutional Commander-in- 
Chief, the President, who may exercise his office through the 
Secretary or such other person as he selects. 

There was much good in this plan. It preserved the single 
accountability of the Secretary, provided him with the responsible 
assistance of a competent board of experts, and secured due 
influence to military considerations in a quarter where they tend 
to disappear. The grave defect was that the Board’s responsi- 
bility was collective, not individual ; and its action in all matters 
was joint, not several. There was no division of executive func- 
tions. Everything done was the act of all. It needs but little 
experience of life to know that under such circumstances decision 
is inevitably slow, that action shares the defect, and that the more 
positive and the firmer the individual members in their convictions, 
the more dilatory the machine, by the protraction of discussion. 
Ordinarily, in practice, some corrective is found in the disposition 
of one or more of any three to submit to the stronger character 
of another ; and one or two will take the most of the work for the 
sake of exercising all the power. But such a result neither re- 
moves the evil of a joint responsibility, nor attains the beneficial 
result of dividing the executive labour. Responsibility, which 
should be single, was divided among three; and activities beyond 
the ability of one, instead of being apportioned, remained the 
charge of all, and therefore of each. 

Thus examined, the legislation of 1815 is seen to signalise the 
second step in the process of evolution, which it would seem 
must characterise the process of a military administration that 
springs from and follows the natural development of national 
wants. First the one man, the agent of the Government, the 
seed in which, for the time, are embraced all the potential 
administrative functions. These in last analysis are reduced to 
two—the civil and the military ; all purely technical work falling 
under the former head. As the office grows, and outstrips the 
knowledge and power of one man, the next step is to provide 
him a body of assistants to take upon them severally and collec- 
tively the distinctively technical work, which the actual incumbent, 
either through ignorance or pressure of occupation, is unable to 
discharge. The Principal Officers of Henry VIII. represent the 
same stage as the Navy Commissioners of the United States. 

This first differentiation brings out at once the fact that, what- 
ever the personal status of the chief, whether civil or military, his 
office is essentially military ; for in the distribution of functions 
there is necessarily reserved to his immediate care just those 
which are essentially military ; the direction of the navy, when 
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created. All that relates to the establishment, to the creation 
and maintenance of the fleet and dockyards, is the particular 
charge of the technical assistants ; and this is essentially a civil 
function, even though the officers entrusted with it be military 
men. This is the essence of the step taken by Henry VIIL, 
when he called into being the Principal Officers, who became 
the Navy Board. In the then comparatively simple organisation 
of the State, the Sovereign, who was the actual principal and 
head of the office, instituted in the place of a single inexpert 
official a body of technical expert agents, answerable to himself 
in person, or to his representative. In the military direction they 
had no share: it remained in his hands, to be exercised directly 
or by such person as he might designate. Quite unconsciously, 
both here and in the United States service, not as a result of 
previous analysis, but by the simple logic of facts and felt neces- 
sities, the first expansion comes by relieving the head of the navy 
of the technical cares of the establishment, and leaving in his 
hands the military attributes of the service. Although the 
American Secretary is by personal status a civilian, and retains 
full supervisory control of all technical matters, his immediate 
duties are comprehensively military. They have so remained 
since the first expansion of his administrative staff. 

The tree of naval administration in the United States had thus 
begun to grow. It had put forth a stem in which were latent the 
branches that were yet to be. The merits and defects of the 
scheme have been indicated. The lapse of time emphasised 
shortcomings, and gave rise to complaints which increased 
yearly in volume. The Secretary, however, could maintain a 
judicial attitude towards the whole controversy, because it 
involved simply the best means of giving him the technical assis- 
tance needed. His official supremacy had been preserved, and 
was not threatened. In the discussion preceding the Act of 
1815, the suggestion that he should be, ex-officio, the president of 
his board of technical experts, had been advanced by Commodore 
Decatur, whose distinguished name was supported in this by the 
equally strong ones of Perry, Warrington, and David Porter. 
The proposition was renewed in Congress in 1820, but the 
committee to whom it was referred placed the matter succinctly 
on the proper basis. “If the Secretary were a constituted part 
of the Board,’ a member among other members, “and at the 
same time possessed the control and superintendence of its 
proceedings, the commissioners would be little more than 
advisory, and in that proportion bereft of responsibility.” If, on 
the contrary, he was simply a presiding officer, with a casting 
vote, “the benefit derived from the superintendence of one 
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officer over others, under distinct responsibilities, would be 
entirely lost.” 

The corporate direct responsibility of the Board, under and to 
the Secretary, had been thus by statute preserved distinct and 
unimpaired. Later secretaries were therefore able to discuss the 
question of modification without sense of personal jealousy, as 
distinguished from official interest ; and the change which con- 
stituted the next stage of development was recommended on the 
ground of well-proved faults in the system, not in individuals, 
“Not only has there been defect of individual responsibility to 
the public, but a vast accumulation of labour; since each member, 
being answerable alike for the action of the whole, became 
equally involved in an obligation to take personal cognisance of 
everything that was done. Under these circumstances it has 
been impossible to go through the great and increasing mass of 
business which inevitably devolved upon them with the decision 
and promptitude required.” As the nation grew the naval 
administration expanded ; and inherent errors of system, tolerable 
on a small scale, became unendurable on a large. 

Mr. Paulding, the Secretary, whose words written in 1839 have 
just been quoted, recommended the adoption of measures to 
ensure individual responsibility, which, it will be recalled, was 
the watchword of the corresponding change of system in the 
British administration in 1832. He emphasised also the need of 
a division of labour, “a classification and distribution of duties,” 
which likewise was a distinct, though not the dominant, note of 
the British reformation. In this third stage of evolution there 
continues in the two nations the parallelism of cause and effect 
noted in the second. The action of each, however, was modified 
by its constitutional tradition, and the American was more radical 
than the British. The board system disappeared altogether, giving 
place to that of bureaus, mutually independent. No statutory 
provision for their co-operation exists, except in the supreme 
control of the Secretary. The essence of the new system was the 
constitution, under a single head, of several distinct agents, with 
duties sharply defined, and individual responsibility. Among 
these was to be divided a mass of labour, hitherto in charge of a 
single body, which both in executive action and in responsibility 
had been collective, not individual. The details of the system, 
which still obtains, are relatively unimportant. As originally 
planned the bureaus were to be three. After discussion Congress 
in 1842 established five, and in 1862, under the pressure of the 
Civil War, increased them to eight, the number which now 
exists. The history of the considerations which governed this 
development, though instructive and useful, is not essential. 
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When first instituted it was specifically stated that the bureaus 
were not intended to perform any more or different duties than 
those heretofore entrusted to the Board of Commissioners. As 
the functions of the latter had been defined, in 1815, in words 
taken from the Act of 1798, constituting the office of Secretary of 
the Navy, continuity of legislation was preserved throughout ; 
above all in the important matter of not impairing the sole 
control of the Secretary. The aim was simply to facilitate busi- 
ness by a division of labour, ensuring at the same time personal 
responsibility everywhere. 

It is to the spirit, and the underlying principles, that I have 
thought it instructive to direct attention, rather than to the details 
of their application, in the subdivision of administrative work. 
It has been wisely observed by Sir John Seeley that “ public 
understanding is necessarily guided by a few large, plain, simple 
ideas. When great interests are plain, and great maxims of 
government unmistakable, public opinion may be able to judge 
securely even in questions of vast magnitude.” The United 
States system of naval administration has progressed successively, 
and without breach of legislative continuity, from the single 
organ, the one man, in whom all functions as well as all responsi- 
bility were centred, through the phase of a complex organ 
with aggregate functions and responsibilities, defined, but still 
undifferentiated, into an organisation elaborate in form, if not 
final in development. The process has been from first to last 
consistent in principle. The sole control and single responsibility 
of the Secretary—the representative of the President—have been 
preserved throughout, and all other responsibility is, and has been, 
not only subordinate to him but derivative from him, asa branch 
derives its being from the root. Moreover, consistency has also 
been maintained in restricting the administration thus evolved 
to the civil function which it essentially is; from the first 
departure, in the institution of the Board of Commissioners to 
the present time, it has not had military authority properly so 
called. It has had necessary authority in matters pertaining to a 
military establishment, but it has had no direction of activities in 
themselves essentially military; that has remained with the 
Secretary, and is by him transferred only to officers properly 
military in function. Finally, the principle of particular respon- 
sibility has been strictly followed. Within the limits of the duty 
assigned, the corporate responsibility of the Board in its dey 
was, and the individual responsibility of each bureau chief now 
is, as certain and defined as that of the Secretary. 

A. T. MAHAN. 
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IS-THE CABINET RIDING FOR 
A FALL? 


As the Parliamentary Session advances, and the legislative pro- 
posals and tactics of the Government are exposed to view, the 
impression cannot but deepen in the observant that the Cabinet 
is “ riding for a fall.” The weeks are passing fast; the Session 
is, So to speak, well stricken in days and hours, and yet con- 
tentious measure succeeds contentious measure, and each is pro- 
duced by the Minister in charge with the most imperturbable 
assurance. Not one of these measures excites the smallest 
enthusiasm in the constituencies or country ; some of them, 
on the contrary, are looked upon with extreme aversion ; but 
yet the Government placidly continues to erect its house of 
cards, and affects to believe that every one is in spasms of joy 
at its heaven-born projects. To hear Mr. Balfour talk to the 
Primrose Leaguers at the Albert Hall, one would suppose that 
this was the greatest, best, wisest, most efficient Government 
ever known in British history. And yet, curiously enough, the 
constituencies have formed quite another opinion, so that at 
this moment there are few Conservative seats which would not 
be in peril, in the event of a general election—not that Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and his collection of extinct volcanoes 
are viewed with favour by the electorate, but that the Govern. 
ment and its works are viewed with contempt. 

The measures introduced have never been demanded by the 
country; they have never been demanded by the party; they 
are so badly worked out, so palpably deficient in all the 
elements of sound legislation, that it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that they are not intended to pass. To find any 
explanation for this state of affairs we must grope in the mist 
of conjecture. Has a breach opened between Mr. Chamberlain, 
the one strong, able and trusted member of the present Cabinet, 
and his colleagues, as the Colonial Secretary’s bold declaration 
in favour of a preferential tariff, on the very day when Mr. 
Balfour was proclaiming his fanatical adherence to‘all the dis- 
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credited follies of Cobdenism, would seem to indicate? And is 
this breach such that a break-up of the Ministry is imminent ? 
Or have Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne given pledges to the 
German Government which they know they cannot redeem ? 
In view of their past record, this is a possibility which it would 
not be wise to dismiss from view. Or are Ministers simply 
tired and stale, as their speeches, in every instance, apart from 
those of the Colonial Secretary, would suggest ? 

If we examine the Government measures in detail, we shall 
find evidence of their insincerity. The Irish Land Bill, eg., 
which is the most extravagant and the most unpopular of them 
all, was certainly not demanded by-the country; it was never 
mentioned in the election addresses of 1900; there was no 
mandate from the constituencies for such a measure, yet the 
first principle of constitutional government is that no Bill which 
requires the expenditure of many millions and seriously pledges 
the national credit shall be sprung upon Parliament without 
having been first considered by the nation, and without receiving 
the sanction of the electorate. It was not till the end of 
March 1903 that any one outside the Cabinet had the faintest 
inkling of the outlines of this Bill, and yet it is now well on its 
way through Parliament, and even in the House of Commons 
there has been no close and careful examination of its pro- 
visions. It is difficult to resist the belief that tactics so remark- 
able may have been inspired by a wish on the part of certain 
Ministers to obtain the votes of the Irish Nationalist party ; the 
more so as the introduction of the Bill has been accompanied 
by reports that the Irish Secretary and his department, at 
the head of which is Sir Antony MacDonnell, regard it as 
a stepping-stone to Home Rule. Various disclaimers have 
indeed been issued on Mr, Wyndham’s part, but they are of 
a nature rather to confirm than to destroy belief in the reports. 
Had Mr. Wyndham been a sincere Unionist he would have ended 
all doubts by sending Sir A. MacDonnell to the right about, for 
indiscretions which are simply unpardecnable in a permanent 
official. Unfortunately Mr. Wyndham is a weak and amiable 
politician, by all appearances incapable of a strong line of action. 
His policy in Ireland has throughout been marked by concession 
to the party of disloyalty. But howhe and Sir A. MacDonnell 
have induced the British Cabinet to swallow their precious Land 
Bill is a problem the solution of which passes human under- 
standing. 

The speech in which Mr. Wyndham introduced the Bill was 
marked by a vagueness worthy of the enterprise. Statistics 
were given ‘on his opinion” ; there was a studied ambiguity 
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in disclosing the immensity of the liability which the British 
nation would assume ; everything was wrapped up and as far 
as possible concealed from the eye of the public and the press. 
The usual assurance was forthcoming that the measure would 
settle the Irish question “for ever,” as though Mr. Wyndham 
had the prescience and power of Almighty God. Financial 
liabilities were throughout minimised. It is therefore our duty, 
not only as Conservatives but also as patriotic Englishmen, to 
analyse the financial provisions of the Bill closely. It proposes 
to buy out those landlords and tenants who can come to an 
agreement among themselves to accept purchase, by the issue 
of 22 per cent. stock, which is to have the guarantee of the 
British tax-payer. The tenant is to pay nothing down for this 
privilege ; in fact, he is to pay much less than his present rent 
for both interest and sinking fund. On seven-eighths of the 
amount advanced to him he is to pay 34 per cent. for 684 
years, of which ros. only, or } per cent., is for sinking fund, it 
being assumed that this sinking fund will extinguish the seven- 
eighths of the debt in 683 years, On the other eighth, he is to 
pay 2# per cent. for all time. A cash bonus is given to the 
landlord to induce him to accept terms which mean a con- 
siderable loss of income. It will simplify our exposition of the 
measure if we take an example—a tenant, say, who is now 
paying £100 a year rent. Before the holding or estate can be 
purchased, if this rent is what is known as a “second-term 
rent,” a mean reduction of 20 per cent. in the rent must be 
arranged between the landlord and tenant, reducing the payment 
which the tenant will have to make annually to £80. The 
money advanced by the State will be: 


Capital Annual payment 
advanced. by tenant. 


Seven-eighths at 33 ; . £2160 oo £70 
One-eighth at 23. , ‘ 364 oe fe) 


2524 £80 
Bonus to landlord, say Io p.c. 252 


£2776 


— 


Thus the tenant, with the aid of the State’s credit, will obtain 
the land as his own, while paying annually less than he pays in 
rent. It is obvious that a magnificent present is made to him ; 
but what, we may ask, does the State get in exchange for its 
very serious liabilities? For the sinking fund on this amount 
of £2776 will be only {10 16s. per annum, and more than two 
generations will pass before the debt of £2160 is extinguished. 
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The other £600 odd is not to be extinguished at all, or until 
the lapse of 83 years. Now it is perfectly well known that in 
the past thirty years there has been a heavy and continuous 
fall in the value of land. Even in England, where there has 
been none of the complication caused by agrarian agitation and 
outrage, where contracts have been faithfully observed and 
where tenants have behaved with honesty, numerous instances 
given in Mr. Rider Haggard’s great work on Rural England 
show that the decline in value in one generation has been 
from 30 to 75 percent. Suppose that process continues, where 
will be the security of the British tax-payer? Is it likely that 
the Irish tenant will be ready to go on paying an annuity of 
£80, where the rent on an unpurchased estate of the same 
character has perhaps fallen to £70 or £50? Will he not 
immediately agitate for a reduced annuity, and will he not be 
certain of finding some new Sir A. MacDonnell and some fresh 
Mr. Wyndham, to come forward and declare that peace can 
only be purchased by diminishing the annuity to £40, which 
will settle the question “for ever”? Will he not find some 
British Cabinet which is eager to give away other people’s 
money as a “free gift,” absolutely regardless of the financial 
consequences ? 

Mr. Wyndham has discovered “savings” to pay for the bill, 
or to pay that part of it which will not fall on the overburdened 
shoulders of the British tax-payer. He is going to lay his hands 
on £185,000, which ought to go to Irish education, to meet 
losses on floating his stock. These losses, as we shall presently 
show, are likely to be considerable, and £185,000 is a quite 
inadequate sum from which to repay them, the more so as Mr. 
Wyndham is also seemingly going to trench on it for expenses 
of management, since there is no mention of this item in his 
mysterious accounts, though cost of management is certain to 
be serious in such a scheme. The mere suggestion that this 
£185,000 was to be impounded has already evoked bitter 
opposition from the Irish teachers, who are appealing to their 
bishops to secure the rejection of the proposal—and Mr. 
Wyndham being, as we have said, amiable and weak, is morally 
certain to give way. There is another imaginary saving of 
£250,000 a year, which is to be effected “in five years” by 
diminishing the strength of the constabulary and the organisa- 
tion that maintains order. The hand of Sir A. MacDonnell is 
to be traced here. From this £250,000 a year—this sum 
which experience may prove never to have been saved, but 
which Mr. Wyndham is already counting as an asset “ for 
ever ’’—is to come {£250,000 of the bonus to landlords. That 
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bonus is never to be more than £390,000 in any one year, or 
to be more than £12,000,000 in all, and the extra £140,000 
annually is to be extracted from that patient ass, the British 
tax-payer, who has also to “face the music,” in case the Irish 
tenants decline to pay, and in case Mr. Wyndham’s dreams of 
peace vanish into thin air, as, with the knowledge which a 
hundred years of Irish history give us, it is probable that they 
will, 

The British tax-payer, however, has a security for his loan 
paraded before his eyes. That security is the £2,548,000 
granted for Irish local purposes. So that if the Irish tenants 
default, the paupers and lunatics will be turned adrift and the 
police left without payment—which, as Mr. Wyndham 
knows, is ridiculous and impossible. If the Irish tenant 
joins a “no-annuity” campaign ten, twenty, or thirty years 
hence, the British tax-payer will be left with no solid asset 
upon which he can lay his hands. In 1885 the Home Rule 
scheme of Mr. Gladstone was rejected because it was intro- 
duced concurrently with a Land Bill, which pledged the capital 
of this country to a less extent than the present Bill, and 
because all sections of the nation felt that it would be madness 
to advance an immense sum to a country which would be 
governed by a hostile Parliament. In 1903, Mr. Wyndham 
and Sir A. MacDonnell with Machiavellian duplicity, first intro- 
duce the measure which extracts the millions from the British 
lender, and then, when Ireland has obtained these millions, 
propose to set up the hostile Parliament, manned by politicians 
who cheered the defeat and capture of Lord Methuen. 

According to Mr. Wyndham, the borrowing to finance the new 
Bill is not for three years to exceed {5,000,000 ; but after that, 
it may apparently rise to any amount, for the limit of £390,000 
placed on the landlords’ bonus in any one year is the only 
restriction, and is certain to be swept away at the first breath of 
agitation for wider and speedier purchase. Such agitation will 
inevitably come. An emission of {5,000,000 a year, followed 
perhaps by £10,000,000 or more annually, till the borrowings 
total at least £100,000,000, and it may be very much more, 
notwithstanding Mr. Wyndham’s roseate assurances, will have 
the most serious effect on the money market, and on British 
credit. It will unquestionably affect Consols, and keep them at 
the present low figure, or depress them stil] further. It will be 
dangerous to the nation, whose borrowing power it may hamper 
in a moment of crisis. It will swell our already heavy debt to 
an enormous figure, and this at a time when the coal supply of 
the country, the greatest asset which it possesses, is fast dwind- 
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ling.* It will lead to a demand for universal compulsory 
purchase of land, which it will be difficult to resist, and which 
may add another hundred millions to the amount already adven- 
tured. Nor can the grievous injustice to the holder of Consols, 
of a measure which pledges British credit on such a scale, be 
ignored. The Consol-holder accepted conversion in 1888, 
under the implied provisos that the sinking fund should be kept 
at its full figure, and that the then existing conditions should be 
as far.as possible maintained. The State has kept its part of 
the bargain very badly ; it has raided the sinking fund ; opened 
other securities to trustees, and borrowed immense sums ; and 
thereby has made gilt-edged stocks too common. These stocks 
indeed are now becoming unpopular in the eyes of genuine 
investors, who are showing a tendency to avoid them, on 
account of the serious risk of loss which they carry, without 
any adequate interest to insure against this risk. 

Mr. Wyndham assumes that he will always be able to float 
his 24 per cent. loans at 95, which is, we may say in passing, a 
somewhat doubtful proposition, remembering the amount of 
so-called gilt-edged stock now inthe market, with Government, 
Municipalities and Colonies borrowing as hard as they can ; and 
with the possibility, to which Professor Nicholson attaches 
great importance, of a considerable rise in the rate of interest in 
the near future. Even so, to get his annual £5,000,000 at a 
price of 95, he will have to borrow a capital amount of 
£5,260,000 of stock, so that this extraordinary situation will 
exist : Money borrowed at a cost to the State of £2 18s. per 
cent. will be lent to the Irish tenant at £2 15s., and a dead loss 
of three shillings to the State will be incurred on each hundred 
advanced. Why, after this, should the British tenant be 
deprived of State loans at less than’ cost price? Is it because 
he has never cheered the enemies of this country, never shot 
landlords, and never houghed cattle? Is it because he is a 
peaceful and law-abiding citizen? And yet has not he also 
been shamefully sacrificed to the inmates of our huge towns, and 
is not his plight also a grievous one ? 

The only return for this pledging of British credit, and for 
this favouring of a class which is already unduly favoured, is 
Mr. Wyndham’s pious belief that a new reign of peace and 
concord will begin in Ireland with the passage of his measure. 
His faith in this proposition is like the faith of the pervert, 


** How serious this side of the question is, is shown by Mr. D. A. Thomas’ 
recent paper on the British Coal Trade, in which he proves that our cheap coal 
will be exhausted in another fifty years, and that with it will vanish our most 
important national asset. 
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though to the man of cool judgment it seems to rest upon no 
solid foundation whatever. Already the Irish party has 
announced—was it at the instigation of Sir A. MacDonnell to 
pave the way for his next step ?—that ‘the first and greatest 
need of Ireland is national self-government,” and has reiterated 
the “demand of the Irish people, unceasingly made during the 
past hundred years, for a restoration of the full constitutional 
right of the Irish nation to rule themselves in their own way 
through an elective legislature, responsible to the people of 
Ireland, and that no other remedy for Irish needs or grievances 
can or will be accepted by our people as a substitute or satisfac- 
tion for our country’s supreme and inalienable right to national 
government.” So that here is a plain intimation that the Land 
Bill will be taken as only an instalment, and that Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s reign of peace and concord is as visionary as his 
“ mathematical security of cent. per cent.” on the sums which 
England is to be fooled into advancing. The Nationalist members 
and the tenants are also at the same time putting up their 
demands, and are receiving fresh assurances that what limita- 
tions exist in the Bill are only there for the purpose of deluding 
Parliament and the British public. Said the Freeman’s Journal 
of April 7, quoting a letter of Sir A. MacDonnell to Mr. 
J. Redmond, “on the general question of these money limits | 
would say that they were adopted on the supposition that they 
fairly met the substantial necessities of the case, but any 
suggestions regarding these limits that may reach the Govern- 
ment will be carefully considered.” Mr. Michael Davitt, like 
Mr. Redmond, wants more, and holds that the Bill is a piece of 
“callous impudence ”—against, not the British tax-payer, but 
the Irish tenant! The tenants, he tells us, are not receiving 
enough relief! So that the peace may be expected to last till 
that moment when the Bill has passed, and the millions of the 
tax-payer have been voted away, when the war of race will re- 
commence, to obtain an extension of privileges, a diminution in 
the payments to be made by tenants, and, at the back of all, 
Home Rule. 

There can be no doubt whatever that were this extraordinary 
measure submitted to the constituencies, their verdict upon it 
would be their verdict upon Home Rule in 1886. As they 
have been betrayed by the very party which they placed in 
power in 1895 and in 1900, to resist at all costs Home Rule, 
they will henceforth have no motive or reason for voting for 
the Unionists, and every motive, having regard to the resent- 
ment which Mr. Wyndham and Sir A. MacDonnell’s policy 
inspires, for voting against that party. If the Unionists have 
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betrayed them over Home Rule, they will argue with reason 
there is no reason why the Unionists should not betray them 
over Other issues by further sudden and inexplicable reversals 
of policy. 

Turning from the Irish Land Bill to English measures, it 
cannot be said that the Ministry have been happier in the 
latter branch of legislation. The two contentious Bills intro- 
duced affecting London, the one dealing with education and 
the other with the docks, have satisfied no one. The Education 
Bill has been so modified already that its original proposals are 
in danger of being forgotten, but nothing could have been 
more absurd than the idea of entrusting the control of London 
education to a body of ninety-seven members, of whom only 
thirty-six were to represent the County Council, though the 
County Council was to be financially responsible for the policy 
of this body. It was a plan worthy of Colney Hatch to give 
the borough councils the right of appointing teachers and 
selecting new sites for schools, because this at once divided 
authority and abolished responsibility. Members of the Con- 
servative party have the right to demand of their leaders that if 
a measure abolishing the School Board was to be introduced 
at all, it should be so devised as to improve the machinery of 
education, and not to set up a tangle of hostile authorities, 
fighting each other under the sardonic gaze of the Education 
Department. 

In the case of the Port of London Bill the provisions are 
essentially the same—the County Council is made financially 
responsible, but is deprived of all authority over the adminis- 
tration of the port, which is committed to a large amorphous 
board of forty members. Eight only of these members are to 
be appointed by the Council, while twenty-six members are to 
represent the various commercial interests which make use of 
the docks. The unfortunate ratepayer may well groan; he is 
between Scylla and Charybdis. The commercial interests will 
argue that the dues ought to be kept low, and the loss made 
good out of the rates, so as to give shipping and the middleman 
an advantage in London ; while if the County Council be made 
supreme its past history shows that it will insist on high wages, 
and draw upon the ratepayer to provide them. And in the 
background is the vision of the £35,000,000 of debt, to be 
secured on the ratepayer, and the possibility, despite Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s assurances, of an annual loss of £600,000, or 
a rate of 34d. in the pound throughout London. 

But the final and crowning example of Ministerial zvsouciance 
is the repeal of the corn tax, which, if forced upon the party, 
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must in the end divide it by sundering it into the votaries of 
the shibboleths, and the adherents of a new and saner economic 
policy, based upon the requirements of the nation. Not for all 
time will the British people rest content with the zpse dixzts of 
Mr. Richard Cobden as its rule of life, now that the conditions 
of the early nineteenth century have passed away. 

The corn tax, it will be remembered, was imposed in 1902 
by Sir M. Hicks Beach, who declared that he intended it to be 
a permanent addition to British financial resources. It was 
meant to widen the area of taxation. Its amount was trivial ; 
a mere threepence per hundredweight on corn, and fivepence a 
hundredweight on flour. Before it was imposed, the pre- 
diction was made by those who have studied modern economic 
problems that it would not in the long run affect the price of 
bread, but that it would be paid mainly by the foreign producer, 
That prediction was verified to the letter. The price of wheat 
per quarter (which is 500 lbs., or four-and-a-half hundred- 
weight) was 275. 3d. in May, 1901, before the tax. It was 
27s. 6d.in May 1903, under the tax, though if the full tax 
were paid by the British consumer it should have been 28s. 4d. 
Thus the foreigner paid the greater part of the tax, and less 
than a fourth of it fell upon the British consumer. But this 
was not the only advantage. In practice it was found that the 
duty on flour gave an infinitesimal advantage to the British 
miller, and forthwith the milling trade began to revive. The 
smallest preference in modern industry, working as that 
industry does on a huge scale, may restore life to a declining 
trade, and the millers were so foolish as to credit the assurances 
of a British Ministry, and to buy fresh machinery for their 
mills.) The number of men employed in their trade rose, 
while an increased supply of corn offals, or the waste products 
of milling, was available at a low price for the fattening of 
British cattle. 

But the tax had the demerit of assisting a British industry 
by an infinitesimal fraction and levying toll on the foreigner. 
It was therefore hateful in the eyes of the Cobden Club and the 
anti-Nationalists and Little England “ cranks,” while even that 
section of the Opposition which is not identified with the persis- 
tent support of causes hostile to the trade and interests of this 
country, could not forbear from attempting to gain votes by 
pretending that it deprived the poor man of his “ large loaf.” 
It has become an article of faith with the Liberal Party that 
all taxation is to fall upon one class, and that those who 
receive most from the State, those who have been given free 
education, cheap trains, and the immense and costly machinery 
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of poor relief and rate-supported asylums, shall pay nothing 
for the benefits which they receive from the State. For selfish, 
unpatriotic and partisan purposes, the tax was exploited by 
demagogues, and at least one bye-election is believed to have 
been turned by it. But the clamour had subsided ; no one 
had really suffered, and the waste of bread, which still con- 
tinued in all the poorer quarters of our great cities, showed 
that no hardship had been inflicted on the needy; when 
suddenly, for no reason whatever, Mr. Ritchie repealed the 
impost which added {£2,500,000 a year to the revenue, and 
which Mr. Balfour had declared to be all that a tax should be. 
This extraordinary somersault has never been justified, unless 
we are to take Mr. Balfour’s admission to the gathered Primrose 
Leaguers that the tax was unpopular as the explanation, or 
to believe that he spoke seriously when he told Mr. Chaplin’s 
deputation that, if Parliament found that any tax gave the 
smallest advantage to any British industry, that tax would have 
to be repealed. The ridiculous nature of this proposition will 
not increase Mr. Balfour’s reputation for common sense and 
statesmanship. 

The irritation and disgust which his conduct inspired have 
not been lessened by his remarkable assertion that, if the tax 
was for the good of the farmer, it must work harm to the people 
of the great towns. For we know that while there is a high 
protective duty on corn in France the price of bread in Paris for 
years has not been greater than in England ; and that, in the 
United States, the result of a high protective tariff on iron and 
steel manufactures has been not to raise, but to cheapen the price 
of iron and steel goods, within the tariff area. Nor did it ever 
appear to have occurred to Mr. Balfour that, if the farmers of 
this country are ruined, the towns also will suffer, by losing a 
market for their manufactured products at their very doors. 
His political economy is that of the early Victorian era, and is 
as hopelessly out of date as the phlogiston theory in chemistry. 
A chemist who tested everything by that discredited theory 
would be laughed out of court ; and a statesman whose ideas 
are equally obsolete is not to be trusted by a nation of business 
men. The net result of the Ministerial surrender of the corn 
tax has been to alienate their friends, and to ruin the millers, 
without at the same time gaining a single vote from their 
opponents. 

The remission of this tax threatens seriously to embarrass 
British finances. At a time when the nation finds its national 
debt increased from £626,000,000 to £770,000,000, and its 
outlay, not only on the navy, but on such items as education, 
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rising by leaps and bounds, the tax should have been main- 
tained and applied to reduce the debt. As it is, including the 
remission of income tax, for which there is much to be said, 
since this last tax was admittedly a war impost at its figure in 
1902, and since it injuriously affects the small business man, 
and helps to depress the price of British securities, no less than 
410,500,000 of taxation has been remitted by Mr. Ritchie, in 
face of the fact that everything points to a decline in the 
revenue in 1904. Instead of augmenting the sinking fund in 
proportion to the new debt burden, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has raided that also, and has thus once more injured 
the investor and the business class. Up to 1899 the debt 
charge stood at £25,000,000, but in that year it was reduced 
by Sir M. Hicks Beach to £23,000,000, on the excuse that 
Consols were so high that it would be wrong for the State 
to force up the price against itself by buying and so steadily 
narrowing the market. This was certainly a breach of faith 
with the investor, who had accepted conversion under certain 
conditions, of which the maintenance of the sinking fund was 
obviously one. When Mr. Goschen carried out his scheme of 
conversion in 1888, the debt charge stood at £26,000,000, 
and was described as “ permanent.” One million was whittled 
off it between 1888 and 1899; in 1899 two more millions 
went ; and now after the war the annual debt charge is only 
427,000,000, or but one million more than it was in 1888, 
though 468,000,000 of new debt, on which interest and sinking 
fund have to be paid, have been added, and all the amount paid 
off between 1888 and 1899 has been lost in addition, Under 
these circumstances, and remembering that now Consols stand 
at a very low figure, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the sinking fund should have been restored to its old amount, 
with a proportionate increase to meet the additional debt 
incurred in the war, which would have given a debt charge of 
about £29,000,000. Owing to the reduction in interest from 
22 to 24 per cent., we should then have had a sinking fund 
capable of rapidly extinguishing the debt. The effect of this 
upon national credit would have been most salutary, and it 
should be remembered that the sinking fund, if maintained at 
a high figure, supplies a valuable reserve in any grave crisis, 
such as a great war. Tampering with it in time of peace 
should be regarded in exactly the same light as tampering with 
the navy. 

Nor has it lessened the irritation which Imperialists feel 
against the Government to find that the Ministry seemingly 
are proposing to abandon Canada in her commercial struggle 
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with Germany. The situation is this : Canada claims that as an 
integral part of the British Empire she has the right to concede 
specially favourable terms to the other States which are part of 
that great organisation ; while Germany insists that Canada is 
not an integral part of the Empire, and that if she concedes 
such terms to England, she must also concede them to Germany, 
or be herself subject to a hostile tariff when she sends her goods 
to German ports. Germany has, therefore, clapped on duties 
which are so designed as to destroy Canadian trade with 
Germany, the express object of these high duties being to deter 
any Other British colony from following Canada’s example. 
Really this is an impudent attempt to break up the unity of the 
British Empire, presuming on the apathy of British statesmen, 
the support of such semi-foreign associations as the Cobden 
Club, and the supposed inability of the English people to accept 
a policy of retaliation. Canada has warned the mother country 
that if she is not supported the preferential tariff must go. Any 
man of foresight can see the vital importance of this issue ; 
with singular prescience and patriotism Mr. Chamberlain has 
fastened upon it and appealed in words which will elicit a 
passionate response from his countrymen, for them to stand by 
Canada rather than let the Empire perish, for them to cease to 
sacrifice all that is great, heroic, and enduring in national life 
to the selfish and short-sighted rule of buying in the cheapest 
market, at terrible ultimate cost. But Mr. Balfour stands coldly 
by ; his speech on the corn tax deputation proves that he is 
in essence of the tribe of Little Englanders, and it now only 
remains for his Ministry to quarrel with Mr. Chamberlain and 
to wreck the work of a generation by abetting Germany in her 
attack on Imperialism, 

This apathy in the cause of Imperial unity, these repeated 
somersaults in policy, this succession of unpalatable measures 
cannot, then, but suggest that the Ministry is wearying of the 
criticism which proceeds from within its ranks, and that it is 
preparing to revenge itself upon its too independent members 
and supporters by dissolving when it suffers the inevitable 
defeat which their alienation must sooner or later inflict. But 
because the Cabinet has made a deplorable mess of its business 
and has tangled the threads of its policy to a degree which 
defies unravelment, is that any reason why the country should 
be plunged into the turmoil of a general election? No doubt 
some of our Ministers are congratulating themselves upon having 
secured the vote of the Nationalists in exchange for the possible 
loss of the Liberal Unionists and the more independent and 
progressive Conservatives; no doubt they fancy that the 
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remission of £10,500,000 of taxation will win them supporters 
in the English constituencies. But they are playing a very 
dangerous game, if this be indeed their calculation—a game 
which may be fatal to vital British interests in South Africa and 
elsewhere. If they are no longer capable of conducting public 
affairs, and realise their dissensions and incapacity, is there any 
reason why they should not follow a plan which will give them 
relief, without risking the advent to power of the Little 
Englanders? Why, for instance, should they not come to 
some understanding with Lord Rosebery to the effect that the 
Government should be handed over to a Ministry of which he 
would be the head, and in which Mr. Asquith, Sir E. Grey, 
Mr. Haldane, and Sir H. Fowler would hold office, with the 
promise on their part to refrain from any legislation involving 
great constitutional changes ? Lord Rosebery is known to attach 
great importance to administrative reform; and it is administra- 
tive reform, or, in other words, efficiency, that the nation 
wants. Such a policy on his part would find abundant support 
in the present Parliament, without any dissolution ; indeed, his 
administrative measures might be supplemented with a moderate 
programme of temperance reform without encountering serious 
resistance. While Lord Rosebery was putting the house in 
order the “ Ministry of muddle” would have time to repent of 
its follies, and Mr, Chamberlain to recruit his strength and 
convert the country to his views, before he returns to office as 
Premier. 

As for Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the best means of re- 
moving him from the extremely awkward position in which he 
would unquestionably stand, were such a scheme carried out, 
would be for Mr. Balfour, as we have before suggested, to create 
him a peer for the magnificent services he has rendered to the 
present Government. 

ELECTOR. 


THE WAR: ITS COST AND FINANCE 


THE time has now arrived at which it is possible to sum up the 
cost of the war, and to consider how that cost has been met, 
and what fiscal and financial legacies remain. This is not, 
however, the place to discuss the question of whether the cost 
was excessive; whether extravagance and waste, or due 
economy and foresight prevailed. Obviously the war was 
unexpected, and its nature, magnitude and prolongation were 
matters of still greater surprise. Nothing, therefore, was ready 
when the storm broke—and unpreparedness costs money. 
Millions were at once lavishly voted, money flowed like water, 


and, of necessity, combined with much efficiency, there was: 


also great waste in many quarters—not by any means confined 
to spavined horses and mouldy hay. 

It is not intended either, on the present occasion, to discuss 
in detail the merits and demerits of the actual taxation imposed 
to meet the cost of the war, nor to consider whether such 
taxation was sound and wise. The reform of taxation since 
1843 has been based on the principle that taxation should be 
levied on as few articles as possible, each head of taxation 
producing a substantial sum. In other words, simplicity and 
concentration ; a large revenue from a few sources. Thus 
the thousand-headed tariff of sixty years ago had been gradually 
curtailed until, in 1899, but sixty-eight items of import remained 
liable to taxation by the Customs, But the more the basis of 
taxation is broadened—as the cant phrase is—the more com- 
plicated and vexatious the tariff, and the greater the restrictions 
and restraints on trade. The new duties of 1g00, 1901, and 
1902 increased the number of articles taxed to 170. It may 
well be questioned whether it would not have been better to 
have laid existing taxation more under contribution and to 
have imposed fewer new taxes. 


To rightly understand the finance of the war, it has to be 
considered from two aspects: first, the financial position as it 
appeared to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when from time 
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to time he was making his provisions for the year; and, 
secondly, the outcome of the whole affair. The one indicates 
the financial policy of the Government, and whether they 
showed courage and resource in meeting emergencies ; the 
other sums up the final financial result to the country. 

On the first occasion of the imposition of war taxation, in 
his Budget speech of 1g00, Sir Michael Hicks Beach made an 
appeal to the taxpayers to show themselves “ not unworthy of 
this country and of those who had gone before us.” “ This 
was not a time,” he said, “at which we should shrink from 
showing our confidence in the resources of our country or in 
the self-denial of our people.” Shall we, he exclaimed, who 
sit at home at ease, show ourselves at such a moment financial 
cowards? Let us rather look back to the history of the past, 
and see what our forefathers did at the time of the Napoleonic 
War, and what our fathers did at the time of the Crimean War. 

The cost of the French War was about goo millions, and, 
approximately, of this over 300 millions was met by immediate 
taxation, while some 600 millions was borrowed. No doubt 
at the beginning of the war, Pitt, who for long could not 
be brought to believe in the continuance and the staying power 
of the mushroom Republic, was content to borrow nearly the 
whole of the large sums required. But in 1798 he realised 
the gravity of the situation, and from that time forth he and his 
successors did not shrink from the most strenuous exertions, 
while conducting the Titanic struggle, to maintain the credit of 
the country and to meet a large portion of the cost of the war 
from additional taxation. The nation was far from rich, the 
population was comparatively small, yet for thirteen years 
an income-tax of two shillings in the pound was levied and 
cheerfully borne, while every article of luxury or of necessity, 
of food or of clothing, of warmth, light or illumination, was 
taxed, again taxed and further taxed. The flag was kept flying 
and financial ruin was averted. 

In 1854, the first year of the Crimean War, ten millions were 
required. The whole was provided by Mr. Gladstone from 
additional taxation, to produce a little over six millions in the 
current and an additional four millions in the following year. 
In 1855, twenty-three millions was required when the Budget 
was introduced, and Sir Charles Wood imposed further 
taxation to the extent of another five and a half millions. 
In 1856, the balance required was borrowed. For war 
purposes the income-tax was raised from 7d. to 16d., the tea 
duty by 6d. to 1s. 9d@., the sugar duty by 2s. to about 125. 
acwt., while the malt duty and spirit duty were large increased. 
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In round numbers, out of a total cost of nearly seventy millions 
falling on three years, thirty-seven and a half millions were met 
by taxation and thirty-two millions were borrowed. Within 
ten years the last fiscal and financial traces of the Crimean War 
had disappeared. The debt had been again reduced to the 
level of pre-Crimean days ; and the remaining remnant of the 
war taxation, that still left on tea and on sugar, had been finally 
remitted. The statesmen of the day may have put, and indeed 
had put their money on the wrong horse. But at least they 
appreciated that those who had clamoured for the war were 
bound to pay for their whistle, and that it was not just to leave 
to posterity the results of their policy. 

It is clear that in the year of Grace 1899, we were in a far 
stronger and better position for meeting the burden of a war than 
were our forefathers or our ancestors. For decade after decade, 
year after year, had seen the country grow in wealth, commerce 
and comfort, with lightened taxation, a simplified tariff, and 
with the debt largely reduced. This was the situation when the 
South African storm-cloud broke, and a grave financial position 
had to be faced. 

The only preparation made for a possible war were the pre- 
liminary arrangements in July for the despatch to South Africa, 
from India, of 10,000 men ; a force that was ultimately sent at 
the beginning of September. A combination of bluff and meta- 
phors was to carry the day—there would be nowar. But these 
sanguine ideas were rudely dispelled when, in October 1899, the 
Boers issued their ultimatum and war began. The House was 
thereupon called together to vote supplies. Ten millions were 
asked for to enable the Government to despatch 35,000 
additional troops to South Africa, and to bring the war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. ‘Of course,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “If we had known in April last 
that we should have been called upon to provide for an 
expenditure of ten millions for a war in South Africa, I should 
have felt bound to provide for it out of the resources of the 
year.” But this being October, and the financial year half 
sped, he did not think it wise or feasible at once to impose 
taxation. Three millions of the ten were to be met by the 
anticipated surplus of the year—the revenue was showing great 
expansion—while the balance was to be met by an issue of 
Treasury Bills. But the borrowing was to be merely temporary, 
for Parliament would have to make provision for the expenditure. 

Instead, however, of our men eating their Christmas dinners 
in Pretoria, the dark days of Magersfontein, of Stormberg, and 
of Colenso intervened ; still further darkened by the heart- 
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rending flash-signal of ‘“‘ Hope can hold out ” of hardly pressed 
Ladysmith. But when the House met again on January 30, 1900, 
matters had somewhat improved, troops had been poured into 
South Africa, Lord Roberts had arrived, the relief of Kimberley 
was imminent. But the Government had to confess that the 
job was a bigger and more formidable one than they had 
anticipated. A vote for 120,000 additional men and a sum of 
thirteen millions were taken. 

The Budget of 1900 was introduced on March 5, nearly five 
weeks before the end of the financial year. The estimated 
expenditure for the coming year was put at £154,000,000, the 
estimated revenue at £116,900,000, a deficit of £37,000,000. 
The war expenditure was £38,047,000, or £865,000 more than 
the deficit; so that, for 1g00-1, it was expected that “the 
ordinary revenue of the country would well cover the ordinary 
expenditure.” The actual and estimated war expenditure now 
included the ten millions of October 1899, the thirteen millions 
of February 1900, and the thirty-eight millions now required. To 
this, some five millions additional would, so the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated, be required for army purposes, for replenishing 
the reserve of guns, ammunition and stores, if was realised the 
hope and expectation that the war would be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion by the following September. The total estimated 
war liabilities amounted, therefore, to sixty-six millions. Of this, 
some five and a half millions would, it was expected, be pro- 
vided by the “ abounding revenue,” which had already, a month 
before the close of the financial year, resulted in a realised 
surplus of that amount over the ordinary expenditure of the 
past year.* This surplus had been diverted to meet the extra- 
ordinary war deficit instead of being applied to the reduction 
of existing debt. Thus a balance of some sixty millions re- 
mained, for which provision had to be made. 

Additional taxation was to be imposed to an amount of 
£12,317,000 for thecurrent year, with {1,900,000 additional 
to come on the following year ; a total of £14,217,000. As it 
was hoped that the war, though “acute and costly, would not 
be a long one,” this additional taxation was to be raised by 
temporary additions to existing taxation ; for it did not seem 
advisable ‘“‘to meet temporary necessity by permanent fiscal 
changes.” Direct and indirect taxation were to suffer in com- 
panionship. So tea, tobacco, beer and spirits were all addi- 
tionally taxed, to the tune of £5,800,000 ; while fourpence was 

* This realised surplus, estimated at £3,000,000, in October, at £5,500,000, 


in March, as above, actually reached the amazing sum of £9,334,000 by the 
end of the financial year. 
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put on to the income-tax, raising it to a shilling, to produce 
some £8,400,000. In addition, the sinking fund within the 
fixed debt charge was suspended—on which subject a few words 
will be said later on—thus reducing the expenditure by 
£4,550,000. In round figures, therefore, the aggregate war 
expenditure of sixty-one millions was to be met, to the extent 
of fourteen millions and a quarter, by additional taxation, and 
to the estimated extent of ten millions by the interception or 
suspension of the old and new sinking funds respectively. The 
balance was borrowed ; thirteen millions of Treasury Bills had 
already been issued, and a War Loan of thirty millions now 
followed. It was, however, contemplated that a considerable 
sum—some said thirty millions—would ultimately be forth- 
coming from the Transvaal when the war was over, asa contri- 
bution towards the cost of the war. The proposals of 1900-1 
were, on the whole, nct unworthy of the pluck and policy of an 
English Finance Minister. 

The somewhat sanguine estimates of the military authorities 
were not fulfilled; and,in July 1900, a furthersupplementary esti- 
mate was taken for £11,500,000,of which three millions were for 
China. The number of men now in South Africa was 223,000. 
But the war was thought to be drawing toa close, and this sum 
would suffice to finish it off ; and, indeed, a considerable 
portion of the estimate was concerned with charges for 
re-transport, gratuities, and other terminal charges. No ways 
and means were provided to meet this extra expenditure. 

Then came September, with the war officially over—and the 
Election. As soon, however, as the Election was completed, it 
was found, to the surprise of everybody, that the Boers did not 
agree with the view of the Government, and persisted in keeping 
up a sort of a war, which, however, involved as many troops 
and as much cost as the real war. In December, therefore, 
the new House was Called together to vote further supplies, in 
order to enable the Government to keep up a force of 230,000 
men, and effectually and finally to deal with their obstinate 
and persistent opponent. A further supplementary vote of 
sixteen millions (of which {£500,000 was for China) was taken. 
In February 1901, there was yet another supplementary esti- 
mate of three millions, bringing up the additional war expenditure 
of the year, over and above the Budget estimate of forty-three 
millions, to twenty-six millions, of which three and a half 
millions was due to the Chinese zmbroglio. The five millions 
originally taken for contingencies had been but a drop in the 
bucket. No further ways and means were provided in the 
year, but the money required was raised from the balance of 
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the War Loan and by the issue of Exchequer Bonds and 
Treasury Bills. 

This, then, was the position when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented his second War Budget on April 18, 1901. 
The total war expenditure had already mounted up to ninety-two 
millions, and the estimated war expenditure for the coming 
year was put at {60,230,000 (including {2,000,000 for China); 
a total aggregated war expenditure of £152,000,000. Of this, 
eleven millions had been already met from the additional war 
taxation of the past year—the increase in theordinary expenditure 
had absorbed a portion. About another fourteen millions 
had been liquidated by the diversion of the sinking funds ; 
leaving, in round numbers, some 127 millions still outstanding 
to be met. And the worst of it was that the expected contribu- 
tion from the Transvaal, that had looked so rosy and realisable 
the previous year, when the war liability was but half the 
present amount, seemed now to be dim, distant and hazy. 
Then, besides and beyond this somewhat unfortunate financial 
outlook, the ordinary expenditure had shown an enormous and 
alarming increase. The estimate of the ordinary expenditure 
for the coming year was greater than that for 1899-1900 by 
no less than eleven and a quarter millions, and amounted 
to £127,372,000. The estimated revenue was put at 
£132,255,000, which left an apparent surplus of £4,880,000. 
But included in the revenue were over fourteen millions of war 
taxation, imposed the previous year; so that the increase on 
the ordinary expenditure would swallow up ten millions of this 
additional taxation. 

The total estimated expenditure for the year was put at 
£187,600,000, which, against the expected revenue of 
£132,255,000, left the enormous deficit of £55,345,000. New 
taxation was to be imposed. But as the financial difficulty was 
nownot somuch the war expenditure as the ordinary expenditure, 
permanent fiscal changes were proposed. It became necessary 
‘‘to make some endeavour to put our financial system on a 
broader basis, so as to enable us to bear the increase in our 
ordinary expenditure which may be necessary.” So the sugar 
duty and the export duty on coal were revived. This new 
indirect taxation would produce £7,200,000; and another 
twopence was added to the income-tax, to produce £3,800,000 
in the current and {£900,000 in the following year. In all, 
eleven millions of additional taxation in the current, and 
another million in subsequent years. But this eleven millions 
was but little more than sufficient to fill the yawning chasm 
caused by the increase of the ordinary expenditure. There 
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was not enough left over even to cover the additional interest 
on the war debt, now estimated at three and a quarter millions 
a year—Pitt, in his worst time, had at least provided each year 
by taxation for the interest on his additional war debt. The 
sinking fund was again, and rightly, suspended, and the 
expenditure was thereby again reduced by £4,600,000. The 
balance of the funds required were borrowed in the form of an 
issue of Consols to an amount of £60,000,000. 

The war was still not over, and, indeed, showed little signs of 
coming speedily toanend. The total cost now amounted to 153 
millions ; the debt had been increased by 127 millions. Yet 
no further substantial effort was made, beyond continuing the 
existing war taxation of fourteen to fifteen millions a year, to 
liquidate this enormous debt. The whole effort made in two 
years to meet the cost of the war was thus measured by some 
twenty-seven millions. The financial pluck of the previous year 
had given out. The idea that the “taxpayers of the country 
should make some substantial sacrifice, which in these days of 
prosperity they were well able to bear,” was forgotten ; and 
substantially the whole aggregated debit balance of war 
expenditure was carried over, to be paid at some distant and 
uncertain date. Comparisons with the Napoleonic and Crimean 
Wars would now be distinctly odious and in bad taste, so the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer avoided any reference to the way 
in which the war expenditure of our fathers and forefathers had 
been courageously met. 

Time went on, and so did the war; and, in the following 
January (1902) a further sum of five millions was required for 
army purposes, the army in the field still numbering 240,000 
men. Previous to this, in July 1901, yet another six and a half 
millions were asked for and voted asa “ grant-in-aid ” for civil 
purposes for the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Three 
millions of this was an advance intended to be repaid by the 
Colonies, the balance was required to enable the Queen’s 
Government to be carried on. The charges due to the war 
were thus increased in the year by £11,600,000, ; 

The Budget of 1902 was introduced on April 14, after 
the Conferences at Vereeniging had begun, and were still 
proceeding, but while it was as yet questionable if a peace- 
ful settlement would ensue. At all events, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desiring peace wisely prepared for war. And, indeed, 
even if peace came, he could not anticipate that there would be 
any saving on the army estimates. The war estimate for the 
year amounted to forty millions, together with £3,800,000 for 
interest on the war debt and £1,800,000 for further civil 
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charges ; in all, £45,450,000. Besides this, a supplementary 
provision to meet contingencies of £17,750,000 was taken, 
while the interest on the new debt to be created would require 
a further £750,000, There was thus a grand total of addi- 
tional war charges of sixty-four millions, Adding this to the 
former liabilities of 165 millions created by the wars, a grand 
total was reached of some 229 millions, of which six millions 
was due to China. Of this, as we have already seen, about 
twenty-seven millions had been met from increased taxation, 
and eighteen and a quarter millions had been liquidated at the 
cost of the redemption of the existing debt by the diversion or 
suspension of the sinking funds. On balance, therefore, an 
actual liability of 184 millions was still Outstanding. Against 
this enormous total the anticipations of payment by the Trans- 
vaal of a substantial contribution to the cost of the war—now 
talked of as fifty millions—was ‘coming nearer” ; while the 
British share of the Chinese indemnity, amounting to six 
millions, though not yet realised, was probably a good asset. 
The total estimated expenditure for the year was put at 
£193,785,000, the revenue, including the additional taxation 
of 1900 and got, was put at £147,785,000, leaving a defi- 
ciency of £45,324,000. This was primarily a war deficit, for 
while the ordinary expenditure, put at £129,159,000, showed 
an increase of two millions, the revenue was still buoyant, and 
showed a surplus of £18,824,000 over the estimated ordinary 
expenditure ; a sum which was available for war charges. This 
sum was to be enlarged by additional taxation ; and direct and in- 
direct taxation were, for the third time, to share in adversity. 
The income-tax was to be increased by a penny to Is. 3d., and 
the penny stamp on cheques was to be doubled—a proposal 
subsequently abandoned. At the same time the basis of taxa- 
tion was to be again broadened. The alarming increase in 
the ordinary expenditure necessitated, in the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a further permanent addition to 
the tariff of articles on which taxation should be levied. The 
former corn duty, repealed in 1869, of threepence a cwt., 
was therefore reimposed. This taxation would produce 
£5,150,000 in the present and half a million in the following 
year, of which £2,650,000 was derived from indirect taxation 
and £3,000,000 from direct taxation. Thus, in the year, the 
revenue available for the liquidation of the enormous war debt 
would amount to an aggregate of 233 millions—iz., surplus, 
£18,600,000 ; increased taxation, £5,100,000. But of this, 
£4,400,000 was required to meet the additional interest on the 
war debt, so that some twenty millions alone was available for 
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the reduction of the capital debt. The sinking fund was, of 
course, to be again suspended, reducing the expenditure by 
£4,670,000. A further war loan of thirty-two millions was 
to be issued, bringing the total increase of the debt up to 159 
millions. The balances were to be drawn upon to meet the 
rest of the deficit. 

Thus, while the war liabilities of the year were increased by 
sixty-four millions,some five millions of additional taxation were 
to be imposed in the year. In other words, of the deficit of forty- 
five millions, five was met from taxation, four and a half from 
the sinking fund, and the rest was borrowed. Better than the 
year before ; but hardly courageous finance. 

This was the last War Budget, and this, then, is the moment 
to sum up the financial position as estimated, and the financial 
provision as intended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The estimated war expenditure (including China, 6 millions), 
and including interest on the debt, had been as follows : 


Total. 
1899-00 . . 23,217,000 : 23,217,000 
TQOO-OI . - 68,620,000 ‘ 91,837,000 
IQOI—02 » 73,197,000 - 165,034,000 
1902-03 . - 63,950,000 - 228,984,000 


This expenditure had been intended to be met as follows. 


From From 
i ee Debt 
New Taxation Sinking 
(as estimated). Fund. Increased. 


1899-00 . — » 9,334,000 . 13,000,000 
I900-OI . 12,167,000 . 4,547,000 . 54,000,000 
IQO0I-02 . 15,000,000 . 4,681,000 . 60,000,000 


‘aii 18,624,000 
9 3 5,150,000 


,640,000 * 32,000,000 
j 4,04 _ 3 


451,026,000 £23,202,000 £159,000,000 


Producing £152,400,000 


The actual results were, of course, somewhat different and more 
satisfactory, and they will be summed up later. 

The real touchstone of the financial courage and resource 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is the way in which, in time 
of trouble, he meets his difficulties and rises to the occasion ; 
in other words, he must be judged by the amount of taxation 
he and his Government are willing to impose on the country 
in order to meet the needs of a costly war. Judged by this 
test, it must be confessed that the figures already given show 
that the Government failed adequately to meet the emergency, 
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and that financial courage was not conspicuous in their dealings 
with the liabilities thrown on the country by the war. They 
talked big, but, in taxation, they sang small; there was much 
cry, but little wool. The more there was to meet, the less was 
done to meet it. In 1899 there was a sum of ten millions to 
be met; and the whole of this, so the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared, he would have been bound to meet, and 
would have met in the financial year, if the liabilities had been 
known in April instead of in October. In 1900 the liabilities 
had risen to sixty-six millions, of which possibly half, it was 
hoped, might be recovered from the Transvaal. Taxation to 
an amount of fourteen millions a year was imposed; a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the liquidation of the balance. 
On the third occasion, in r1got, the liabilities aggregated a 
hundred and fifty millions, and the Transvaal contribution had 
become somewhat doubtful. No substantial taxation was, 
however, imposed to meet these grown and growing charges. 
Additional taxation, it is true, to an amount of eleven millions 
was imposed, but practically the whole of this was already 
hypothecated to meet the deficit on the ordinary expenditure, 
On the fourth and last occasion, in 1902, the aggregate liabilities 
having now mounted up to 229 millions, of which 184 millions 
was still unliquidated, fresh taxation to an extent of five 
millions and a half in all was imposed——a ha’porth of bread to 
an intolerable deal of sack. 

Every one, as we know, would readily be a good Samaritan, 
if it were not for the oil and the twopence; and everybody 
would be in favour of increasing the taxes to meet the charges 
of a war if it were not for a tea duty and an income-tax. But 
whatever he may feel in the abstract, no one likes taxation in 
the concrete, and it is much easier and pleasanter to run up 
debt, and to provide merely for the interest, rather than to 
impose taxation in order to liquidate the principal. It requires, 
therefore, exceptional courage and ability to overcome the dead 
weight of public opinion and to face the unpopularity of heavy 
taxation. 

The England of a hundred years ago, involved in a 
great war, met over three hundred millions of war charges 
from additional taxation, one-third of the whole cost. Fifty 
years later, the wealthier and more populous England, met 
nearly forty millions of war charges, more than half the whole 
liability, in three years. The still wealthier and more prosperous 
England of to-day—“ the most lightly taxed country in Europe,” 
so the Colonial Secretary informs us—was only called upon by 
its Government to provide fifty millions by additional taxation 
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in four years, to meet a total war expenditure of nearly two 
hundred and thirty millions ; not much more than a fifth of the 


whole. A Pitt,a Gladstone, even a Wood, had done better than 
that. 


But to turn again to the history of the finance of the war. 

In June 1902, peace having now definitely succeeded to the 
three and a half years of costly and devastating war, Sir M. 
Hicks Beach—his final appearance, alas! as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer producing a Budget—gave a revised estimate of the 
expenditure of the year. He now found that his requirements 
were considerably reduced, and that though, as he had antici- 
pated, the whole of the unexpended balance of forty millions 
would be required for winding up the war, the seventeen and 
three-quarter millions taken for contingencies would only be 
required to the extent of a million. The suspension of the 
Sinking Fund was therefore arrested; and the deficit now 
reduced to twenty-four millions, was to be met out of the loan 
of thirty-two millions that had already been issued, and which 
had produced thirty millions in cash. The balance of the 
loan, amounting to six millions, was left in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on “the distinct understanding 
that, if it be possible, it shall all be devoted to the reduction of 
debt.” 

One further financial statement was made, this time by Mr. 
Ritchie, who succeeded Sir M. Hicks Beach in August. On 
November 4, 1902, he introduced a supplementary estimate for 
South Africa to an amount of eight millions, for civil purposes 
for the new Colonies. Three millions of this was to meet 
the cost of the sum which, under the Treaty of Surrender, 
the Government had promised as “a free grant”; but which, 
for some inscrutable reason, they had at first imagined was to 
be in the nature of a loan to be charged on the Transvaal. 
Another two millions was a free grant to other persons in 
respect of war losses ; and the balance of three millions was for 
loans to burghers and others, the amount to be repaid by the 
Colonies to the Imperial Exchequer out of their first loan. 
Subsequently, in February of the present year, a further sum 
of a million was asked for as a grant-in-aid to the Transvaal 
Constabulary. The South African quagmire had swallowed up 
the free balance of six millions that was to have gone to the 
debt, and had involved the borrowing of three millions besides. 
Substantially, the civil expenditure, from first to last, falling on 
the supply votes, amounted to £17,450,000. Of this, the 
Transvaal will repay six millions, leaving, in addition to the 
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direct war expenditure, a British contribution of eleven to 
twelve millions, applied, for the most part, to oiling the billows. 

The actual financial results of the war may be summed up as 
follows. The Chinese six millions can be eliminated, as it is 
hoped that the indemnity will cover the outlay. The total cost 
to us of the South African War, and of its aftermath, was 
£224,000,000. Of this, £191,500,000 (including four millions 
borne by the army votes for 1903—4, and which will be met, we 
may hope, out of the taxation of the year) was due to army 
supply services, original and supplementary, £17,450,000 was 
due to civil services, £9,250,000 represented the accumulated 
interest on the war debt ; while the loss that will be ultimately 
entailed on the redemption of the various war issues cannot be 
put at less than five to six millions. Against this 224 millions, 
37 millions will be received from the Transvaal; namely, at 
once, six to seven millions, to be repaid out of the Transvaal 
loan ; and thirty millions (in three years) as a contribution to 
the cost of the war. 

The net cost of the war to the country is, therefore, 187 
millions, met as follows : 

Million £ 
Proceeds of Taxation, Ig00-1 to 1902-3. . Ss 49 
To be met from Taxation, 1903-4 ° : 


4 
Diversion of Sinking Funds ‘ ‘ . 8d 
Net addition to Debt . ‘ ‘ ‘ » II5y 


A word must be said in reference to the Sinking Funds. Sir 
M. Hicks Beach always and continually asserted—a proposition 
which some of us as persistently disputed—that he was entitled, 
not only to claim credit for the liquidation of the war charges 
by the amount of the additional taxation that he imposed, but also 
for the diminution in the amount that had to be borrowed 
consequent on the absorption of the old sinking fund, and the 
part suspension of the sinking fund within the debt charge, In 
1899 there was a realised surplus (the “old sinking fund”) of 
no less than £9,335,000. This sum, instead of being applied, 
as it would have been in the ordinary course, to the cancella- 
tion of the old debt, was applied to meet current war charges, 
to that extent reducing the amount it was necessary to borrow. 
In 1900-1, Ig01-—2, and 1902-3 the sinking fund was sus- 
pended. That is, about four and a half millions, which would, 
in each year, in the ordinary course, have been applied, by 
means of terminable annuities, and by the new sinking fund, to 
the purchase and extinction of old debt, was not so applied ; 
and, to that extent, the liabilities of these years were reduced. 
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These two actions were perfectly legitimate, for it would have 
been absurd to apply money to the purchase and cancellation 
of debt and at the same time to borrow money in the 
Money Market. But, obviously, the sum in question cannot 
be reckoned, as Sir M. Hicks Beach contended, as though 
it were taxation raised for and applied specially to the pur- 
poses of the war, and therefore to be taken into account in 
calculating the total taxation applied to meet the charges 
of the war. The nine millions of the Old Sinking Fund 
came, it was true, from taxation, though not from additional 
taxation. But, had they not been diverted, they would have 
gone to the extinction of the old debt, instead of being applied 
to the liquidation of new liabilities, Then, as regards the New 
Sinking Fund, a certain customary expenditure was, for the time 
being, pretermitted, and to that extent—to the extent of 
£9,228,000, if 1902-3 be excluded—tless taxation had to be 
imposed, or less borrowing was rendered necessary. But Pos- 
terity—and that is the test—will, in the result, be no better off 
from either transaction. The new debt, it is true, will be less 
by eighteen millions and a half than it otherwise would have 
been ; but, on the other hand, there will be eighteen and a half 
millions more of old debt for future taxpayers to meet than 
would otherwise have been the case. I think it is clear, there- 
fore, that in estimating the amount of taxation specially applied 
by the country (or by the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the 
purposes of the war, the question of the sinking funds should 
be eliminated. 

This brings us to the question of the National Debt, to which 
the war added enormously, while adversely affecting the credit 
of the country. The total war debt issued consisted of Consols 
to a nominal amount of ninety-two millions, of a War Loan of 
thirty millions, of Exchequer Bonds to an amount of twenty- 
four millions, and of Treasury Bills to an amount of thirteen 
millions. In all, £159,000,000, which produced a sum of 
£152,415,000. The discount of {6,500,000 represents an 
addition to the cost of the war if the debt be redeemed at par. 
The interest on the war debt involved a charge, in 1902-3, of 
£4,400,000; and the accumulated interest, in the four years 1899-— 
1900 to 1902-3 inclusive, represented a sum of £9,400,000. 
As the charge for interest is due to the addition to the debt, 
and as it is a continuous charge which must be met each year, 
it ought by rights to be deducted from the aggregate total of 
war taxation imposed—namely, fifty millions—if we desire to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the amount of the war expendi- 
ture that was actually liquidated from war taxation. 
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The total gross amount of the National Debt in 1815 was 
nine hundred millions. By 1853 the gross amount of the 
debt had been reduced to eight hundred and fifteen millions, 
The Crimean War somewhat increased the total, but by 1879 
the gross amount had been reduced to seven hundred and eighty 
millions. The institution of the new sinking fund in 1875, and 
its growing: effectiveness, more rapidly extinguished debt, and 
the next five and twenty years saw it fall to its minimum— 
£635,000,000, the figure at which it stood in 1899. The debt 
is now, in gross, £800,000,000. At one fell swoop the patient 
savings of two generations have been dissipated. The laborious, 
if unconscious, Sisyphus, has been rolling up his stone, and now, 
behold, it has rolled most of the way back again, and he must 
begin his work anew ! 

In 1898 the actual charge, for the interest and management 
of the debt, which had in 1815 amounted to nearly thirty 
millions a year, and which in 1874 still involved about twenty- 
four millions, was no more than £17,200,000, and the balance 
of the fixed charge of twenty-five millions, namely, £7,800,000, 
was available for the reduction of the debt. When reducing 
the fixed charge for the debt by two millions, in 1887, Mr. 
Goschen defended his action chiefly on the ground that the 
sinking fund had become so rich a prize, that if he himself did 
not plunder it, some less scrupulous successor would be tempted 
to do so. But, naturally, his example, instead of preventing, 
encouraged a successor to go and do likewise ; and, in 1899, 
Sir M. Hicks Beach also raided the sinking fund, and reduced 
the fixed charge for the debt from twenty-five to twenty- 
three millions a year; thus reducing its effective by two 
millions a year, This reduction, which was commended to the 
House as an act of special foresight, was based on a threefold 
reason. First, that the fixed debt charge ought to bear some 
relation to the outstanding debt, and that as the debt had of 
late been, and in the future would be still more rapidly reduced, 
the fixed charge and the available sinking fund were excessive. 
Further, that the new sinking fund had worked so well that its 
very effectiveness was becoming embarrassing ; by 1906, if left 
alone, it would annually extinguish no less than ten millions of 
debt. Within an appreciable time, therefore, nearly all the 
‘Government securities in the market would be bought up; and, 
meanwhile, the country was buying Consols above par. 

These specious pleas unfortunately prevailed. The financial 
Cassandras, who were, as usual, unheeded, prophesied that the 
unknown would happen ; that it was wiser policy to reduce the 
national liabilities largely and effectively while taxation was yet 
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light, while prosperity and surpluses continued, so that when 
war, dark days, bad times, or increased expenditure came, the 
country would be ina better position to meet all or any of these 
adverse vicissitudes. This was four years ago. No one, of 
course, not even the most pessimistic of prophets, anticipated 
what has actually occurred, nor has a right to say, “I told you 
so.” But there is no doubt that the country would have been 
in a considerably stronger financial position when the war 
broke out, if the sinking fund had not been reduced in 1899. 
Even before war came, the withdrawal of the support which 
the sinking fund purchase of Consols gives to the market, had 
considerably weakened the stock and lowered its price; thus 
the national credit was affected, and the price at which the 
millions which had to be borrowed for the war could be raised, 
was lower than it otherwise would have been. Further, if the 
sinking fund had been left alone, a yearly sum of some six and 
a half millions instead of only four and a half, would have been 
available when war came, either to meet the interest on new 
loans or to go to the reduction of the war expenditure. 

How do we stand? The gross debt at £800,000,000, 
the figure of thirty-five years ago. Consols at 92 instead of at 
110, The Chancellor of the Exchequer was terribly afraid of 
redeeming a few millions of debt at 110 ; he has had, one way 
and another, to borrow a hundred and forty millions at con- 
siderably below par; debt which will ultimately have to be 
redeemed somewhere near par. The fixed charge, overflowing 
in 1899, was, in 1902, little more than adequate to provide the 
interest and charges on the whole debt. It was clear, therefore, 
that the policy of 1899, as applied to the sinking fund, required 
reconsideration. Two of the arguments for the reduction of 
the fixed charge fund—the difficulty of finding investments for 
the sinking fund, and the high price of consols—have not only 
disappeared, but the increased amount of purchasable debt and 
the low price of consols are now substantial arguments in 
favour of increased annual redemption of debt. The last and 
more important argument, namely, that the fixed debt charge 
should bear some relation to the outstanding debt, remains in 
full force, but now makes in the opposite direction to that 
which it did in 1899. 

Mr. Ritchie proposes to raise the fixed debt charge from the 
twenty-three millions a year, to which it was reduced in 1899, 
to twenty-seven millions. The debt charge for 1903, on the 
basis of 1902, would have amounted to £27,500,o00o—namely, 


£23,000,000 within, and £4,500,000, interest on the war debt,. 


outside the fixed charge. Against this there would be a saving 
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within the fixed charge of £1,250,000, in consequence of the 
reduction of interest on Consols from 2} per cent. to 24 per 
cent. If the full advantage of this were given to the taxpayer, 
the total charge for the debt would be reduced to £26,250,000, 
But the fixed debt charge is to be £27,000,000, and thereupon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer claims great credit for having 
thereby added £750,000 a year to the sinking fund—in itself a 
very inadequate contribution to make to the redemption of the 
enormous war debt. But the position may with more truth 
be put in another way, namely, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is reducing the annual burden of the debt to the 
taxpayer by half a million a year; and this at a time when, on 
the one hand, a remission of twelve millions of taxation is given, 
and, on the other, the debt stands increased by a hundred 
and twenty millions. 

When, in 1899, the debt charge was reduced, and fixed at a 
minimum amount of twenty-three millions a year, the gross 
debt was 635 millions, the net debt (after deduction of the 
Suez Canal shares) being 609 millions. The gross debt is now 
£798,400,000, the net debt £772,000,000; or, if the antici- 
pated Transvaal contributions to the reduction of debt and the 
possible Chinese indemnity are deducted, a net debt of 732 
millions remains, Clearly on the basis of 1899, the fixed 
minimum debt charge, for such a debt as this, should not be 
less than twenty-eight millions a year, Then again, in 1899, 
a sinking fund of £5,820,000, to increase automatically each 
year, was considered as the just proportion to the outstanding 
debt, and as no more than adequate ; a sum which, by 1903, 
would have reached £6,500,000, by which time the net debt 
would have been reduced to about 585 millions. A sinking 
fund of £6,600,o00 a year—even though it rise by 1908 to 
£8,800,o0o—can hardly, therefore, on the basis of 1899, be 
considered as adequate, in 1903, for a net debt of 732 millions. 

We should surely have taken example by the Crimean War. 
Ten years showed its liabilities wiped off ; and a special effort 
should have been made to liquidate the liabilities of this war 
within a reasonable period. Moreover, late events have shown 
how easy it is, with the best intentions in the world, to drift 
into a war; and, once in, how rapidly and irresistibly debt 
is incurred, It is the more essential, therefore, that we 
should take the lesson to heart and reduce the burden of the 
debt while peace yet prevails ; so that, if war again unhappily 
occurs, we may enter on it with our credit good and our means 
of raising loans at its best. 

The one bright spot during the war was the way in which 
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the financial credit of the country was maintained. Various 
causes—the reduction in the sinking fund, the contemporary 
discussion of the inflated price of consols, and of the forth- 
coming reduction in the interest, &c.—had already before the 
war brought down the price from 110 nearly to par. The 
declaration of war further adversely affected the price, yet 
consols fairly well maintained their strength. The first loan, 
for thirty millions, at 23 per cent. stock, redeemable at par 
in ten years, was issued at 984 per cent. The second loan, a 
consol 24 per cent. loan for sixty millions, was issued in 1901 
at 94% per cent.; and the third loan, also a consol loan, for 
thirty-two millions, was issued in 1902 at 93% per cent.,a 
reduction in the price of issue of only one per cent. After its 
issue Consols went up. Since then (and especially since the 
war was concluded) the price has dwindled, and consols have 
been as low as go, and are now about 92. But, taking into 
account the fact that a hundred and fifty-nine millions were 
borrowed in the space of little over thirty calendar months, and 
the ease with which the money was raised, it must be confessed 
that the credit of the country stood the strain extraordinarily 
well. No Continental nation, we may well believe, could have 
raisec the money without a far greater proportionate effect on 
its credit. At the same time, we must realise that, for the time 
being, we are financially weaker than we were before the war ; 
inasmuch as we should have to pay 3 per cent. interest instead 
of 24 per cent. if we desired to raise a loan at par. 

But while the fall in Consols is bad, much the most disquiet- 
ing featureof our present financial position is the alarming increase 
in the ordinary expenditure of the country. The ordinary esti- 
mated expenditure (without the debt charge) in 1895-6 was 
71 millions. The ordinary estimated expenditure (exclusive of 
debt charge) for the coming year, 1903-4, is 113 millions, an 
increase of no less than 42 millions a year in eight years. “The 
real difficulty ” of the financial position, as Sir M. Hicks Beach 
said in 1901, “is not so much the cost of the war, as the 
increase in our ordinary expenditure.” 

The great increase of taxation of the last three years is 
commonly spoken of as “ war taxation.” For the most part it 
is nothing of the sort. The estimated revenue in 1895-6 was 
£96,160,000, in 1902-3 it yielded £151,500,000, an increase 
of fifty-five millions a year. In 1900, 1901, and 1902, taxa- 
tion to an amount, in round numbers, of about thirty-four 
millions a year was imposed ; and between 1895 and 1900, 
on balance, there was a remission of taxation of about £800,000, 
Thus, what may be called the normal increase, or elasticity of 
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revenue, due to increasing population and wealth, mounted up 
in eight years some twenty-two to twenty-three millions a year, a 
striking tribute to the strength of our fiscal and financial posi- 
tion. If there had been no increase in the ordinary expendi- 
ture of the country, or only a slight and normal increase, this 
sum of 22 to 23 millions a year would, without additional! 
taxation, have been available in 1902 for the purposes of the 
war. But the whole of this ordinary increase had been 
swallowed up by the abnormal increase in the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the country. The estimated expenditure in 1895, 
as shown above, was 71 millions. The actual expenditure, on 
the same basis, in 1902, was £106,350,000, an increase of 
ordinary expenditure which had to be met, of over thirty-five 
millions a year. The thirty-four millions of taxation imposed 
in 1900, Igo1, and 1902 were practically all absorbed by the 
rise in the permanent expenditure for peace purposes ; and 
all that was left available of the produce of the taxation of the 
country to meet the cost of the war was that derived from the 
normal annual increase in the revenue. Thus, when we talk 
of heavy additions to the income-tax, to the tea duty, to the 
tobacco duty, to the spirit and beer duties, and of the imposi- 
tion of the corn duty, of the sugar duty and of the coal duty. 
and designate them as war taxation, it must not be forgotten that 
they are not really war taxation at all. Indeed, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, if the ordinary expenditure had remained 
stationary instead of increasing by leaps and bounds, no fresh 
taxation need have been imposed for the war beyond reverting 
to that in force in 1895. 

The additional taxation imposed in the last few years amounts 
to thirty-four millions a year. The additional annual charge 
entailed by the war is now but four millions a year, the increase 
in the fixed debt charge. We were entitled to look, therefore, 
to a relief of some thirty millions a year in taxation when peace 
came. But what do we find? Though the war is over, and 
war expenditure at an end, the utmost the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is able to do, is to remit ten and a half millions of 
taxation in the current year, and two and a half millions 
additional in the following year. The latter relief is, more- 
over, contingent on the pious but problematical supposition 
that the sanguine estimates of the revenue will be realised, 
and that the expenditure of the country—an ordinary expendi- 
ture which has steadily risen of late by five millions a year— 
will be largely reduced. ‘There is a lad here who hath 
five barley loaves and three small fishes, but what are they 
among so many ?” was the text of a sermon preached before 
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Mr. Pitt at a time of a small surplus and many claimants for 
remission. Mr. Ritchie is in the same plight. Tea, sugar, corn, 
coal, tobacco, income-tax, are all clamouring for relief ; he 
has but a few millions at his disposal, and what are they among 
sO Many ? 

This is not the place to examine the national expenditure in 
detail ; one can only lament that economy is a lost art. The 
increase in expenditure embraces every branch of outlay, but 
the lion’s share is due to the war services. In 1895 the cost 
of the army and navy together was £38,184,000. The cost 
this year (exclusive of war expenditure) will be £64,500,000. 
And, besides this, there is every year some five millions or so 
of what is called “ capital expenditure” on naval and military 
works, In these matters it is not the first step that costs; one 
programme leads to a greater, one outlay necessitates others. 
The worst of war is that its cost is not confined merely to its 
direct outlay, but it leaves in its wake increased expenditure, 
not to say extravagance. “The ogre war,” as Bastiat well 
said, “requires as much for its digestion as it does for its 
meals.” 

The total ordinary expenditure this year will be nearly one 
hundred and sixty millions. The “hundred millions” Budget of 
1885 gave a shock to the nation ; these latter-day Budgets 
leave us cold. Even before the war, laxity and extravagance 
had set in ; and thejlavish and unchecked expenditure at the 
time of emergency seemed totally to relax the moral and financial 
fibre of those who should have been our guardians and pro- 
tectors. The large sums entailed by the war have demoralised 
us also ; we have got so accustomed to think in millions, that 
a million or two, more or less, here or there, seems now of no 
importance. 

But, indeed, the financial outlook is by no means pleasant. 
In 1899 the Taxation of the country was light and most elastic. 
There was a phenomenal Surplus ; the National Debt stood at 
the lowest point it had reached since 1800; Consols were above 
par ; trade was expanding. In 1903 the ordinary expenditure 
is thirty millions greater, and ever increasing. In spite of this 
year’s remissions, over twenty millions a year has been added 
—and we may fear permanently added—to the taxation of the 
country. Articles of essential consumption are heavily taxed ; 
the wonderful elasticity of the revenue seems to have died 
away ; the future of trade is doubtful ; foreign competition is 
increasing. The Debt is greater by a hundred and twenty 
millions ; the credit of the country has fallen from 110 to 92. 
For the first time since the Great War we have had a Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer commending his proposals as a “ necessary 
safeguard against financial ruin.” 

That the crisis will be surmounted we have no doubt. But 
courage and resource are required in dealing with the finance 
of the country; and more especially a steadfast adherence to 
those principles of fiscal and financial policy, the adoption of 
which in the past has done much to enable us now to bear 
the pressure of a long and costly war. 


SYDNEY BUXTON, 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS 


THE present state of book reviewing is extremely unsatisfactory. 
Never, in the history of literature, have books received so much 
attention at the hands of critics as they do just now; yet, with 
it all, neither the public nor the authors have reason to be 
satisfied with the results of all this so-called critical writing. 
It is hard to say which suffer most—the authors who are 
injured by injudicious reviewing, or the public which is taught 
to read the wrong books ; but one thing is certain, that both 
are grievously sinned against. 

Criticism from being practised by the few and competent, 
has become a trade carried on by the many and singularly 
unfit. Every paper, however obscure, has its “literary” 
column, and Heaven alone knows who the writers of these 
columns are—they are frequently much more illiterate than 
their readers. But it is not the decline of criticism as an art 
that is the deplorable feature of the case—for even the best 
and highest criticism is, after all, uncreative work such as the 
world can do without—it is more the disastrous effects of all 
this loose, fatuous criticism that we regret. These effects, as I 
have said above, are traceable both in the writers and in their 
public; and the first and most glaring defect in modern 
criticism is its tendency to overpraise. To spoil our authors 
by injudicious praise is quite as bad, if not worse, than crushing 
or trying to crush them by over-severity : in either case the 
goose that lays golden eggs for a greedy public may be killed ; 
there is, however, a refinement of cruelty in the modern 
method of author-murder decidedly reminiscent of the butt 
of Malmsey. In past times we heard a great deal of the 
old slashing reviews (the historic review which “killed Keats” 
being an obvious example); but few people, perhaps, take 
into sober consideration how many budding Keats have 
been killed by kindness—a fully quicker form of murder 
than the older method, Let any careful observer of the 
literary history of the last ten or fifteen years search back in 
his memory and see if he cannot remember a score of authors 
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who have come by their literary death in this way. We all 
know the steps of this tragedy : the first clever book, received 
with an outburst of intemperate praise, from critics whose trade it 
ts to over-praise—then the quickly growing “boom” in this 
particular author’s books ; the more and more slovenly work 
appearing year by year, the unpruned style confirming in all its 
vices till what was at first a mere accident becomes a vicious 
mannerism—and then cometh the end. For swift is the descent 
into the literary Avernus. Is it too much to say that many and 
many of these pitiful disasters are caused only by indiscreet 
criticism—or, rather, want of criticism ? 

The moment that hundreds of critics tell a young writer that 
he has practically nothing to learn, that his art is perfect, his 
style mature, and so on, he will in nine cases out of ten believe 
their pleasant voices; he stops all effort, trusts to this “ genius” 
with which he finds himself credited on every side, and dashes 
on down that steep path which it is all but impossible to re- 
ascend. You will say that the man is a fool who believes all 
the pleasant things that are said about him ; but human nature 
being what it is man will always believe smooth prophecies, 
and can scarcely be blamed for doing so. The blame in such 
cases rests entirely with the false prophets, and it is at their 
hands that the blood of the author will be required. 

If great kindliness of heart, a dread of hurting others, a desire 
to encourage talent—if these were the springs of such criticism 
it would be more possible to condone it. But it is scarcely 
possible to believe that this is the case, and the sordid reasons 
for fatuous reviews must be plainly stated. In the first place 
it may be cynically observed that the majority of present-day 
reviewers bear ever in mind the Scriptural truth, The merciful 
shall obtain mercy—most of them write books themselves, and 
wish to be “done by” as they “do unto others.” Therefore it 
behoves them to praise the work of their fellow book-and- 
review-writers, be that work what it may—their own time is 
coming, their own bread and butter may depend upon it—and 
what do truth and art matter where it is a question of bread 
and butter? (Alas, too true !) 

This is not, therefore, so bad as that purely commercial side 
of reviewing which makes the critic review a first book from a 
promising author with his eye, so to speak, upon the second 
book from the same pen. Let me explain, for the benefit of 
the innocent, the full working of this scheme. 

The real merit of a book has, unfortunately, comparatively 
little to do with its selling properties—the really important thing 
is that an author’s name should be well known. Once a 
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name is established, the publisher is sure of getting a certain 
number of thousands of copies of each book sold, no matter 
what trash it may be. Obviously, then, the first duty of the 
conscientious tradesmen in books is to get up a boom about the 
author he wishes to sell. 

Now, of course, no amount of praise will ever do this unless the 
book has some intrinsic merit to recommend it ; so the critics and 
the publishers must select for their victim a promising author. 
If this be done, and the book has sufficient merit to justify 
some of the praise bestowed upon it, the boom should be 
easy to work. The first book having been so widely written 
about, the second by the same author receives even more atten- 
tion from the public, and after this the mysterious “ name” is 
made and sales are assured—for a term of years—till the public 
get tired of so much of the same fare and will have no more 
of it. 

This is no new accusation against critics and publishers— 
readers of Macaulay will remember his delicious tirade on this 
subject in 1830: 

It is time [he writes] to make a stand against this new trickery. The puffing 
of books is now so shamelessly and so successfully carried on that it is the 
duty of all who are anxious for the purity of the national taste to join in dis- 
countenancing the practice. All the pens that were ever employed in magnify- 
ing Bish’s lucky office, Packwood’s razor strops, and Rowland’s Kalydor seem 
to have taken service with the poets and novelists of this generation....A 
butcher of the higher class disdains to ticket his meat ; we expect some reserve, 
some decent pride in our hatter and our bootmaker. But no artifice by which 
notoriety can be obtained is thought too abject for a man of letters. It is 
amusing to think over the history of most of the publications which have had a 
run during the last four years—the publisher is often the publisher of some 
beriodical work. In this the first flourish of trumpets is sounded—the peal is 
then echoed and re-echoed by all the other periodical works over which the 
publisher or the author, or the author’s coterie, may have any influence. At 
present we too often see a writer attempting to obtain literary fame as Shake- 
speare’s usurper obtains sovereignty. The publisher plays Buckingham to the 
author’s Richard. Some few creatures of the conspiracy are dexterously dis- 


posed here and there in the crowd. Jt ¢s the business of these hivelings to throw 
up their caps and clap their hands and utter their“ vivas.” 


This plain speaking on Macaulay’s part did as much good as 
plain speaking generally does. Seventy years have passed 
since these words were written, and yet the same system goes 
on—certain periodicals praise, and will always praise, all the 
publications of certain houses; there seems to be an occult 
connection between them which cannot be denied, Even from 
a commercial point of view this system is a mistake ; for the 
simple reason that it generally, in time, ruins the authors which 
it attempts to establish. One of the great objects of those 
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who get up a boom in the work of any special writer, is to 
get the unfortunate man to repeat himself as much as pos- 
sible: “When will Mr. give us another idyll of 
shire?” Wehope it will not be long before Mrs. paints 
another picture of life in her village—we want more country- 
folk of the type of Jess and Jem, &c.” “ Miss is at her 
best in depicting London society, we look forward eagerly to 
her next.” ... And soon. 

Why all this eagerness for similarity? Are the critics 
aware that self-repetition is a fault—that variety of range, 
diversity of subject, freshness of treatment, are the very blood 
and bones of live literature? It would seem that they are 
not, if we may judge by their strenuous appeals to authors 
to stick, each man, to the “vein” in which he has made 
his first success. Of course, these appeals fall upon a deaf 
ear where the writer is strong enough to be uninfluenced 
by his first reviews; but the point I am arguing just now 
is the case of the young author, and the case of the author 
talented, perhaps, but without genius. A sad list might be 
made out of what Stevenson called “ pretty reputations ” which 
have been ruined by the attempt to repeat a success. The 
history of literature produces few examples of successfully 
repeated success—the vast majority of attempts in this kind 
being dismal failures. Of course, it is natural that we should 
wish more from an author who has delighted us; but we 
should recognise that we do not want the identical characters 
dished up a second time, but new characters—the newer the 
better, and treated as freshly as may be, the only sameness 
required being the describing mind. Let us by all means 
encourage our favourite writers by wanting more from them, 
but not “more of the same ”—remembering the sadly wise 
Persian proverb, “No man can bathe in the same river 
twice.” 

Diversity of subject is, alas! the last quality that the trades- 
men of literature wish, because 7? ts similarity that sells—for a 
few years. “Why do you suppose my second book did not 
please the public as well as my first?” asked a discouraged 
young novelist of a wise friend. 

“Because it was not exactly the same,” was the reply. 
“ Your first was about a drunken mother and two sons ; so the 
public would have liked your next to be about a drunken father 
and two daughters.” 

It may be objected here that it is hard if the public may not 
get what they like ; but the fact of the matter is that the public 
will like almost anything they are told to like. And this is 
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where the immense responsibility of reviewing comes in. So 
widespread is the influence of the press just now, that I suppose 
not one person in a thousand chooses his own books without 
having heard of them through some newspaper or magazine. 
This is quite natural, and, in the present state of the book- 
world, reviews form an indispensable bridge between the writer 
and the reader. But this only makes it more necessary that 
reviews should be trustworthy, for if the blind lead the blind 
we know that both will fall into the ditch. There is no ditch 
the public is more apt to fall into than this of the boomed 
book. 

“One reads about it everywhere” is the reason commonly 
given for getting certain books; and few readers take the 
trouble to inquire why they see this special book noticed every- 
where—they simply take the assurance of excellence upon 
trust, their taste is formed for them by the consensus of 
opinion. “There must be something in it,” one has often 
heard the bewildered yet trusting reader exclaim. “There 
must be something in it, all the reviews praise it.” At first, 
perhaps, a struggle goes on in the mind of the more intelligent 
reader : he questions whether the book is really as fine as it is 
said to be; then the iteration of its praises takes effect as 
iteration generally does, and he comes to believe in merits 
which native sense would have led him to disclaim. 

This great childish, trusting public, is the principal sufferer 
from unwise reviewing. They read mainly the reviews in daily 
papers and in the cheaper magazines, and these, for obvious 
reasons, are the organs which publish the most ignorant and 
fatuous notices of books. For the old-established reviews and 
magazines do not sin after this manner to anything like the 
same extent as their cheaper brethren. 

The uneducated public have a profound respect for anything 
in print. The reviewer is to them a sort of Jove, and at his nod 
they obey, spending their time and their money on the books 
he recommends. 

One evening some months ago I travelled out to the suburbs 
of London in a crowded third-class carriage. Two mechanics 
sat beside me, elderly, tired-out looking men, black with work. 
The moment they got into the train they began to speak about 
books—those few books they managed to gulp in the spare 
moments going to and from their work. Books seemed to be 
their glimpse into Paradise, the way they mentioned the titles 
of each work was something to hear. But ah! the books they 
mentioned ! 


“What are you studying now, Jake ?” said one, “ J am master- 
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ing The E—I C—y by H— C—.” With such pitiful pride that I 
could have wept for him, the other man replied, “I am studying 
T—/ P—r by M—e C—e.” He sat upright, holding the dirty 
book far away from failing eyes, and read earnestly till the train 
stopped. The reviewers whoteach an ignorant public to reverence 
such trash are as guilty as the quacks who persuade their victims 
to buy worthless drugs—perhaps more guilty. Here were two 
men, intelligent, thirsty for mental stimulus, and instead of 
reading Scott, Dickens, Thackeray—aye, or Kipling or Thomas 
Hardy—they were spending all their poor leisure on books 
which could supply them with neither help, instruction, or 
amusement; the newspapers had told them that these were 
marvels of literature, therefore they read them and thought, or 
tried to think, that they enjoyed them—that was all. 

It is a deplorable state of matters if these reviewers are more 
or less suborned to write what they do not honestly believe 
about books ; but it is perhaps fully more deplorable if they 
do believe what they write—if, in short, they are as incapable 
as they seem to be of knowing a good book from a bad one. 
Dr. Johnson in one of his inimitable sentences gave what might 
serve as a touchstone for all criticism. When asked his opinion 
upon a book of verses by a young poetess, he replied : “For a 
young lady’s verses good enough—as compared with excellence, 
nothing.” 

Could criticism be at once fairer or more searching? He 
gives the young lady her due of praise, yet keeps steadily 
before him her entire failure when compared with the classics. 
This “ comparison with excellence ” is not enough practised in 
our generation. It is indeed the fairest, most genuine test by 
which to try every newcomer in the field of literature. You 
will perhaps say that it is too searching a test—that modern 
books cannot stand comparison with classics and live ; but this 
is not the case. The best modern books stand the test per- 
fectly, it is only the second best that fall before it. And this is 
exactly where the uses of comparison come in—to help us to 
distinguish between the first and the second rate in art. There 
should be, in fact, a standard of art in the mind of every real 
critic by which we can measure the stature of each applicant 
for fame. If, for instance, the enthusiastic first critics of the 
‘“‘ Kailyard” school of Scottish fiction had, before writing their 
reviews, read over a few of the incomparable cottage scenes 
in The Antiguary, these would surely have suggested search- 
ing comparisons between the old and the new schools of 
Scottish fiction, and a few of the superlatives would have been 
erased from the reviews, Or if, again, the eulogists of the new 
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pseudo-historical romances had taken half an hour of Esmond, 

before composing their eulogies, they would surely have gained 
an almost painful insight into all that the new historical novel 
writers are not. 

But this wholesome system of comparisons seems quite out 
of fashion just now—in the mind of our modern reviewers no 
distinctions of literary rank seem to exist. Now the majority of 
our novel writers are only society entertainers of greater or less 
ability ; quite an honourable calling if recognised for what it is 
and followed frankly for what it can “bring in.” But it isa 
confusion of terms to speak of such men and women as belonging 
to the same profession as Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, or Jane 
Austen. The reviewers, however, if we may judge from the ex- 
pressions they employ to describe each new book, decide to 
ignore this great and fixed gulf which separates the artist from 
the tradesman. I select at random from a publisher’s adver- 
tisement some extracts upon a new historical novel ; this is what 
the reviewers have to say for it: “It is sublime—+there is 
nothing else like it in literature.” “It is one of the greatest 
historical novels that has ever been written ... one of the 
greatest historical novels of the world.” I have not read the 
work in question ; but, without undue scepticism, I fancy it 
would be possible to find its counterpart in literature. Eulogies 
of this kind defeat their own end, and are quite enough to 
make intelligent people decide not to read the book; moreover, 
no self-respecting author could bear to see his work written 
about in this way, for he must know that it can only bring 
down ridicule upon it. Moderate praise, temperate adjectives, 
a degree of fault-finding, and a sympathetic appreciation for 
what is attempted as well as what is accomplished, these are 
the signs of the true critic. 

The question of fault-finding is, of course, a delicate one; 
but there can never be anything like a school of criticism with- 
out it. To their fearless system of fault-finding the Zainburgh 
Review critics owed their fame. 


Jeffrey’s reviews [says a writer in the North British Review] were all parts 
of a great and gradually matured system of criticism, and the object aimed at 
in by far the greatest proportion of the essays, was not so much to produce a 
pleasing or attractive or interesting piece of writing, as to enforce great prin- 
ciples of thought, to scourge error and bigotry and dulness, to instil into the 
public mind a just sense of the essential requisites of taste and truth in litera- 
ture, and to dispense and wear away by constant energy that crust of false 
sentiment which obscured and nearly extinguished the genius of this country 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 


This was indeed a huge undertaking—to cure a diseased public 


taste and teach it new standards of truth and beauty. But Jeffrey 
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set himself to the task unflinchingly. His system of criticism 
was terribly severe—hence its fame. But he could praise quite 
as heartily as he could censure. If you will glance over his 
reviews of the Waverley Novels, for instance, you will be struck 
at once by the fearless way in which he mixes praise and blame. 
No modern critic would dare to point out their faults to any of 
our popular novelists as Jeffrey points out the faults of The 
Monastery and The Abbot to Sir Walter : 

They are certainly the least meritorious of the whole series [he says], and 
while they are decidedly worse than the other works of the same author, we are 
not sure we can say, as we have done of his other failures (how calm!), that 
they are better than those of any other recent writer of fiction. So conspicuous, 
indeed, was their inferiority, that we at one time apprehended that we should 
have been called upon to interfere and admonish the author of the hazard to 
which he was exposing his fame. But as he has since redeemed that slip we 
shall pass it over lightly, and merely mention one or two things that still live in 
our remembrance. .. . The euphuist, Sir Piercie Shapton, is @ mere nuisance 
throughout, nor can we remember any incident in an unsuccessful farce more 
utterly absurd and pitiable than the remembrance of tailorship that is supposed 
to be conjured up in the mind of this chivalrous person, by the presentment of 
the fairy’s bodkin to his eyes. 

In the same way Jeffrey chastises Galt : 

His next publication is undoubtedly the worst of the whole—we allude to ¢he 
thing (!) called Zhe Steamboat, which has really no merit at all . . . with the 
exception of some trash about the Coronation which nobody, of course, could 
ever look at three months after the thing itself was over; it consists of a series 


of vulgar stories, with little either of probability or originality to recommend 
them, &c. 


I have quoted these two examples of Jeffrey’s criticism 
because they were both directed against popular authors of the 
day, and therefore exhibit the fearless, impersonal attitude 
which the reviewer took up then compared with the attitude 
of the modern critic towards the favourites of the hour. Ifa 
writer is popular just now, it is not too much to say that he may 
write (and publish) what he chooses, secure of receiving nothing 
but praise for it. This is not criticism in the real sense of the 
word ; and I believe that every good writer, if asked his opinion, 
would vote in favour of more truly critical reviewing. For 
the true critic is the author’s best friend. To ask for this 
kind of criticism is not to ask for vindictive, slashing reviews, 
but for more grave consideration, more helpful suggestion. 
Reviewers have two snares laid ready for their unwary feet : 
they are apt either to hail some newcomer who is not a 
genius as if he were one; or they entirely fail to discern genius 
when they encounter it. Needless to say, that the former is 
our specially modern snare, while the latter was that of the 
older school of reviewers. 
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Jeffrey, a sound, impartial critic in most cases, could not do 
justice to such an entirely new writer as Wordsworth, and his 
name will be associated for all time with the fatal dictum, 
“ This will never do,” with which he prefaced the review of 
The Excursion. New greatness is, of course, difficult to judge, 
because it conforms to no standards and seems to glory in 
defying all known rules of art, making new rules for itself. 
But this cannot excuse any man who named himself a critic 
for committing such a mistake as Jeffrey made in his reviews 
of Wordsworth. It is true that he asserted “ Nobody can be 
more disposed to do justice to Mr. Wordsworth’s great powers 
than we are,” but with the same breath he held up Wordsworth’s 
whole poetical system to ridicule. Ridicule of an elaborate, 
slow-going kind was a great weapon in those days. The 
Excursion is analysed canto by canto, almost line by line, with 
sarcastic comments added. The whole spirit of the great 
poem in this way eluded the critic, only the letter remained. 
It seemed impossible to Jeffrey to ignore the weak points of 
these poems; he must emphasise them so much that their 
far greater beauties were obscured in the process. The White 
Doe of Rylstone was the subject of his peculiar ridicule : “ This 
we think,” he says, “ has the merit of being the worst poem we 
ever saw printed in a quarto volume. .. . It seems to consist 
of a happy union of all the faults, without any of the beauties, 
which belong to his school of poetry. ...In the Lyrical 
Ballads Mr. Wordsworth was exhibited, on the whole, in a very 
pretty deliration ; but in the poem before us he appears in 
a state of low and maudlin imbecility, which would not have 
misbecome Martin Silence himself, at the close of a social 
day.” Yet this severe critic is roused to enthusiasm by the 
poems of Thomas Campbell: “ There are but two noble sorts 
of poetry, the pathetic and the sublime ; and we think he has 
given very extraordinary proofs of his talents for both,” he 
says. For Felicia Hemans he has only praise: There is “ the 
very spirit of poetry” in the “bright and vague picturings ” of 
one poem and “a fine and stately solemnity” in another. 
‘There would be no end,” he admits, “to our extracts if we 
were to yield to the temptation of noting down every beautiful 
passage which arrests us here.” 

These extracts from the critical studies of Jeffrey exhibit 
very Clearly this difficulty, which all reviewers labour under, 
of appreciating the entirely new manifestations of genius. 
Poor forgotten Campbell and Felicia Hemans were in Jeffrey’s 
day new writers, but not new thinkers—they expressed the 
same thoughts that all the other poets of their kind were used 
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to express, in the same sort of language—therefore they were 
admired. But Wordsworth appeared, a thinker who had 
broken fresh ground in the fields of thought and expression. 
Both his ideas and the form in which he expressed them were 
entirely novel—he had parted company from the past and all 
its traditions. There was no one to compare him with, and 
Jeffrey, bewildered by this, went astray in his criticism of the 
new poet. 

Now, it may be objected, that it is just at this crucial point— 
the right of judging of new gvreatness—that the system of 
“comparison with excellence” breaks down, because such 
greatness owes its existence to its divorce from those past 
models that you would compare it with. But this is not the 
case. It is always possible to compare the scope of a new 
writer with that of his predecessors, however widely separated 
the form in which he finds expression may be from the models 
of other days. Does he touch life at as many points as they 
did? Is he as true to nature as they were? It is on these 
things and not on the perpetually changing element of form 
that a writer’s claim to greatness must eventually rest. And 
until the critics realise this, that a book with small ideas 
cannot be great, and that greatness must be sought for in the 
constitution of a book, its essential ideas, not till then will 
reviewing be other than it is. 


AN UNGRATEFUL AUTHOR. 


A CHELSEA MENAGE 


“My Maid, you know, who began so well, and was such an 
angel at first,” a charming young married woman said to me 
the other day, “has disappointed me dreadfully. I used to 
think her so nice ; and now I can’t bear her near me at all. I 
can’t think why I thought her so refined and attractive and 
intelligent ; she has become quite pudding-faced.” 

One is irresistibly reminded of this not unusual type of 
mistress in reading the new batch of the Carlyle Letters, just 
published. The old controversy is again awaked; the old 
enthralling interest in the Cheyne Row menage has revived. 
Alas! for the base uses to which even the very elect may 
descend! Extremes meet; on this familiar ground the woman 
of brilliant intellect and the mediocre, overburdened housewife, 
find a common attraction ; nay, the spark of genius positively 
revels amid the res angusta domi. On this topic we often 
“suffer fools gladly”; it is mo wonder that a Mrs. Carlyle 
should interest the average person. 

There is a strong humanity about Mrs, Carlyle that attracts 
even the simple reader who knows and understands nothing of 
her famous husband’s works. Even the devotees of Home 
Gush and Sketchy Pars can revel in the thrilling stories 
of the domestic struggles in the Cheyne Row household; they 
feel, perhaps, that they may surround themselves, in a manner, 
with a classic halo, while yet basking in the sunshine of their 
favourite topic. “I really must try to read one of Carlyle’s 
books now,” said a lady to me lately, taking down from the 
shelves a dusty Sartor Resartus; “his wife’s letters are so 
interesting.” After a short wrestle she returned that revered 
classic to its since undisturbed repose, wondering “ why such a 
clever woman should have been thrown away on such a 
husband.” 

The long row of “general” servants at Cheyne Row, what 
of them? Does one not feel a little sorry, despite, or rather, 
because of their mistress’s tirades, for these poor creatures ? 
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The dark kitchen of Cheyne Row looks dreary enough now in 
its semi-museum-like dignity of state; it looked, probably, but 
little brighter under the careful régime of Mrs. Carlyle, when 
the “ Peesweep ” Sereetha,* “‘ dottle”” Helen, Ann the “ Button,”’ 
or Elizabeth the “ Mooncalf,” severally ‘“dreed their weird” 
within its shades. Mrs. Carlyle, accustomed to Scottish thrift, 
was, possibly, a little exacting. And that she had what is 
called “a stormy soul” can easily be imagined by the diligent 
student of the Letters. Her stories, one feels instinctively, 
lose nothing in the telling. She is a true literary alchemist ; 
under her magic hand the poor, trivial little shortcomings of 
Helen, Ann, or “ Little Charlotte” gain, in their turn, almost 
the dignity of a classic. To be scolded by Mrs. Carlyle was, if 
these unfortunates had only known it, to gain a place in 
history. 

It was not an easy time, as compared with the standard of 
modern ideas, that these successive servants had in the Carlyle 
household. Times have altered; wages have risen, and the 
position of the servant, even of the “general,” has vastly 
improved. Even during the Carlyle days the change began 
to make itself felt, as the lady records somewhere about 1864, 
in a domestic “ Budget ” addressed to her lord; and the last 
days of the Cheyne Row housekeeping were, of necessity, more 
luxurious than the first. But, for most of the period, the 
servants had but {12 a-year; they did their own washing, 
which was hung out to dry in the garden ; they baked all the 
bread ; they slept in the dark, damp back-kitchen, half-sunk, 
like so many London kitchens, into the ground; not exactly, 
one thinks, healthful or cheering conditions of life. Besides, 
the house, as any one can see, was a large one for one servant 
to keep in order ; and Mrs, Carlyle, by her own showing, was 
often ailing, and incapable, therefore, of giving much methodical 
help. One of the servants, indeed (I think it was a girl from 
the Free Kirk, who had found grace), said: ‘It is impossible 
for one woman to do all your work”; and the later servants 
stipulated often for a rise in wages. History does not say that 
they bargained for ‘every Wednesday evening out.” Their 
meals were more or less erratic; ‘for the most part,” as Mrs. 
Carlyle candidly confesses, “they scrambled for their living 
out of ours.” The wonder, surely, is not that they were so 
bad, but that they were so good. 

Mrs. Carlyle lived some thirty odd years in Chelsea, and had, 


* “ Peesweep,” explains Carlyle gravely, “ is a peewit, lapwing ; with which 
swift but ineffectual bird Sereetha seemed to have similarity.”—(Leélers and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, i. 23.) 
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during that time, some thirty-five odd servants. This, perhaps, 
to some who nowadays change their servants every six 
weeks, may not seem an overpowering number. But it must 
be remembered that those were the days when servants 
stayed long in one place; far longer certainly than they do 
now. There was not the same restless spirit of change in the 
world. So that thirty-five servants—allowing for the fact that 
one of the thirty-five stayed eleven and another five and a half 
years—seem a fair number for the thirty years. Here (so far 
as I have been able to ascertain from various sources) is the 
record : 


June 1834 . . Bessy Barnet. (“ Our romantic maid.” Brought to Chelsea 
by the Carlyles on their arrival.) 
1835 . . Woman sent by Mrs. Austin (sister-in-law). 
1835 . . Irish Roman Catholic (name unknown). Rebellious 
mutinous. 


Autumn 1835 . Sereetha, the “ Peesweep.” (Small girl from Chelsea.) 
Autumn 1835 . Anne Cook. (Brought by Carlyle from Scotland ; sent for 
by dying mother a few months later.) 


(Hiatus of a year or so, filled by Unknown.) 
Autumn 1837. . Helen Mitchell. (“ Kirkcaldy Helen.”) 


August 1840. ‘i a gets drunk, but reforms and stays. 

July 1843 . . ss ‘5 dusts Carlyle’s books, ard goes into rap- 
raptures about “the Maisters” Sartor 
Resartus. 

September 1846. ss “3 leaves to “ better’ herself. 


End of 1846 . Agirl from the Free Kirk (who stayed six days), called, 
“Pessima” (The Worst). (Go, in the 
devil’s name,” said Carlyle to her.) 

1846 . An old woman, nicknamed “ Slowcoach.” “An old, half- 
dead, grumbling soul.” 
1846 . “ Postie.” (The postman’s wife ; temporary help.) 

January 1, 1847. Ann, No. 1. (A “ Little Button,” with a basis of reason.) 

October 1847. . ,, Offers kindly to “air” the absent Carlyle’s bed by 
sleeping in it. - 

Autumn 1848 . ,, leaves to get married. 

Autumn 1848 . Helen Mitchell returns. 

February 1849 . ss »» gets very drunk again. 

1849 . Elizabeth Sprague. (“A pretty, sweet-looking creature, with 
innocent, winning ways.”) 

December 1849. - im is lectured for sulking. 

August 1850 . Eliza. (A “young person”; a stop-gap.) 

September 1850. Emma. (Distinguished and soft-voiced.) 

May 1851 . . Ann, No. 2. (A punctual, trustworthy woman ; it was hoped 
she “would stay for ever,” but she left, 
apparently from illness.) 

July 1852 . - Anew “ Beautiful” Servant, otherwise nameless. (Read the 

Letters: an “Austrian Spy”; and a 

“helpless, ill-trained, low-minded goose.”) 
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July 1852 . . “ Little Martha.” 

August 27,1852. “Irish Fanny.” (The heroine of a burglar episode and the 
brave discoverer of some 200 bugs. “ Ran 
away into matrimony of a kind.”) 

December 1853. Ann, No. 3. (Hard, practical, unsympathising.) 

March 1857 . = = cuts her finger with a bath brick. 


August 1857... ,, an is prescribed camomile tea by Miss Jewsbury. 
November 1857. __,, ‘s A blackbeetle runs into her ear. 
March 29, 1858. _,, “ Her face becomes “ diabolic,” and she leaves. 


March 29, 1858. ‘Miss Cameron.” (Lady help; soz-disant daughter of a 
half-pay lieutenant; Irish impostor ; 
convicted of lying and theft.) 


June 1858 . . “Little Charlotte.” (At first ‘‘a good, biddable, clever little 
creature.) 

February 1859 . ‘5 is described as “the Good Girl of a Fairy- 
tale.” 

February 1860 . 5 - cries her eyes out at the dog Nero’s 
death. 


August 1860 . 6 is discharged for general muddle. 

August 1860. “Old Jane.” (Was 71 years old ; couldn’t cook, and stole 
the beer ; besides “ requiring to be sup- 
plied with a pair of young legs.”) 


(Change to Two Servants now effected, with groans thereat.) 


September 1860 } C Tall Charlotte.” (Housemaid.) 
Sarah. (Cook.) 

November 1860. “ Little Charlotte” returns. 

1861. Matilda. (Cook.) Was sent soon to the hospital for an 
operation. 

July 1861 . . Margaret. (A Welsh or Irish girl.) 

September 1862. Maria. (Housemaid.) Goes into joyful hysterics at Mrs. 

Carlyle’s recovery and return. 
es is discharged for domineering impertinence. (A 
“ Bubbly Jock.”) 

1861(?) or 1862(?) Elizabeth. (Cook.) 

November 1862. (** Horse, cow, mooncalf, and brute-beast.”) 

1862. “ Little Flo.” (“An honest, truthful, industrious little girl. 
An incomparable small housemaid.”) 

January 1863. ia ‘ (“An incomparable small demon ; an imp, a 
poisonous viper.”) 

End of 1862. . Mary. (Cook.) Traduced by “Flo”; but stays on after 
her traducer had left. “The worst of 
girls.” 

1863 . Lizzy. (Housemaid.) 

1864 . Helen. (Housemaid.) “ Big, beautiful blockhead,” and 
“incorrigible goose.” 

1864 . Fanny. (Housemaid.) 

1864 . Mrs. Warren. (Cook-housekeeper.) 

1865 . Jessie Hiddlestone. (Hereditary housemaid and _lady’s 
maid.) 

(The last-named two were in the house 

at Mrs. Carlyle’s death.) 


October 1862 


——_ 
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There are evidences, indeed, that Jessie Hiddlestone, 
although a “hereditary housemaid” (z.e., the daughter of a 
former servant), would, had Mrs, Carlyle lived, not for long 
have continued in the angel stage; her disillusion had already 
begun. The fact is that Mrs. Carlyle’s “method” seems to 
have been just a trifle demoralising. That “clever lady, a 
little too much given to insecticide ” (as the late Lord Bowen 
called her), must be pronounced to be more than a little 
variable. She expected unlimited devotion from her servants, 
and not unfrequently, strange to say, got it. That she could 
exercise great personal charm is nowhere more evident than 
here. Her servants wept over her, they fondled her, they 
occasionally adored her. But it is difficult, especially in every- 
day prosaic, domestic relations, to live for ever on the heights ; 
and, when these same servants became delinquents, their 
previous affection did but aggravate their misdeeds. Thus 
Mary, the cook, who, after crying over her mistress ill upstairs, 
has in stray followers to tea in the kitchen, gets summary and 
contumelious dismissal ; Maria, the housemaid, goes into rap- 
tures of joy over Mrs. Carlyle’s restoration to health ; she 
meets her fate none the less : “I have foreseen for long,” writes 
the lady, ‘‘even when she was capering about me and kissing 
my hands and shawl, that this emotional young lady would not 
wear well, and that some fine day her self-conceit and arro- 
gance would find the limits of my patience.” Alas! genius has 
its limits, and the fool often “sees to the ways of her house- 
hold” better than the learned lady. Less wise in her genera- 
tion than many other less clever people, Mrs. Carlyle seems to 
have made the mistake of alternating petting with scolding ; 
or rather, she canonised her maids, and _ subsequently 
dethroned them. Nay, when annoyed, her feelings were 
something of the nature of those of Mrs, Proudie over her 
arch enemy, the curate Slope: she was not content with merely 
slaying her enemy ; she could have eaten her afterwards with 
pleasure. She had the faults, too, of the “artistic tempera- 
ment”; her servants once dethroned, she appears to have 
listened to any gossip or tittle-tattle about their failings from 
stray “helps” and charwomen who “ dropped in casual,” and 
accepted it, like Othello, as gospel truth. No one can deny 
that when she was angry she was very angry ; she gave way to 
what, in a less charming lady, might perhaps have been called 
“temper.” Her emotions are a real thunder and lightning of 
the gods ; pity it is that they should bear a touching likeness to 
the breaking of a butterfly on a wheel. It is such talent 
thrown away; she spends rhetoric that would have amazed 
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and stimulated the present-day ladies’ political circles, either 
on the stupid ignorance of “ general servants,” or on the 
reducing of a plumber’s bill some few shillings. In this latter 
transaction, indeed, she gives herself a bad headache into the 
bargain, and “shakes all day,” she tells a confidant, “as if with 
St. Vitus’s dance.” ~The servants—cheap, and taken from alow 
class, as at first many of them were—cannot all have been 
bad ; human nature is human nature everywhere, even in Chelsea 
in the fifties, and people there, no more than anywhere else, were 
alternately angel and devil. The changes, it will be noticed, 
were often rapid: thus, Elizabeth, “far the most lovable 
servant I have had,” speedily degenerates into “caprices and 
sullen temper.” At the departure of this “ high-going, shining 
kind of damsel,” Carlyle comm:=nts : ‘‘ What a province of the 
‘domesticities’ this-is at present! Anarchic exceedingly ; the 
funnel-neck of all our anarchies.” ‘Little Charlotte,” after 
shining as “ the good girl of a fairy tale,” is soon discarded as 
heedless and a “muddler”; Jessie Hiddlestone, “the most 
promising-looking servant we have had ”—“ so quick, so willing, 
so intelligent, so warmly human,” presently degenerates, not 
merely into “ pudding-faced-ness,” but into a “ vixen” anda 
“humbug.” This lady, now Mrs, Broadfoot, of Thornhill, has 
recently given testimony to Carlyle’s merits as a master ; it 
would be interesting to know her opinion of her former mistress. 
Mrs. Carlyle frankly confesses in another case her own caprice, 
as thus: “ Little Flo, my incomparable small housemaid, has 
turned out an incomparable small demon.” 

Yes, it must be owned that there was a great deal of the 
“Eternal Feminine” about Mrs. Carlyle. She was quick, 
impulsive, eager ; in at least a dozen moods a day ; “ everything 
by turns, and nothing long.” With a strange inconsistency. 
however, she neither expected nor tolerated ‘“‘ moods” in her 
domestics. She might, one thinks, have shown a trifle more 
recognition of the stray merits of these poor creatures who toiled 
in an ungrateful world for a penurious wage. There are still, 
no doubt, a good many people who expect their servants to be 
Incarnations of all the Virtues at so many pounds a year; but 
Mrs. Carlyle’s brilliant intellect should have saved her from 
such a fallacy. Genius, however, so far as I have observed, is 
seldom brought to bear on the simpler problems of life. Mrs. 
Carlyle’s enthusiasm for housekeeping and domestic manage- 
ment would probably have been more effective if it had been 
less comet-like, and more of a slow and steady radiance. 
Sometimes, no doubt, illness made the poor lady hard to 
please: she was, latterly, a neurotic. Thus, in July 1864—her 
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worst time—she quarrels even with Dr. John Carlyle, her de- 
voted brother-in-law, and writes home her directions about 
“those idiot servants.” 

But Mrs. Carlyle, it is plain, did not judge her servants by 
her own standard. She appears almost, in theory, to regard 
them as white slaves, whose own interests in life are to count as 
nil. Thus, the first Ann—a “ nice, clean, orderly, quiet little 
woman ”—with, moreover, a basis of “ pure reason,” makes up 
her mind to get married. “People must get married before 
all,” her mistress comments coldly. Or, “ Matilda” is taken ill 
with a serious complaint, and has to go to the hospital. Mrs. 
Carlyle goes to see her there, but says, “What she could mean 
in going to a new service with such a complaint I am at a 
loss to conceive.” “Kirkcaldy Helen,” after some eleven 
years’ patient service and devotion to her mistress, goes off into 
drink, and Mrs, Carlyle—for the dog Nero’s ailments all tender- 
ness and solicitude—is almost cruel in her references to the 
unhappy girl. 

No, Mrs. Carlyle, it must be confessed, did not go far towards 
a satisfactory solution of the “Servant Question.” A stupider 
woman—after such a forty years’ experience—would probably 
have gone much nearer to solving it. But there is an irresistible 
charm about the whole story—the whole entourage. It is not 
only genius; it is the touch of nature that does it—yes, the 
eternal touch of nature that is said to make the whole world 
kin. How many more Carlyle Letters will still appear it is 
impossible to say ; one thing is certain—there can never be too 
many for the public. I can even find it in my heart to regret 
that Geraldine Jewsbury—Mrs, Carlyle’s life-long friend—should 
when dying have, as a matter of conscience, burnt all hers. 
The many attacks on Mr. Froude seem to me to be out of 
place, for the life-story, which he disclosed, requires, surely, no 
violent partisanship on either side. The Letters of husband and 
wife, read together, tell their own story clearly enough ; and 
they will always attract, for they have the stamp of genius, the 
distinction of pathos, and the irresistible charm of a human 
document, 

EMILY COOK. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, May 13, 1903. 


THE Manchurian affair, which for the time being is a closed 
incident, is both a comedy and a tragedy. It is a comedy 
because the world-famed diplomacy of Russia, renowned for 
its subtlety and adroitness, is shown to be as shallow as the 
excuse of the Oriental which deceives no one, not even the 
Oriental himself ; and also because that great master of diplo- 
macy, whose abilities a friendly Press has heralded far and wide, 
Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, blundered so badly 
that he exposed the machinery of Russian statecraft which 
heretofore has always been carefully concealed from the 
vulgar eye. In fact, so maladroit was Count Cassini, that if he 
had not nearly reached the retiring age, his recall might be 
expected. His usefulness as the envoy of Russia to the United 
States has departed from him. 

The tragedy of the affair is in the future rather than in the 
present. The United States has tried to persuade itself that a 
solemn promise of Russia was entitled to as much weight as 
that of any other nation. It now knows to the contrary. 
The United States wanted to believe that the pledges of Russia 
that the open door in Manchuria would be kept open were 
pledges given in good faith. It knows now they were given 
with the intention of being broken. The thought of having to 
obtain a share in the trade of China by being forced to fight for 
it has always been abhorrent to the people of the United 
States, but now they are beginning to realise that Russia, utterly 
shameless, regarding her pledged word as no longer binding 
when it is inconvenient, anxious to control trade to the 
exclusion of all other nations, caring no more for the United 
States than she does for any other country, contemptuous of 
remonstrance unless accompanied by a show of force—Russia, 
in her attempt to cozen all the world until she feels strong 
enough to throw off the mask, may compel the United States 
to be something more than a passive participant in the struggle 
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for the trade of Asia, And for this newer view the Manchurian 
affair and the bungling of Count Cassini are responsible. 

Because the English papers are not properly served from the 
United States, and because no English paper has corres- 
pondence worthy of the name from this capital, I believe I am 
telling for the first time the facts in connection with the events 
of the last few weeks. My authority for every statement made 
is unimpeachable. 

Despite the denials made by the Russian Government and by 
Count Cassini, the demands made upon China by M. Plancon, 
the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires, and the acting head of the 
Russian Legation in China, in the absence of M. Lessar, the 
Russian Minister, are historically correct. These demands 
were published in the American newspapers in the form of a 
Peking despatch on April 24. That day, it will be recalled, 
was Friday, and it is essential that dates should be borne in 
mind, as the chronology is important, and without further 
evidence convicts Russia not only of duplicity, but of crass 
stupidity in her diplomatic intercourse. 

On that day (Friday) the State Department received a 
despatch from Mr. Conger, the American Minister to China, 
confirming the newspaper despatches. Mr. Conger was im- 
mediately instructed by the State Department to ascertain from 
China the meaning of these demands, and Mr. McCormick, 
the American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was instructed to 
ask for an explanation from the Russian Foreign Office, 
Pending the receipt of replies from Peking and St. Petersburg 
Count Cassini, on the following day (Saturday) and also on the 
next day (Sunday) called on the Secretary of State to offer 
the Russian explanation. As usual Count Cassini was plausible, 
suave, exuding the traditional friendship of Russia for the 
United States, and cunningly determined, if possible, to entice 
the Secretary of State into the trap which had been so craftily 
set for him. At that time Count Cassini did not deny that his 
government had made these demands upon China; on the 
contrary, he proceeded to explain them and to justify them, 
and he attempted to convince Mr. Hay that instead of their 
being opposed to the interests of the United States they were 
really for its advantage. 

Of the eight demands made by Russia upon China only three 
were considered of the highest importance, those three being : 
that no more Manchurian ports or towns were to be opened; 
that no more foreign consuls were to be admitted in Man- 
churia; that no foreigners except Russians were to be employed 
in the public service of Manchuria. These three were important 
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because the United States is now endeavouring to negotiate a 
commercial treaty with China by which two Manchurian cities, 
Mukden and Takushan, are to be opened to foreign trade and 
American Consuls are to be stationed there, and while the 
United States has less interest than any other great Power 
in the employment of foreigners in the Chinese service, yet 
there are now a few Americans in that service, and with the 
extension of American trade the number of Americans may be 
expected to increase. Count Cassini explained that there was 
really no necessity for the United States asking for the opening 
of new towns and stationing consuls there, because, under 
Russian rule in Manchuria, the interests of the United States 
would be fully protected by the Russian officials, and, further- 
more, if these towns were opened and American consuls 
appointed, other nations, especially Great Britain, would demand 
the same privilege, which would establish new centres of 
political intrigue, which would be injurious to the United 
States. 

Count Cassini sought to impress upon Mr. Hay that the United 
States was foolishly and quixotically working in the interests of 
Great Britain. Prohibition against the employment of foreigners 
was, according to Count Cassini, to prevent the further extension 
of the power of the board of maritime customs and to curtail 
Sir Robert Hart’s influence. If the employment of additional 
foreigners were permitted, Count Cassini ingenuously pointed 
out, there would be enlarged opportunities for the engagement 
of Englishmen, and instead of the United States benefiting, 
places would be simply created for Englishmen. Count Cassini’s 
whole argument was an attempt to prove the great advantage 
which the United States would derive from acquiescing in the 
new Russian demands; and that, while Russia’s diplomacy was 
primarily directed against England, and, in a lesser degree, 
against Japan, the United States was as always the object of 
Russia’s intense and respectful admiration and devotion. It 
was made obvious that the purpose of Russian diplomacy, so 
far as the United States is concerned, is to detach that Power 
from England and to prevent the United States and Great 
Britain from acting in concert or pursuing an identical policy 
to accomplish a common result. In short, the most tempting 
bribe was offered to Mr. Hay that has ever been offered by one 
great Government to another. The United States could have 
exclusive trade privileges if she so desired. Pratically anything 
that the United States wanted it could have asked for and 
received at that moment. It is, therefore, all the more to the 
credit of Mr. Hay that he did not allow himself to be deluded 
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by promises, and was wise enough and far-seeing enough to 
understand that the interests of the United States demand that 
the trade of Manchuria shall be open to all the world, and that 
the integrity of China shall be maintained. 

In the chronology of this affair we have arrived at April 26, 
when the Russian Ambassador was explaining to Mr. Hay the 
benefits which would accrue to the United States from Russia 
being permitted to control Manchuria. Doubtless, Count 
Cassini had immediately informed his government that Mr. Hay 
was so foolishly blind as to be unable to see what the United 
States would gain by the new arrangement, for on the following 
day, the 27th, the Russian Foreign Office considered it necessary 
to make a sweeping and categorical denial of the statements 
which had been sent from Peking, and solemnly to assure all 
the world that no demands had been made and that the whole 
story was trumped up. Previous to this, however, it should be 
borne in mind, Mr. Conger had been instructed by the State 
Department to inform China that the United States would not 
consent to China’s acceptance of these demands, and Mr. 
McCormick, the American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had 
formally made his request for an explanation and had intimated 
to the Russian Foreign Office that the United States could not 
permit China to accept the Russian demands. 

In taking this step Mr. Hay showed courage which must 
command the admiration of the world, and also a profound 
knowledge of Russian character and Russian diplomacy. Had 
the Russian Foreign Office informed Mr. McCormick that the 
United States was interfering in a matter in which it had no 
concern and therefore declined to reply, the situation might 
have become serious and led to a crisis in the relations between 
the two countries, probably even to the extent of the United 
States feeling called upon to withdraw its ambassador from 
St. Petersburg. Mr. Hay, however, with that profound insight 
into character and knowledge of affairs which have made him 
one of the world’s leading statesmen, felt convinced that the 
Russian Government would not care to raise the issue at this 
time, but would volunteer some sort of explanation or excuse 
which could be regarded as satisfactory for the time being at 
least. This, the Russian Government did by emphatically 
denying the accuracy of the Peking despatches and pretending 
that the status guo in Manchuria remained unaltered. This was 
almost as interesting as an interview in which Count Cassini 
felt called upon to unbosom himself to the American news- 
papers on April 30. Conveniently forgetting his explanations, 
arguments and justifications to the Secretary of State a scant 
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week before, the Russian Ambassador took the people of the 
United States into his confidence and told them that it was too 
bad such a fuss had been made about such an insignificant 
little affair, He assured them that Minister Conger had been 
made the victim of an error, and of course he did not overlook 
the opportunity to ring in that time-worn expression of “the 
long-standing and genuine friendliness which without exception 
has characterised the relations of these two great countries.” 
Then the Ambassador of Russia patted the United States upon 
the back for its ability to sell American goods in China and 
told the American people how gladly Russia welcomed 
American capital and American goods in Manchuria. And so 
having withdrawn from an embarrassing situation as gracefully 
as the circumstances would permit the incident may be regarded 
as closed. 


To Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State of the United States, 
the world owes a great debt of gratitude for having brought 
Russia to a halt, for it is merely an exact statement of the facts 
to say that it was chiefly owing to his diplomacy that Russia 
was forced to abandon her attempts to fasten her irrevocable 
grip upon Manchuria, and once more she was compelled to 
enter a solemn denial that she intended permanently to remain 
in occupation or close Manchuria to the commerce of all the 
world. 

It may be asked why Russia is so reluctant to clash with the 
United States, and why so ready to yield to her demands when 
she is so indifferent to all the rest of the world. The answer is 
quite simple. Russia is animated neither by sympathy nor 
affection, but is swayed solely by fear. 

The controlling motive of Russia’s diplomacy in so far as the 
United States is concerned, is to frustrate an understanding—I 
do not say alliance, because that at the present time is not to be 
thought of—between Great Britain and the United States, and 
especially relating to the Far East. For years Russia has‘endea- 
voured by intrigue and misrepresentation and every other 
devious device to detach the United States from England, and 
in Germany she has a powerful ally. In Washington it has 
been the custom for the ambassadors of the two Powers to 
work in common, and Russia has been shrewd enough to avail 
herself of the influence of the German vote in the United 
States. Up to the present time the Russian vote is and has 
been a negligible quantity, but the German vote, as all English 
readers know, is of immense numerical proportions, and _poli- 
ticians stand in wholesome awe of it. This explains why 
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Germany regarded with indifference the Russian demands on 
China, and why the German newspapers and the German 
leaders in the United States championed the Russian cause and 
created sentiment both against’ England and the United States 
for interfering in the matter. 

What Russia fears more than anything else, what has 
become almost a monomania in the Russian Foreign Office, is 
the belief that a secret understanding exists between the United 
States and Great Britain, and it is considered essential for the 
success of Russia’s policy that this alliance be broken up. What 
perplexes Russia more than anything else is the uncertainty as to 
whether the United States would fight if driven to extremities 
over China. It may come as a surprise to most Englishmen to 
be told that the one Power of all others that Russia regards as 
the greatest menace to her policy is the United States, and she 
fears the United States because of her vast resources and poten- 
tial power, with the thought of the future rather than the 
immediate present. Persons high in authority know that 
during the last few years Russia has really believed that an 
alliance of some kind and of some indefinable nature exists 
between the two great English speaking countries, and although 
Russian ambassadors and Russian statesmen have been assured 
that there is no foundation for this fear, they are still uncon- 
vinced. The Englishman who knows anything of the history 
and political institutions of the United States would think that 
the Russians were too shrewd to entertain such a fantastic idea, 
knowing full well that it is impossible for the United States to 
conclude a secret treaty. That was the suggestion I made toa 
distinguished American statesman. 

“That is quite true,” he replied, “if your point of view is 
that of the Englishman or the American, but properly to under- 
stand Russian fears you must adjust yourself to the Russian 
point of view. The Russian diplomacy is a diplomacy of ter- 
giversation, and no Russian believes that diplomacy can be 
honest. When we frankly and truthfully say that no alliance 
exists between us and Great Britain or any other Power, the 
Russian naturally says that must bea lie, because, he says, ‘ that 
is exactly the same answer I should make in similar circum- 
stances. I know that the American has lied, the only question 
is why did he lie and why did he tell that particular lie when 
perhaps some other lie would have served his purpose equally 
as well?’ The consequence is that in our diplomacy we have 
all the advantage of telling the truth and playing our cards 
openly on the table, and yet making the Russians believe that 
we are Carrying on a very subtle game of diplomacy and have 
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some secret cards hidden up our sleeves.” From another 
equally well informed source I learn that Russia during the 
last few years has feared that the American people would insist 
that they be not debarred from the great trade of China, and 
that the administration will be compelled by the force of public 
opinion to do something more than merely diplomatically 
protest against Russia’s action in attempting to close China to 
the world. 

Expressions of opinion from leading American newspapers 
ought to convince Russia that there is a limit even to American 
indifference in international affairs, The New York Evening 
Post says “nothing more surprising has come from the 
Manchurian imbroglio than the denial from St. Petersburg 
that Russia has made new demands upon China,” and the Post 
sarcastically observes that Count Cassini appears to have been 
as much misled as anybody. The New York Tribune calls 
attention to Russia’s repeated assurances in regard to Manchuria, 
and referring to the Russian note of December 30, 1899, in 
which Count Mouravieff said that his government attached 
“the highest value to anything that may strengthen and con- 
solidate the traditional relations of friendship existing between the 
two countries,” says the Russian Government can strengthen 
and consolidate those relations in no way more surely and 
effectively than by fulfilling its pledges of an open door in 
China, and by recognising American rights and privileges in 
China to be equal to its own. The Boston Gilode says: “If 
England, Japan, and the United States were to say to Russia 
that she must live up to her promise and vacate Manchuria, 
and that her refusal to do so would be regarded as casus belli, 
Russia for fear of consequences might do what is required of 
her rather than run the risk of war.” The New York Suasays: 
“ The United States cannot acquiesce in Chinese acceptance of 
these demands. In the face of a proper protest from Washington 
it is difficult to believe that the Russian Government will per- 
sist in the extraordinary demands put forward in Peking by its 
representative.” The New York 7zmes says: “ Her [Russia’s] 
perfidy indeed is quite unique among civilised nations in its 
shamelessness,” and points out that force is the only argument 
Russia understands. The New York Hera/d is almost the only 
paper of consequence which has the effrontery to champion the 
Russian cause, but for reasons openly discussed in the United 
States and frequently explained in these pages, the Herald's 
action excites no surprise. After all that has been done and 
the duplicity and shamelessness of Russian diplomacy has 
been laid bare, it is rather amusing to read in the Herald 
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that the Russian Government is “ nettled” because despite the 
assurances given by the Russian Embassy there is evidently an 
“implied doubt” in the mind of the Administration as to the 
sincerity of the Russian assurances ! 


The Cleveland phenomenon—because the movement in 
favour of the nomination of Mr. Cleveland for a third time is 
the phenomenal in_ politics—continues to attract greater 
attention ; men in all parts of the country are talking of 
Mr. Cleveland as a possible candidate next year, and several 
newspapers have openly pronounced in favour of his nomina- 
tion. The reception accorded Mr. Cleveland, who, with 
President Roosevelt, took part in the ceremonies incident to 
the dedication of the St. Louis Fair in the early days of the 
present month, has rather perturbed some of the politicians. 
President Roosevelt was received with the greatest enthusiasm 
and his speech was vociferously applauded, but neither the 
enthusiasm nor the applause was greater than that which 
Mr. Cleveland aroused ; in fact, some observers think it was 
the former President rather than the present President who 
was the hero of the hour. The correspondent of a staunch 
Republican paper, telegraphing from St. Louis, says that 
Mr. Cleveland 


seemed to be a subject of greater interest than President Roosevelt. Some 
women threw flowers at him and others greeted him with shouts of “ our next 
President.” The many thousands of men along the line of march were more 
noisy and emphatic. As in Baltimore a few days ago, when Cleveland passed 
through that city, they cried “Grover, Grover, four more years of Grover.” 
There was spasmodic cheering for Roosevelt at times to break the continuity 
of the welcome to Mr. Cleveland, which was kept up all the way to the Fair 
grounds. 


Other correspondents of Republican papers were equally 
impressed with the quality of the reception extended to Mr. 
Cleveland and especially impressed by its spontaneousness. It 
was self-evident that the enthusiasm was genuine and that there 
was no clague employed for the ex-President’s benefit. The 
people who listened to the orations and who witnessed the 
great parade evidently applauded Mr. Cleveland because they 
were sincerely friendly to him and wanted all the world to 
know their feelings. 

The remarkable thing about the Cleveland movement is its 
spontaneousness. It has manifested itself in different parts of 
the country evidently without suggestion from Mr. Cleveland 
or his friends, nor is it machine-made sentiment. In _ this 
respect it differs from the abortive third term Grant fiasco in 
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1880. The scheme to nominate Grant for a third time origi- 
nated with the Federal office-holders, who were anxious to re- 
elect him so as to ensure their continuance in office. The Grant 
“ boom” was never spontaneous or a general uprising of the 
people. It was a carefully manufactured “ boom,” and the 
most elaborate machinery was employed to keep it going. The 
scheme failed because it was so purely artificial and because at 
that time, twenty years ago, the spectre of a third term, 
militarism, the man on horseback, and all the other bogies of 
tradition were powerful enough to defeat the consummation of 
the hopes of Grant’s selfish parasites. 

Superficial political observers who closed their reading of 
American political history twenty years ago point to the futile 
Grant enterprise as proof why Cleveland’s nomination is im- 
possible. What Grant could not do—Grant, the world’s 
greatest military genius, Grant twice President—these people 
tell you, Cleveland cannot hope to do. If Grant could not be 
nominated for a third term it is folly to talk about Cleveland. 
Their logic is faulty because proper weight is not given to the 
difference between conditions in 1880 and those in 1903. 
There was no universal desire on the part of the country for 
Grant’s nomination, There is no unanimous desire by the 
Democratic party for Mr. Cleveland’s nomination to-day, but 
the extraordinary thing is that in the face of the most deter- 
mined opposition, against the fierce assaults of the man who 
has been twice nominated by the Democrats for the Presidency, 
from many parts of the country comes a demand for Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination, and with it the recognition of Mr. 
Cleveland’s great strength. Not the least remarkable phase of 
this Cleveland renascence is the tone of the opposition Press. 
Republican newspapers and Democratic newspapers that are 
opposed to Mr, Cleveland and all that he stands for, feel com- 
pelled to treat the talk of his nomination with the utmost 
respect. They no longer attempt to whistle it down by senseless 
chatter about the unwritten constitution which prohibits a third 
term, nor do they dismiss it lightly with a few sneering remarks 
and as if it were not entitled to serious discussion. The most 
extreme Republican papers, while not hesitating to express the 
opinion that if Mr. Cleveland is nominated he will be defeated, 
yet discuss his possible nomination with a degree of moderation 
and the careful use of words that is rare in American politics. 
It is quite evident that Mr. Cleveland’s political opponents 
believe that he is too firmly entrenched in the regard of the 
country to make it safe for them not to treat him with the 
deference due to his position as an ex-President and a man of 
high character. It is, of course, quite impossible to predict 
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Mr. Cleveland’s nomination, or to say that he- will not be 
nominated, but he is undoubtedly from this time forth to be 
considered as one of the most important factors in deciding the 
next Democratic Presidential nomination. 


President Roosevelt recently issued an order prohibiting 
naval officers from writing or publicly commenting on inter- 
national affairs. The reason the President issued this order is 
interesting as throwing a sidelight on American politics, and the 
influence of politics on international relations. You remember 
Admiral Dewey’s interview in which he expressed his opinion 
about Germany and the German navy. This interview gave 
great displeasure to the Germans in this country, and so 
aroused their resentment that some of them in the heat of 
passion declared their intention to vote against President 
Roosevelt, as they believed that the President was anti-German 
and approved of Admiral Dewey’s utterances. When the 
President was in Milwaukee a few weeks ago he was waited upon 
by some of the leading Germans of that place, who frankly told 
him of the feeling existing and suggested that he must do 
something to counteract it. Asa result of these representations 
the President issued the order and at the same time assured his 
callers of the high regard he entertained for the German 
Emperor and for Germans on both sides of the Atlantic. One 
of the men who took part in the conference was the publisher 
of the Germania, of Milwaukee. That paper, after the President’s 
visit, gave prominence to an article in which it was stated that 
the President expressed his friendliness for Germany and de- 
clared to the delegation that he did not approve of Admiral 
Dewey’s interview. To show his sincerity the President, in the 
presence of the deputation, sent a telegram to Secretary Moody 
instructing him to issue an order prohibiting naval officers from 
commenting on international affairs, 


While there has been justification for the criticisms of English 
and Canadian papers regarding the appointment of two of the 
members of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal, the objection to Mr. 
Root, because he is the Secretary of War and a member of the 
Administration, is far-fetched and fanciful. On the contrary, the 
appointment of Mr. Root is in every respect an admirable one, and 
it is unfortunate that the other members appointed by the Presi- 
dent are not the equals of Mr. Root, although it would be some- 
what difficult to find men his equal, because intellectually he is 
one of the most distinguished men in the United States. He is 
conceded to be the leader of the American Bar at the present 
time, and as Secretary of War he has shown himself to be 
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possessed of the very highest administrative and executive 
abilities. In addition to his great intellectual attainments, 
Mr. Root is a man of the highest character, and he has a 
singularly charming manner which will do much to promote 
cordial relations among the members of the Commission. If 
Mr. Root should be convinced that the Canadian contention is 
sound and should decide against his own countrythe people of the 
United States would acquiesce in the verdict because they would 
have implicit confidence that the case had been decided solely 
on its legal and equitable merits ; and if, on the other hand, 
Mr. Root, following the dictates of his conscience, feels com- 
pelled to decide against Canada, the Canadians ought not to 
question that decision, because they must know that Mr. Root 
will be governed only by the evidence presented and will weigh 
that evidence on its merits and without regard to personal 
prejudice or political exigencies. Whatever Mr. Root’s con- 
clusion may be, I shall feel certain that it is dictated simply by 
lis high sense of honour and according to the law and the 
weight of evidence as he interprets it. 


Commenting on the observations I made in the April number 
of this Review as to the power of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to expand the Constitution to keep pace with 
modern requirements precisely as it is in the power of Parlia- 
ment to re-write the unwritten Constitution of the British 
Empire, the Pittsburg Pos, after challenging some of my 
conclusions, admits ‘that newly created conditions or growths 
have compelled the elucidation of provisions of the organic 
law in a surprising manner, ... While narrow margins in 
deciding cases have weakened popular acceptance of Supreme 
Court findings, yet it cannot be asserted that the Constitution 
has been altered in the slightest.” 

It was not asserted by me that the Constitution had been 
altered ; what I pointed out was that the Supreme Court has 
elucidated the provisions of the organic law in “a surprising 
manner,’ to use the words of the Pittsburg Posz, that is, 
“surprising ” to those persons whose reading of the Constitution 
was not that of a majority of the justices who held it to be 
constitutional for the American people to hold colonies. The 
Post, being a Democratic newspaper, is naturally in opposition, 
and it expresses the hope ‘‘ that the American people by their 
votes may demolish the un-American policy of holding remote 
colonies peopled by ‘subjects,’” and that single sentence cor- 
roborates the statement made in my previous article that 
newspapers continually question the soundness of decisions of 
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the Supreme Court, “which is one of the unfortunate things 
about a Constitution that rests on judicial interpretation, and 
especially when the highest judicial authorities differ among 
themselves.” No English newspaper would denominate an Act 
of Parliament “un-English,” because such a term would be 
ridiculous, as every Act of Parliament must, in the nature of 
things, be English. The Pittsburg Pos¢, as well as other news- 
papers, feel warranted in terming the colonial policy of the 
United States “ un-American” because the Supreme Court has 
so construed the American Constitution, without altering it— 
which can only be done by the people by the aid of machinery 
so complicated that it is almost impossible to set it in motion— 
to change it fundamentally, and to make it something foreign, 
something “ un-American.” 

The Post, in common with other Democratic papers, ex- 
presses the hope that the American people by their votes will 
“demolish the un-American policy of holding remote colonies.” 
Let not the Post cherish any such delusion. Mr. Roosevelt 
may be succeeded by a Democrat; the Republican party may 
go down to defeat and the Democratic party may rise trium- 
phant, but the American people will not undo the work of the 
past five years. One is justified in making a positive prediction, 
in speaking with the calm certainty of conviction. The Ameri- 
can people have never given up what has been paid for in their 
blood ; they realise now for the first time the political as well 
as the commercial necessity of a foothold in the Far East. 

No, the United States will not take a backward step; far 
more reasonable is it to contemplate the day when the United 
States will be the dominant power in the Pacific. And it is 
fortunate that the American Constitution has been found elastic 
enough to meet new conditions ; that it grows with the growth 
of a people whose entire history has been one of expansion ; 
who, spreading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are not to be 
checked by the ocean, but will cross it and do in the East 
what has made them the marvel of the world in the West. 


A. MAURICE LOW. 


P.S.—Since writing the first part of this article I learn that 
two days after the Russian Foreign Office had categorically 
denied the truth of the demands made by Russia on China, the 
attempt was again renewed to have China accede to the Russian 
demands. And as I close I learn that Russia, through her 
ambassador here, has again given assurances to this Govern- 
ment, and has solemnly declared that the evacuation of 
Manchuria is being carried out !—A. M.L. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO 
MR. HANBURY. 


THE Government, the House of Commons, and the nation have 
sustained a severe loss by the lamented death of Mr. Hanbury. 
He was, in many respects, a very remarkable man; remarkable 
especially for his tenacity of purpose, his untiring energy, and 
his great independence of character. Essentially a House of 
Commons man, one upon whom from his early manhood that 
great assembly had always exercised her peculiar fascination, 
and who may almost be said to have lived in order to be “in 
the House,” and to take full part in her proceedings, he 
had latterly acquired a great hold upon the country, indeed he 
had probably a greater following in the country than any of 
his colleagues in the present Cabinet, Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain alone excepted. The fact is that he was personally 
believed in; he was regarded as a strong man, who would have 
his way irrespective of conventional or temporary considerations, 
and at a time when there is much talk of the want of efficiency, 
he, at least, was known to be efficient. The Government are 
sensibly weaker in the country through his death. 

My acquaintance with him was not a very long one, extending 
only over the eleven years during which I have had the 
honour of a seat in the House. When first I was elected in 
1892 the Unionist party had just gone into Opposition, and 
Mr. Hanbury was the champion unofficial critic of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Administration. I can see him now, sitting in the 
corner seat immediately behind the Front Opposition Bench, 
with Mr. Gibson Bowles (about half his size) sitting beside him, 
a positive thorn in the side of the Government and the terror 
of the departments. He fought all through the Home Rule 
debates, all through the Parish Councils Bill, all through 
Sir William Harcourt’s famous Budget, and through all the 
other legislative proposals of the last Radical Government, 
moving or supporting amendment after amendment with never- 
failing resource, What industry such a life must have required ! 
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What infinite pains to get up the facts! Nothing has been 
seen like it since; perhaps Mr. Lloyd-George’s performance on 
the Education Bill last year is the nearest approach, But 
Mr. Hanbury, with his trusty allies, of whom the most prominent 
were Messrs. Bowles and Bartley (now Sir George Bartley), did 
not confine his attention to one Bill. He was equally ready 
with all. And he was even more to the fore in criticising the 
Estimates than he was in the Committee stage of Bills. He 
was especially great in attacking the War Office, that happy 
hunting-ground of every Government critic down to the present 
day. The first “all-night” sitting in which I ever indulged was 
the product of the industry of Messrs. Bowles and Hanbury. 
It took place over the Army Act of 1893. What in particular 
they wanted to do I really forget; but I somehow fancy that 
they were right and the Government, as usual, wrong. Mr. 
Hanbury, indeed, always took the greatest interest in the 
common soldier, and constantly tried to improve his lot. 

During the first two years of my Parliamentary life I scarcely 
knew Mr. Hanbury. I had always admired his energy and 
Parliamentary skill, but we had never been in any way thrown 
together. I was a new member, he was an old Parliamentary 
hand. And he was not a man who made friends or even 
acquaintances quickly, partly no doubt in consequence of his 
shortness of sight ; and in a sense it may be said that though 
greatly respected he had not very many close friends in the 
House, but those whom he had were devoted to him. In 1895, 
however, the debate on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, in the 
opposition to which I was very much interested, brought us 
together ; and the Church Party, or, as we were contemptuously 
nicknamed, “The Black Brigade,” found a very useful ally in 
Mr. Hanbury. Throughout the Session up to its sudden ter- 
mination in June we fought together, and the friendship then 
made was only terminated by his death. 

Perhaps it will be said that this is a record of mere obstruc- 
tion, which may be called an abuse of Parliamentary procedure. 
It is always difficult to draw the line between dond fide criticism 
and obstruction. But it must be remembered that at that time 
the Unionist party were fighting a Government which proposed 
great revolutionary measures, which if carried would in our 
opinion have done infinite harm to the country. A Govern- 
ment which in three brief years attempts to destroy the union 
with Ireland, to disestablish the Church, and to abolish the 
House of Lords, to say nothing of such comparatively minor 
propositions as the establishment of local veto, must expect 
rather more than ordinary opposition. Mr. Hanbury was a 
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sincere Conservative. He was all for administrative efficiency, 
but opposed by conviction to revolutionary legislation. A 
follower largely of the late Lord Randolph Churchill he believed 
in the innate Conservatism of the English working classes. He 
held, and rightly held, that the Radical Government enjoyed 
office accidentally only and temporarily. To thwart their 
plans, therefore, in every legitimate way was to him a positive 
duty, a duty which he carried out with that persistent energy 
of which he was so remarkably capable, 

I have dwelt at some length on Mr. Hanbury’s work in 
opposition, because though he proved a good and capable 
Minister in office, he shone most in opposition so far as the 
House of Commons was concerned. Indeed, when in office 
he never had much chance. Early in the summer of 1895 
the crash came. The Radical party were hurled from power 
and almost annihilated at the polls. Mr. Hanbury’s ser- 
vices obtained their reward, a tardy reward indeed, for he 
first entered Parliament twenty-three years before he was given 
office. He was now appointed Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, thus occupying the most important post outside the 
Cabinet, and as such he became responsible for the preparation 
and defence of the estimates, thus being in the almost classical 
phrase of Mr. Bowles “an old poacher turned gamekeeper.” 
But it must not be supposed that he was a mere conventional 
secretary to the Treasury. He strove continually for greater 
departmental efficiency, and not without success. It has 
been alleged (1 do not know with what truth) that he did 
not make himself popular with the permanent officials, 
and his work has been condemned in some quarters in 
consequence. But does it follow that a man must be a 
bad Minister because he is unpopular with the permanent 
officials? In some cases I should say rather the reverse, 
Excellent as the Civil Service officials are individually, there 
can be no doubt that in many Government offices the system 
is intolerably bad, and efficiency is destroyed by red-tape and 
cumbrous methods. Mr. Hanbury held very strongly that 
our plan of government which places a necessarily ephemeral 
Minister at the head of each department worked very badly 
in some respects, that the permanent officials were apt to 
become the real rulers of the country, and that their vision 
was often limited too much by the confines of their own offices. 
In other words he feared that we were degenerating into a 
vast bureaucracy with all its faults. Against such a tendency 
he strove with all his might, but his so doing did not increase 
his popularity in the offices which he held. 
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He was indeed a man who never sought for popularity. I 
cannot recall a single act he ever did, nor a single thing he 
ever said, which could be set down to popularity hunting. On 
the other hand he often said and did things which he believed 
to be right, but which were sure to be unpopular. Neither 
the House of Commons nor the country understood this for a 
long time. They had just begun to do so when his untimely 
death removed him from our midst. 

His tenure of office as Financial Secretary will probably be 
best remembered by the part which he played as representative 
of the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons. Bya 
most inconvenient arrangement the Postmaster-General in the 
’95 Government was a member of the House of Lords, and it 
fell to Mr. Hanbury to be his spokesman in the Commons. In 
this capacity he displayed great activity. He was the pro- 
tagonist in the great telephone fight of a few years since. An 
opinion prevailed that the monopoly of the National Telephone 
Company, which the Post Office by the most egregious bungling 
had allowed to grow up, was very disadvantageous to the country 
and had in fact retarded the development of telephony in the 
United Kingdom. A Select Committee of the House was 
appointed to inquire, of which Mr. Hanbury was the Chairman. 
I shall never forget (I was a member of this Committee), the 
examination of Mr. Forbes, the Chairman of the National 
Telephone Company, by the Financial Secretary. It was a 
splendid dialectical duel; but grandly as Mr. Forbes fought for 
his Company, he did not retire from the contest unscathed. 
The result was that the Committee unanimously decided that 
the best course would be for the Post Office to undertake the 
control of the telephones ; but inasmuch as the Government 
appeared to be averse to this, that the Post Office should 
compete in London, and municipalities, if they desired to do 
so, in the country. The latter proposal was an incursion into 
municipal trading which I rather think that Mr. Hanbury had 
subsequent reason somewhat to regret. But be this as it may, 
his policy at all events “woke up” the National Telephone 
Company in a remarkable manner, and has led to a great 
extension of telephony in many parts of the country. It now 
remains for the Government to adopt the only rational course 
and to complete Mr. Hanbury’s policy by making the tele- 
phone, like the telegraph, an affair of State. 

The last phase of Mr. Hanbury’s career was entered upon in 
1900, after the General Election of that year. When the 
Government was being reconstructed many of his friends hoped, 
as did also a large section of the public and of the Press, that 
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he would receive very high office ; he was, indeed, suggested 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, as War Minister, or at least as 
Postmaster-General. But, for reasons unknown, he was very 
nearly left out altogether ; and finally, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, was appointed President of the Board of Agriculture, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. This office was regarded as one of 
comparatively small importance, and he was generally held to 
be quite unsuited to it. Both of these ideas were incorrect, 
though it is true that, so far as public work in the House was 
concerned, Mr. Hanbury, by accepting this office, was largely 
shelved, much to the regret of many who knew his Par- 
liamentary ability. But it can hardly be argued that the 
Presidency of the Department charged with the supervision of 
our oldest and greatest industry is an unimportant position, or 
at least that it would be if the powers of the Department were at 
all equal to the work which would naturally fall to it. Unfor- 
tunately, as Mr. Hanbury more than once publicly complained, 
the powers of the Board of Agriculture are unduly circum- 
scribed, and the majority of the questions in which the agri- 
cultural community are most interested fall under the care of 
other departments. For example, the incidence of local taxa- 
tion in country districts—a most burning question with the 
farmers—is a matter for the Local Government Board, and 
not for the Board of Agriculture. Similarly the question of 
railway rates for home-grown agricultural produce, which 
are alleged, and in many cases rightly alleged, to be 
excessive, falls under the supervision of the Board of Trade. 
The result was that Mr. Hanbury found that he had not half 
enough to do at the Board of Agriculture, or at least had not, 
the power to deal with many questions which he would have 
liked to deal with. Even less true was the notion, very 
generally entertained at the time of his appointment, that he 
was personally unsuited for the office. It seems to have been 
thought that he was essentially a townsman, whereas really he 
was devoted to the country. So much was this the case 
that he never spent a day in London when he could manage 
to be out of it; indeed, latterly, the exactly opposite charge 
was brought against him by some people, of being too little at 
his office in London when the House was not sitting. As a 
matter of fact he was a large landowner in Staffordshire, 
and farmed several hundred acres himself ; and if such a man is 
not suited to the Ministry of Agriculture, who is? It is true 
that he was not a sportsman in the general acceptation of the 
time ; through his shortness of sight he had given up shooting, 
and latterly he rarely was seen on horseback, though at one 
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time he held a commission in his county Yeomanry. But he 
loved his farm and his garden, and he was very fond of driving 
and walking, and during the last year of motoring, through the 
lovely valleys on the borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
where his beautiful place of Ilam was situated ; and nothing 
delighted him more than to take his friends to see the celebrated 
gorge of Dovedale, one side of which belonged to him. He 
was emphatically a countryman at heart, and the country side 
of his new office (if I may use such an expression) appealed to 
him. Certainly he made the most of his opportunities. He 
set to work to attend agricultural shows and farmers’ club 
dinners and meetings all over the country, and he at once 
became most popular with the farmers and entirely gained 
their confidence. They felt that at last there was somebody 
in the Government, that mysterious and unapproachable body 
which had seemed for years to help everybody except them, 
whe would do something for them, who came to see them and 
talked to them and tried to find out what they wanted and 
what would be of use. It was a new departure for the Board 
of Agriculture which up to then had been chiefly known as a 
dog-muzzling institution, through the highly successful but 
most unpopular policy of Mr. Walter Long, and it was a most 
useful and popular departure. Possibly, very little practical 
advantage has as yet resulted to the farmers, but Mr. Hanbury 
did succeed in passing a few small measures for their benefit 
through the House, and at his death he left behind him 
various suggestions which it may be hoped will bear fruit. 
They felt, however, that they had a strong and capable man 
to represent them in the Cabinet, and the result was that his 
death with its appalling suddenness was felt as a personal blow 
by them all over the country; it was the loss of the best 
friend they had ever had in any Government, Conservative or 
Liberal. 

Mr. Hanbury had the outward appearance of a man of great 
strength. He was well over six feet in height and was broad 
in proportion. But his friends knew that he was not constitu- 
tionally strong. Several times in the last few years he had 
been a victim of influenza, which on more than one occasion 
was complicated with graver symptoms. This year, however, he 
seemed to be in better health. The last time I saw him was on 
the Wednesday immediately after the Easter recess. It was 
the occasion on which he had a slight difference in the House 
with the President of the Board of Trade on the subject of 
railway rates, complaints of which, he stated, he had forwarded 
to Mr. Gerald Balfour's office, though the latter was unaware 
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of it. On that occasion he appeared to be in excellent health, 
and none of us thought that it was the last time we should see 
him. I believe he had travelled by night on the Monday 
before from Preston, where he had been addressing his con- 
stituents, and in the course of his speech had argued that for 
the management of our great Empire the best talents must be 
employed irrespective of birth or wealth or any such considera- 
tion. It was characteristic, as, too, was his difference with his 
colleague in the Cabinet, which, in itself, was undoubtedly due 
not to the fault of either Minister, but to the narrow-minded- 
ness and red tape of officials of two departments, living, as 
Mr. Hanbury would have said, apart from each other in water- 
tight compartments, and thus impairing the efficiency of our 
administration at its very source. Five days later he was no 
more. An attack of pneumonia following on influenza proved 
fatal. Thus was brought to an abrupt close a career full of 
interest, but which so far had never had full justice done to it. 
Had he lived he must have gone much higher. Though he 
may have lacked some of the most conspicuous of Parliamentary 
gifts, though he was never a great orator, nor even a master of 
elegant diction as, for example, is the present Prime Minister, 
he was a speaker remarkable for his clearness and sound 
common sense, and, what is far more important, he had great 
administrative capacity. Added to this he was, in the simple 
but dignified language of a political opponent, “strenuous, 
industrious, vigorous, frank, friendly, and accessible.” The 
untimely death of such a man is indeed a loss to the State. 


A. G. BOSCAWEN. 


THE STORY OF UGANDA 


THE country for which Seymour Vandeleur was now bound,* 
and in which he was to gain a first experience of active service, 
was, in 1894, a new province of the British Empire. Although 
much had been written about Uganda and East Africa in the 
newspapers and periodicals of the day, it was mostly of a con- 
troversial nature, for at that date our people were not alive to 
the necessity of British expansion on the African continent. 
Men’s minds were being swayed by two diametrically opposed 
views, propounded respectively by the enterprising and the 
over-cautious; those who had penetrated beyond the coast line 
and seen for themselves the great possibilities of equatorial 
Africa endeavoured to persuade our politicians to undertake a 
forward movement; whereas those who habitually stayed at 
home and conducted the ordinary affairs of the British Isles 
persuaded themselves and others to discredit all travellers’ tales 
and to refuse “supplies” for enterprises which might entail 
future responsibility. 

Several years were thus spent in hesitation, during which 
France and Germany were actively acquiring “ colonies” which 
we had originally discovered : the average Cabinet Minister (of 
both political parties) considered the African continent a 
“bore” and an interruption to the accepted game of party 
politics ; the average newspaper reader, confused by unfamiliar 
African names and by the heat engendered between rival con- 
troversialists, was unable to form an opinion. 

What was specially wanted by those who were inclined to 
consider an old problem from a new point of view was definite 
information regarding the climates, populations and products of 
these countries ; the controversialists were found to lay stress 
only on those points which best illustrated their particular 
arguments, and thus made it more difficult for a man who had 
never been in Africa to understand the problem. 

At that time Mr. Chamberlain had not yet initiated his 
countrymen into his statesmanlike policy of developing back- 


* See ‘ Seymour Vandeleur” in May National Review. 
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ward dependencies on sound business lines. Nigeria was but 
a dim possibility, an unrecognised Mohammedan Empire. A 
hostile South Africa threatened the very existence of Greater 
Britain. The British Empire itself had been but recently 
“discovered.” But fortunately there appeared in 1892 the 
now well-known work, entitled England in Egypt, by Sit 
Alfred Milner, This book ran into five editions in eighteen 
months, and revealed to men of all parties how a bankrupt 
and undeveloped country had become prosperous and solvent 
under steady control by British officials. The facts and figures 
were so lucidly put, the difficulties encountered and the way 
they were overcome so fairly stated, that even partisans of 
the Little England school were bound to admit that Lord 
Cromer was accomplishing a great work on the banks of the 
Nile. From this beginning of warm approval arose an honour- 
able desire to persevere in the work and extend its benefits 
to the Sudan ; and it thus gradually dawned on our minds that 
British rule could be a real blessing to other African races, 
in spite of the drawback of our being obliged first to establish 
it with the aid of Maxim guns, 

Now, the ancient kingdom of Uganda, at the time of 
Vandeleur’s arrival, had not yet been blessed with the process 
of being “ Egyptianised ” [administered by native officials con- 
trolled by a handful of honest Englishmen], though that has 
since followed in due course. Nor was very much known 
about its history and general conditions except from the 
reports of explorers, who hurried through the various terri- 
tories of East Africa. But in the year 1902 appeared 
an admirable work, The Uganda Protectorate, by Sir Harry 
Johnston, From it and other sources I now propose to 
set forth such facts as may help the reader to an under- 
standing of what had taken place in this province prior to 
the year 1894. We will, therefore, first embark on a short 
résumé of what is known of the native history and origin of the 
people, describe in a few words the work of the first white men 
who explored the country ; and then follow in detail the 
doings of Vandeleur during his year and a half in Uganda and 
Unyoro. 

The Protectorate lies around the northern shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and extends from them in a westerly and 
northerly direction to the Great Congo Forest, to Lake Albert, 
to the vast marshes south of Fashoda (Egyptian Sudan), and 
to the shores of Lake Rudolph, on the Abyssinian border. This 
region, which is governed from the administrative capital, 
Entebbe, on the Victoria Nyanza, contains a greater variety of 
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climates and a more diversified landscape than are to be found in 
the countries which adjoin the Mediterranean seaboard : it is 
inhabited by populations who vary from one another in appear- 
ance, habits, language, and spiritual development as greatly as 
vary the mountaineers of Switzerland and the peasants of Italy 
from the fishermen of Malta and the grandees of Spain ; while 
animal and vegetable life is simply bewildering in its profusion. 
The mountains of Ruwenzori (20,000 feet high) contain glaciers 
which rival those of the Alps; the dismal swamps of the 
Nile Valley cover ten thousand square miles of land; and 
between such extremes the type of inhabitant and species of 
plant is necessarily of the greatest variety. There are large 
areas within the temperate zone, at altitudes between six and 
seven thousand feet, where a magnificent country and healthy 
climate will some day afford a home to perhaps half a million 
white inhabitants from Europe; though the first settlers may 
suffer from fevers in the lower valleys and other hardships, these 
will in course of time be overcome by industry and applied know- 
ledge. For it may be fairly claimed as a scientific fact that the 
lengthened residence of white inhabitants tends to sanitate virgin 
soil and banish injurious microbes from it: it is on record that 
fevers and agues were rife in Great Britain when this country 
was as undrained as are the uplands of Uganda; and the 
experience of India has shown that whereas in the eighteenth 
century British soldiers died like flies, in the nineteenth we 
maintained an army of 72,000 white men in_ healthy 
conditions, 

Sir Harry Johnston* in his careful study of the natives 
(they beheld a white man for the first time in 1862) gives cogent 
reasons for believing that the aboriginal inhabitants were the 
pygmies, whose descendants still lurk in parts of the Great 
Congo Forest and other remote spots. These dwarfs appear 
to be as closely related to the chimpanzee monkey as it is 
possible for human beings to be, and the affinity is so far re- 
cognised by the chimpanzee of the present day that there are 
stories current of pygmy women being carried away by male 
monkeys and destroyed by their jealous wives. 

In course of time the original monkey-like pygmies were 
absorbed by intermarriage into a race of black people, which 
apparently spread itself over the whole of equatorial Africa. 
The theory is that these negroes were driven by famine and the 


* To readers who would investigate the numerous charms and drawbacks 
of a residence in Uganda, Sir H. Johnston’s entertaining descriptions may be 
warmly recommended—see his Uganda Protectorate (two vols.), published by 
Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row, in 1902, and profusely illustrated. 
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encroaching sands of the Sahara desert from the north-west 
corner of the continent: and there is little doubt that at a 
remote period of the past the Sahara was a fertile and thickly 
populated land, instead of the howling wilderness of sand which 
it has since become. But there are no indications by which 
we can compute even the approximate date of this displace- 
ment of the pygmies by negroes, and all that can be averred 
is that it must have occurred in the dim ages before the rise of 
Ancient Egypt. What is very interesting is that certain small 
colonies of pygmies have survived into the twentieth century, 
and that Sir Harry Johnston came into personal relations with 
them.* 

The centuries succeeded one another, and in course of time 
Egypt and Abyssinia became the abode of a semi-white population 
of Caucasian extraction, which settled down amidst the local 
blacks and intermarried with them. A superior race was thus 
produced on the banks of the Nile, designated Ancient Egyptians, 
and in the mountains of Abyssinia, cal!-d Galas. By the light 
of recent research we are able to trace tle history of the Ancient 
Egyptians back through sixty centuries from the present time, 
and there is evidence to show that the Galas, who still preserve 
a distinct nationality, are descended from the same stock. There 
is also good reason to believe that an offshoot of these Galas 
[quite distinct from the Christian Copts of Abyssinia] 
moved southwards to the Victoria Nyanza by way of Lake 
Rudolf and Mount Elgon, and settled down as masters of the 
mixed race of negroes and pygmies already alluded to. Such 
is the conjecture which may be hazarded as to the origin 
of the kingdom of Uganda and the aristocracy which rules 
it, and it may be interesting to mention here in a few 
words such evidence as is available in support of the theory. 
On the Ancient Egyptian bas-reliefs are depicted a type 
of man which exactly resembles the pygmies already men- 
tioned, and resembles no other living type: these same old 
bas-reliefs also reproduce the chimpanzees of equatorial Africa 
with marked fidelity ; and it is not assuming too much to 
suppose that the powerful dynasties, which ruled Egypt some 
sixty centuries ago and under whose rule science and commerce 


* It occurred in this manner: a certain German traveller, by deceiving the 
Congo authorities, had managed to kidnap about a dozen pygmies and was 
taking them to the coast through British East Africa, with a view to shipping 
them to Europe and making a side-show of them at the Paris Exhibition. 
Sir Harry rescued the little creatures, for which they were so grateful that they 
forgot their usual shyness, became very friendly, and eondueted him to their 
village in the Congo forest. 
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flourished in a high degree, were capable of sending expeditions 
up the Nile in search of knowledge and trade. There is indeed 
no doubt that the builders of the Great Pyramids and Temples 
of Egypt were well acquainted with the Nile sources and with 
many other things which were rediscovered in the nineteenth 
century. At any rate the domestic animals and the few im- 
ported plants which now flourish in Uganda can be distinctly 
traced to Egyptian originals ; the remarkable long-horned cattle 
of the lake regions might have stood last year for the portraits 
which are seen on Egyptian frescoes ; the musical instruments, 
especially the harps, of the Bahima (aristocracy of Uganda, 
Unyoro, Ankole and Karagwa) are exactly like those engraven on 
the ancient monuments : the idea of the “ planked ” canoe seems 
also to have been borrowed from the same source, in spite of 
the fact that the rivers and lakes of central Africa require boats 
of totally different construction to those employed on the Nile 
below Assouan ; and finally we can see for ourselves the close 
resemblance between the faces and complexions of the Bahima 
of Uganda and the present fellaheen of Egypt, the type so 
accurately sculptured on ancient temples. 

In course of time the purer blooded Bahima women, perhaps 
owing to the change of climate, ceased to bear children, and 
thus the original Gala was inevitably displaced by the black 
stock, which was thereby improved, This blend of pygmy, 
negro, and Gala produced 


dynasties and kingdoms which, in comparison with most Nezro States, were 
powerful, well-organised, and endowed with some degree of indigenous civi- 
lisation, raising the peoples of Uganda, Unyjoro, and the eountries of the west 
eoast of the Victoria Nyanza to a position of comfort and refinement a good 
deal superior to the life led by the naked folk to the east and north of that 
lake, many of whom were still leading an existence no higher in culture than 
that of predatory, carnivorous man in the lowest Stone Age. So far as tradi- 
tion goes, the Bahima of Ankole can trace the genealogy of their kings for 
about 300 years back. The Baganda* can recall their kings of a period as 
far distant as the fifteenth century. The genealogy of the Uganda sovereigns 
includes thirty-six names prior to the present king . . . and one is entitled to 
assume that Uganda, Unyoro, and perhaps Ankole and Karagwa to the south 
have been settled kingdoms under dynasties of Gala origin for 500 years. 


But although these more or less settled kingdoms were in 
existence, let it not be supposed that law and order predomi- 


* The reader will notice that the native language uses prefixes for the 
singular and plural, thus : 
Muganda means one inhabitant of Uganda. 
Baganda_ ,, several inhabitants of Uganda. 
Munyoro _,,__ one inhabitant of Unyoro. 
Bunyoro » several inhabitants of Unyoro. 
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nated ; on the contrary, massacres of every sort were the rule 
rather than the exception, and it is quite likely that whilst 
Agincourt (1415) was claiming a death-roll of over 11,000 
men killed, an equally bloody though unrecorded battle may 
have been taking place between Uganda and Unyoro. Such 
contests continued with short intervals until the Pax Britannica 
put a stop to them at the end of the nineteenth century. 

However, one sign of the superiority of the Baganda com- 
pared with their neighbours was their habit from time imme- 
morial of clothing themselves in long garments made with great 
skill from the bark of the birch tree—an art which they must 
have acquired for themselves, as they had, up to 1850, no 
knowledge of the outer world beyond a vague legend of their 
Abyssinian descent. To them the universe was comprised 
within the region bordered by the Great Congo forest, the Nile 
marshlands, the heights of Mount Elgon, the Nandi and Mau 
plateaus, and Lake Tanganika ; nor had evena whisper of their 
existence reached Europe until after Queen Victoria had been 
twenty years on the throne. We now know that during the 
first half of the nineteenth century some enterprising Muskat 
Arabs traded in sailing-boats between British India and the 
Zanzibar coast ; that some of them pushed caravans into the 
interior in pursuit of new markets for their goods ; and that in 
this manner they discovered Lake Nyassa and the country of 
Unyamwezi—known to Herodotus (B.c. 450), by hearsay, as 
the Land of the Moon, now situated in German East Africa, 
The Arabs appear to have reached the south-eastern shores of 
the Victoria Nyanza during the forties, and there heard rumours 
of negro kingdoms to the north ; but, 


the first non-negro from the outer world to penetrate into Uganda was a Beluch 
soldier from Zanzibar, named Isa, or Isau bin Hussein, who fled from his 
creditors, first to the Arab trading settlements in Unyamwezi. then to Karagwa, 
and finally to the court of Suna, King of Uganda, where he must have arrived 
about 1849-50. His handsome face and abundant hair and beard won him 
royal favour. Known as Muzagaya (The Hairy One), he became a power in 
Uganda until Suna’s death in 1857, and possessed a harem of goo women. 
Through Isa the Beluch the King of Uganda and his nobles and people first 
heard of a world of Arabs and white men beyond Masailand, Unyoro, and 
Tanganika. Suna sent word to the Arab traders in Karagwa inviting them to 
his court. Sheikh Snay bin Amir al Harisi was the first to accept. In 1852 
this Arab trader stood in the presence of the most powerful king of the best- 
organised African State then existing, untouched by Arab or European influ- 
ence. Snay bin Amir remained some time with Suna, gave him much informa- 
tion about the world outside the Victoria Nyanza, and even beyond the coast 
of Africa. From him Suna and the Baganda had confirmation of the stories 
of Isa. They learned that there really were white men. The Bahima who 
had formed the aristocracies and dynasties of these regions remembered in 
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their traditions a time when they were of much lighter complexion and of 
longer hair than they had become since their lingering with the negresses of 
the subject races. They were much struck by these stories of white men exist- 
ing somewhere beyond the Nile, and regarded them as the stock from which 
they themselves had sprung. They therefore manifested a certain fear lest the 
white men from the lands of their forefathers might be coming to conquer these 
fertile countries from the grasp of their blackened descendants, Snay bin 
Amir, returning to Unyamwezi, brought back with him full accounts of this 
organised and civilised negro kingdom to the north. This news spread rapidly 
amongst the trading Arabs of the Zanzibar hinterland, and came to the ears of 
the German missionary, Krapf, and to Rebmann, his colleagues. (These two 
had already discovered the snow mountains of Kilimanjaro, and were doing 
much to bring to our knowledge the names and features of inner East Africa.) 
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In consequence of these reports Captain (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Burton proceeded to the discovery of Lake Tanganika, 
accompanied by Captain Speke; and the latter, with more 
enterprise than Burton, beaded an ill-equipped expedition and 
discovered the great lake which he named Victoria Nyanza. 
Speke at the same time gathered certain information about 
Uganda and Unyoro, which prompted him a few years later, 
accompanied by Captain Grant, to undertake a famous jour- 
ney. They made their way without difficulty to the Victoria 
Nyanza, then round its western shore, and thus reached Uganda 
in 1862. Suna was dead, and his son, Mutesa, had been five 
years on the throne. He received Speke and Grant with great 
cordiality, and took such a lively interest in their desire 
to discover the sources of the Nile that he volunteered 
to show them the spot where that river issues out of the 
Victoria Nyanza at the Ripon Falls. This was accordingly 
done, and Speke was so favourably impressed by the hospitality 
of the black king and the intelligence and veracity of the 
Baganda generally that he planned his further route upon the 
information they gave him. Subsequent exploration has con- 
firmed what the Baganda told Speke, who followed the Victoria 
Nile down stream to the Karuma Falls, missed the bend of the 
river which led into Lake Albert, and finally reached Gondo- 
koro, where he met Mr. (afterwards Sir Samuel) Baker and his 
plucky wife. Sir Harry Johnston observes : 


Curiously enough, Speke seems to have displayed no curiosity about the 
Albert Nyanza, of the existence of which he learnt something from the natives. 
Throughout his journey he seems to have taken a great deal for granted, 
though it must be admitted that subsequent discoveries have shown the truth 
of these assumptions. But they, nevertheless, were based on so little actual 
evidence that they gave his rival—and, I am afraid it must be admitted, enemy 
—Burton an opportunity to subject Speke’s theories to a destructive criticism, 
a criticism which gradually reduced the Victoria Nyanza to an unwholesome 
marsh containing a few open pools, and lent strength to Livingstonc’s wild 
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theory of the ultimate source of the Nile being in Lake Bangweolo. Baker 
went on with his wife and discovered this lake, which he named the Albert 
-Nyanza, a feat for whicn he was knighted by her late Majesty. (In some- 
what unfortunate contrast to this well-deserved honour bestowed on Sir Samuel 
Baker, Captain Speke received no reward from the British Government, and 
only several years afterwards did his companion, Grant, obtain a C.B., and 
that, I believe, was in recognition of some comparatively inconspicuous -ervices 
which he rendered in conn-ction with the Abyssinian expedition.) 


Baker’s explorations in Unyoro should be read at frst hand 
in his fascinating volume /smaz/ia ; he and his wife were nearly 
killed by order of the king of that country, who was by no 
means so friendly as the Uganda king had shown himself to 
Speke and Grant. During the dozen years which followed the 
events just narrated European interest in the Nile sources was 
concentrated on Livingstone’s theories and work in the Congo 
country. He clung obstinately to the idea that the sources of 
the River Congo were the sources of the Nile, and, after being 
gallantly rescued by the new explorer, Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Stanley, at once returned to Lake Bangweolo, where he died. 

The impression left on men’s minds by the antagonistic 
theories of Burton, Speke, Baker and Livingstone, was one of 
apathetic indifference until Stanley appeared on the scene. No 
one in the history of modern exploration in Africa has surpassed 
this great man in the qualities of courage, intelligence and 
tenacity of purpose; and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
petty controversies which for a time raged round his name are 
by now forgotten. We are gradually learning that the kid- 
gloved gentry who have so much to say about everything in 
these islands are not the sort who usually conduct great enter- 
prises to successful issue in Africa or elsewhere ; and Stanley 
will be remembered for what he did, not for what was said of 
him. He was employed by the proprietors of the Mew York 
Herald and the London Daily Telegraph to solve the problems 
which were in doubt—was there really a Victoria Nyanza? 
and, if so, did the Nile flow out of it? Were there several 
lakes or only some marshes? Were the headstreams of the 
Nile identical with those of the Congo? Such were the 
questions which the two newspaper proprietors sent Stanley to 
solve, and he did solve them. That a geographical problem of 
such magnitude should be set and solved through the enterprise 
of two daily newspapers is an honourable record in the history 
of journalism. 

Stanley followed Speke’s old road through Unyaimwezi to the 
Victoria Nyanza, where he put together a boat and circum- 
navigated the inland sea, 
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Im 1875 he reached Uganda, to be received by the same Mutesa who had 
received Speke. Mutesa was puzzled about religious matters. Stanley’s con- 
versations inclined him favourably towards Christianity. At this opportune 
moment there arrived in Uganda one of Gordon’s messengers, or (if one may 
say so without unpleasantness) spies—Linant de Bellefonds, a Belgian, who in 
reality had come to see whether Uganda was worth the conquering, and whether 
it was too tough a job to tackle. Stanley resolved to write his famous letter to 
the Daily Telegraph inviting English missionaries to proceed to the evangelisa- 
tion of Uganda. He had no means of sending this letter back to Europe save 
by way of the Nile, and Linant de Bellefonds volunteered to take it. As the 
unfortunate Belgian was travelling down the Nile, through the Bari country, 
in the vicinity of Gondokoro, his expedition was attacked by the Bari, who had 
suffered recently great wrongs at the hands of Nubian slave-traders. Linant 
de Bellefonds was murdered, and his corpse thrown on the bank, to lie there 
rotting in the sun. A Government expedition, sent to inquire into the cause 
of this attack and to punish the Bari, recovered Linant de Bellefonds’ body, 
and removed therefrom the long knee-boots which he was wearing at the time 
of his death. In one of the boots—he had tucked it between boot and leg at 
the time of the attack—was found Stanley’s famous letter to the missionaries. 
This was sent on to Gordon Pasha at Khartoum, and forwarded by him to the 
Daily Telegraph, with an explanation of the circumstances under which it had 
been found. 

The letter, when published, met with an immediate response. Before many 
months were over (perhaps less than a year after Stanley had issued the appeal 
from far Uganda) the first party of Anglican missionaries of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society had started in two sections for Uganda. One half went by 
way of Zanzibar and Unyamwezi, the other went up the Nile. Both met in 
Uganda, and the establishments of the Church Missionary Society, which was 
destined after extraordinary vicissitudes to result in an immensely successful 
propaganda, commenced their work in 1877. Truly Stanley’s letter, the blood- 
stained sheet of paper found in the boot of the murdered de Bellefonds, was 
big with fateful results for the kingdom of Uganda. 

The excitement caused by this bold step on the part of the Anglican propa- 
ganda roused attention at Rome, or, rather, struck the imagination and intelli- 
gence of a remarkable prelate of the Roman Catholic Church—Bishop (after- 
wards Cardinal) Lavigerie, who, as Bishop of Algiers, had founded the Mission 
of the White Fathers, a body of ardent missionaries who were to imitate the 
Arabs in their dress, to lead in many respects an Arab life, and thus to convert 
Northern Africa and the inhabitants of the Sahara to the Christian faith. The 
views of Cardinal Lavigerie were, perhaps, consciously or unconsciously, as 
much political as religious, and he yearned to acquire fresh territory, not only 
for his Church, but for his own nation, France. Resolved that the British 
missionaries should not have it all their own way in Central Africa, he de- 
spatched his White Fathers to the Victoria Nyanza and Uganda on the one 
hand, to the Zanzibar coast and Tanganika on the other. 


The White Fathers of course came into rivalry, both 
religious and political, with the Anglican missionaries already 
established, and on one occasion had a quarrel at Divine 
worship—when King Mutesa is reported to have exclaimed : 
“Go! And, when you white men have decided on the 
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proper religion, it will be time enough to come and teach it 
to us.” 

He died in 1884, and was succeeded by his son Mwanga, 
a youth of such vicious tastes that even the Mohammedans, 
who are not too particular, joined with the native Christians 
to expel him. Mwanga fled across the lake, took refuge 
with the White Fathers, declared himself a Catholic convert, 
and by this means regained his throne some years later. 

Meanwhile a more direct route from the coast was dis- 
covered by Joseph Thomson, who, starting from Mombasa with 
an expedition organised by the Royal Geographical Society, 
made his way to Kavirondo Bay at the north-east corner of the 
Victoria Nyanza. He discovered the snow mountain Kenya 
(north of Kilimanjaro), Lake Baringo and Mount Elgon, and 
traversed the country through which the railway now runs. 
During these years Great Britain was fortunately represented 
at the Court of the Sultan of Zanzibar by Sir John Kirk, who 
was alive to the probable future value of the countries we are 
dealing with. He exerted his influence to keep the coast and 
its hinterland towards the great lakes open to Arab and British 
enterprise ; he was of course unable to remove the apathy 
which appears inherent in British Governments, but persuaded 
the Royal Society and British Association to combine to send a 
scientific expedition to Mount Kilimanjaro. This expedition 
was commanded by Mr. (now Sir Harry) Johnston, who con- 
cluded “treaties which very nearly brought the whole of that 
mountain within the British sphere,and which at any rate were 
the basis from which the Imperial British East Africa Company 
sprang.” 

By this time the partition of Africa amongst the great Powers 
of Europe was in full swing, and Great Britain, in spite of the 
enterprise of her sons in their individual capacity, was being left 
completely out of the scramble, simply because the politicians 
by whom we were ruled were unaware that foreign Govern- 
ments had deliberately set to work to acquire and enclose vast 
slices of the continent. This is not the place to discuss the 
general policy of successive Governments on the question ; 
nor what might have been the obvious result of more fore- 
thought on their part. The general impression left on the 
mind of a student is that British Cabinets had no policy at all, 
but allowed matters to drift and muddle along until some influ- 
ential newspaper vehemently goaded them into action. Then 
a spasmodic effort, usually too late, was made on behalf of our 
legitimate interests; and thus Uganda, Nigeria, the Sudan, 
Nyassaland, and the Transvaal, each in turn, and each without 
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due forethought, became for a brief period a “ Vital British 
Interest.” 

There were already many international jealousies regarding 
the allotment of East Africa. Our friends the Germans “ viewed 
with considerable jealousy any transference of the Egyptian 
Sudan or Uganda to the British sphere of influence.” When 
Stanley was about to start on his famous journey (/m Darkest 
Africa) in relief of Emin Pasha on the Upper Nile, the Germans 
positively refused permission for his expedition to pass through 
their territory. As the route vi¢@ Mombasa and Uganda was at 
that time considered unsafe, Stanley was obliged to take the 
Congo route to Equatoria. He brought away Emin, discovered 
Ruwenzori and Lake Albert Edward, and in a measure increased 
the British claims to consider these territories to lie within a 
British sphere of influence: but his expedition suffered ghastly 
hardships in consequence of the German refusal. 

In June 1890 the famous Anglo-German Convention fixed 
the boundaries of the respective spheres of influence, and the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, under Sir William 
Mackinnon, pushed its officials inland to make treaties with the 
chiefs of the country within the British sphere. That a con- 
vention signed by the highest authorities in London and Berlin 
had become necessary and timely will be denied by no one 
who has made himself acquainted with the incident of Dr. 
Karl Peters. He was a go-ahead German traveller, not 
employed by his Government, but ready for any enterprise 
which might occur in his travels. In 1889 Mr. F. J. Jackson, 
an official of the British East Africa Company, was to the 
north of the Victoria Nyanza engaged in negotiations with the 
King of Uganda regarding a British Protectorate. The 
negotiations came to nothing, so Mr. Jackson went off to 
Mount Elgon, leaving his standing camp and servants to await 
his return in Kavirondo, in the British sphere. Meanwhile a 
bundle of letters arrived for Mr. Jackson from the coast. At 
this juncture Dr. Karl Peters marched into the empty camp, 
obtained the letters, opened and read them, and at once 
determined to steal a march on Jackson by going himself to 
Uganda and forestalling the British Protectorate over that 
country. He so far succeeded that “he was received by 
Mwanga, and drew up a treaty with the aid of the French 
Catholic priests which procured for Germany a Protectorate 
over Uganda. This treaty, of course, was disavowed by the 
German Government, and had no political effect.” Sir Harry 
Johnston does not blame the attempt of a German to secure a 
German Protectorate—an enterprise quite as defensible as the 
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similar attempts of Englishmen; but he has no hesitation in 
characterising such conduct as the opening and reading of 
another man’s correspondence as “unscrupulous,” and few 
will be found to disagree with him. 

During the year of the Anglo-German Convention (1890) 
Captain (now General Sir Frederick) Lugard went up as the 
accredited agent of the Company, and most thoroughly did he 
justify his selection for the post. He was met on arrival in 
Uganda by a serious situation, needing firmness and promptitude 
to deal with it. The native government of the country was at 
a standstill, owing to the iniquities of Mwanga. Civil war 
was raging between the Anglicans and Catholics, and this was 
further complicated by frequent incursions of Mohammedans. 
Lugard first ensured his position by arranging a treaty with 
Mwanga, declaring Uganda to be under the protection of the 
chartered company. He then very wisely built a fort near the 
capital, and it was no sooner finished than it was attacked by 
Mwanga’s adherents. He repulsed this attack, but also realised 
that nothing could be done by him or any one else without a 
reliable military force at his back. He therefore resolved on 
the bold project of proceeding to the west of Lake Albert and 
taking over all the remaining Sudanese soldiers of Emin’s pro- 
vince. In this he was completely successful, and obtained some 
400 professional soldiers who were independent of local 
factions, and thus laid the foundation of the force which enabled 
us later on to start British rule in the country. These Sudanese 
became the Uganda Rifles, which performed such useful service 
during a number of years, and ultimately became merged into 
the King’s African Rifles, now on active service in Somaliland. 
By thus retrieving the scattered bands of Sudanese, under their 
own Officers, Lugard imported an element of power which only 
needed careful control and judicious handling to be the effee- 
tive instrument of a civilised government. To have left them 
to roam the country and prey upon its inhabitants would have 
produced great disorders in the near future, and the fact that 
these troops mutinied in 1897, under great provocation, should 
not detract from our appreciation of Lugard’s decision to 
employ them. He could do nothing without some military 
force: “to have used the Protestant converts against the 
Catholics, or the Mohammedan Baganda against their Christian 
fellow countrymen, would have been a direct encouragement to 
civil war :” and at the period we are considering it would not 


have been possible to transport an Indian battalion to the 
interior. It was Lugard who really made Uganda a possible 
British possession, and did it with inconceivably small resources. 
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It is well to emphasise his feat, and to recollect that England 
does not always recognise the sons who serve her best. His 
personal influence over the natives had been such that when Mr. 
Grogan made his famous journey from the Cape to Caire 
in 1899, he found he could get the natives of Toro to do any- 
thing for him because he knew Kapelli, the local name for 
Lugard. “ They asked all kinds of questions about Kapelli, and 
wanted to know why he had never come back, and had the 
English deserted their country after promising to protect 
them ? To have left a name in Africa that opens all hearts is 
the finest monument to his exploits that a man can have.” 

Lugard was not only successful in laying the first firm 
foundation upon which a British administration of the country 
could be started ; but he also succeeded in the far more diffi- 
cult task of persuading Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet to consider the 
whole East African problem from an Imperial point of view. 
It is true that this Cabinet did not resolve to establish a pro- 
tectorate ; nor did it decide to abandon what had been gained 
for the Empire ; but it consented to send out a Commission, 
under Sir Gerald Portal, to “report and advise.” 

Now, the question really at stake, when shorn of its various” 
side-issues, was whether the British Government or the 
Chartered Company should build a railway from the coast to 
the Victoria Nyanza? for this railway must inevitably be built 
whether Uganda remained a commercial sphere of influence or 
became a British Protectorate. To attempt to hold and ad- 
minister On a permanent basis a country to which every load 
must be carried eight hundred miles on men’s heads was out 
of the question ; in fact we shall see when we deal in detail 
with Vandeleur’s work how hazardous the task became during 
the years the railway was in course of construction. 

Sir Gerald Portal’s Commission of Inquiry practically took 
over the government of Uganda ; Sir Gerald himself returned to 
England, where he died of typhoid contracted in East Africa, 
and Colonel (now General Sir Henry) Colvile acted as Com- 
missioner and made the treaty which created the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate (1895). 

Meanwhile, the Chartered Coimpany came to the conclusion 
that it could not afford to build the railway; it therefore 
announced its intention of surrendering its Charter to the 
Government and retiring from East Africa, After much hesi- 
tation and delay, the British Government at last decided to 
take over the whole country and construct the railway at its 
Own expense. Those of us who are convinced that in the 
Uganda Protectorate we have laid solid foundations upon which 
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in due time a great Negro State will arise, must applaud this 
decision ; the initial cost has been heavy, both for railway con- 
struction and for civil and military administration, and there is 
up to the present no return on the outlay ; in fact, a further 
small annual expenditure by Great Britain will still be neces- 
sary for ten years. The figures had better be faced, and 
they are faced by Sir Harry Johnston in his chapter on 
commercial prospects. He computes the total amount of 
money which will have been spent by the British taxpayer in 
East Africa and Uganda between the years 1894 and 1911 at 
the round sum of £10,500,000. For this sum, by the year 
Ig11, he is convinced that we shall have started a great Negro 
State, or a series of smaller Negro States, on a self-supporting 
basis ; and he most properly urges that, as these States become 
wealthy and prosperous under our rule and through the agency 
of our railway, the capital sum expended on them should be 
consolidated into a national debt upon which interest should 
be paid to the mother country. If, as is quite likely, some of 
these territories turn out to be ‘‘amazingly wealthy in gold, 
in precious stones, or in some vegetable product of immense 
value to mankind,” he considers they should “be called upon 
to repay to the Treasury of Great Britain the £10,500,000 or 
more which it will have cost to erect them into a well-governed 
State, with a revenue which meets its expenditure.’ This 
statesmanlike view of a business proposition will surely com- 
mend itself to future Chancellors of the Exchequer, as well as 
to all who wish to see British credit pledged for the purpose 
of developing a few of our other backward possessions. In 
fact, to judge by the huge success of the new Transvaal Loan 
of £30,000,000 the policy here indicated has been taken out 
of the hands of future timorous Chancellors. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE 
ON WAGES 


THE assumption that Free Trade is good for the working 
classes and that Protection would be bad is wrong, and demon- 
strably wrong. I will endeavour in the ensuing pages to make 
this demonstration. 

An initial difficulty in approaching the question of Protection 
and Free Trade as affecting the working classes is one which 
politicians usually meet by ignoring it. The difficulty is 
that the genus working class contains a number of species 
whose economic condition and (apparent) interests diverge. 
Though the real interests of the different classes of working 
men in the matter are the same in the result, yet the different 
conditions of their work and the different consequent stand- 
point from which they regard the question, make it necessary 
to consider the subject from as many points of view as those 
into which economically the working classes naturally divide 
themselves. The ignoring of these distinctions may be the 
more easy way for the platform speaker addressing a mis- 
cellaneous gathering, but a scientific consideration of the 
problem demands the more scientific method; and I will 
therefore proceed by making the distinction. 

For our purpose workmen may be divided into four classes : 
(1) manufacturing workmen; (2) agricultural workmen ; 
(3) workmen employed in the distinctively home trades, such as 
building ; (4) workmen employed by middlemen. Of these 
classes the first and second are directly, the third and fourth 
indirectly affected by our present fiscal system. Let us take 
each class in the order above named. 


MANUFACTURING WORKMEN. 


The controlling factors which determine the rate of wages of 
manufacturing workmen may be grouped under five heads: 
(a) Skill; (46) Competition ; (c) Masters’ Profits ; (¢) Combi- 
nation among the Workmen ; (e) Equality. 
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(a) Skill—It is obvious that the man who is most skilful in 
handling a machine or tool will, ceter7s paribus, command better 
wages than the less skilful workman. He who makes a boot well 
will (I am leaving out the interference of trade union rules where 
they affect the subject) earn more than he who makes it badly. 

It follows, then, that a workman who would increase his 
wages must increase his skill, must think and learn. Who is it 
that can teach him? Pace technical colleges, it is the man’s 
employer who alone is in the position to give him the necessary 
practical experience. Suppose the case of a brass finisher. He 
begins his employment on a buffing lathe. If the employer 
keeps the man always upon that Jathe and never promotes him 
to the finishing benches, the man’s knowledge of the trade will 
be partial and incomplete ; but if the employer varies the 
man’s work and puts him through the different grades, he 
thereby becomes more skilled, more experienced, and his wage- 
earning capacity is proportionally increased. 

Now consider the case of a factory in which only old- 
fashioned things are made. The workmen never see new 
inventions, have no chance of learning their use ; hence they 
have no chance of acquiring the skill of the men who work in 
up-to-date factories, and thus, through no fault of their own, 
their capacity for earning high wages is reduced. That is to an 
increasing extent the condition of English industry to-day ; 
and even the most rabid Free Trader—he, indeed, more insist- 
ently than the rest—calls attention to the relative backwardness 
of English factories. But the rabid Free Trader omits to ask 
himself the consequent question, Why are so many British 
workmen condemned to the badly paying old-fashioned methods, 
and not to have the handling of the new inventions which 
would increase at once their skill and their wage-earning 
capacity? The answer lies in Free Trade itself. British manu- 
facturers condemned to work under Free Trade have to 
compete against foreign rivals, who are protected and encouraged 
in every possible way by their Governments. Now, to make 
new inventions, to adopt up-to-date methods, requires a great 
outlay of capital upon new machinery and plant, and a man 
cannot afford to embark upon this outlay unless he has reason- 
able security that the result will be successful. The American 
manufacturer, for example, has every possible security. 
Foreign rivals are kept out of his home market by prohibitive 
tariffs, and he has (at present) the additional advantage that when 
he makes more than his own market can consume he can dump 
the surplus upon the English market. How can the British 
manufacturer stand against this system ? What encouragement 
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is there for him to risk large capital outlays? He is not only 
excluded from the important markets of Europe and America ; 
he cannot rely upon his home market, for he never knows how 
much it is going to be flooded with the cheap surplus goods of 
foreign rivals. 

It is not to be wondered, then, that it is the American whose 
factories are up-to-date, and whose workmen become ever more 
and more skilled, and earn more and more wages, and that it is 
the Englishman who cannot afford to embark upon new inven- 
tions, and so cannot teach his workmen up-to-date methods 
and pay them higher wages. The “ Wake-up-England ” cry is 
being dinned into our ears all round, and in a certain sense it 
is a good cry; but the cry must be used with discretion and . 
true meaning. What employers and employed need to wake 
up to (though most of the employers at any rate have already 
awakened) is that under the present system neither employer 
nor employed have a fair chance. English workmen need release 
from the conditions which prevent them from meeting their 
competitors upon equal terms, from educating themselves, and 
so from improving their means of livelihood. 

() Competition.—A consideration of the influences affecting 
wages of manufacturing workmen would, of course, not be 
complete without a reference, obvious though the reference may 
be, to competition. It hardly needs to be said that, if there is a 
piece of work to be done requiring ten hands, and fifteen are 
available, wages will be low; and conversely, if there are only 
five hands available, wages will rise. Yet elementary to childish- 
ness as this statement may appear, its application to the economics 
of international industry has altogether escaped the attention of 
those politicians who think that Free Trade is good for workmen, 
Under the Free Trade system existing in England, with Protec- 
tion operating in all other countries, the competition to which 
the British workman is exposed is largely increased : he has to 
compete with the whole world, and in many industrial countries 
his competitors are blackleg competitors. “You have countries 
in which no restriction is placed upon child labour or female 
labour, countries in which the workmen work longer hours; 
countries in which climatic conditions enable men to subsist on 
a scale far lower than the living wage necessary in England. 
Owing to the competition thus induced, wages of manufacturing 
workmen in this country are kept down. 

(c) Masters’ Profits—I\t is customary for the labour agitator, 
and even for the Radical politician, to treat profits made by em- 
ployers somewhat in the same light as one treats the proceeds of 
highway robbery. But without staying here to discuss the funda- 
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mental question of the right of an employer to extract profit from 
the capital which he employs, let us go straight to the obvious 
fact that, if the employer is making a good profit, it is in the work- 
man’s power to obtain a share of that profit by higher wages ; 
and trade unions are not backward in seeing that that share is 
obtained. Moreover, the connection between profits and wages 
is seen directly in operation in those industries, like the South 
Welsh coal trade and the Midland iron trade, where wages are 
regulated under a sliding scale. Therefore, without fear of con- 
tradiction, the relative position of manufacturers’ profits and 
workmen’s wages may be stated thus: If employers are making 
a good profit the workmen are able to get ashare of it in higher 
wages ; if the employer makes scarcely any profit, the work- 
men cannot get good wages ; if the employer makes no profit, 
then sooner or later he must give up business and pay no 
wages atall. There may sometimes be jealousy between masters 
and workmen, but it is only common sense that, in the interests 
of both, the business should be profitable, for the interests of 
masters and workmen are of necessity bound up together. 

Now what prevents the employer from making this profit? 
Simply the fact that he is continually being undersold by cheap 
goods which are poured in from abroad ; and very often the 
foreign producer of those goods, while making a fair profit at 
home, is deliberately selling here at no profit at all, in order to 
kill his English competitor. It is a plan of campaign which is 
bound to succeed in the end, because the foreign producer can 
to a great extent recoup himself for any loss he may sustain in 
the course of it by reason of the fact that he produces in larger 
quantities than are required to supply his own market—in 
quantities large enough to supply our market as well—and thus 
he reduces his cost of production. 

While upon the subject of employers’ profits, it will be 
pertinent to note the reduction of those profits by high direct 
taxation and the influence of that taxation upon workmen’s 
wages. It is often said by politicians that workmen do not 
pay income-tax, &c. Directly, no; but they do pay indirectly 
in reduced wages and increased rent; and that is the point 
which workmen should consider when they are invited by 
Radical politicians to chuckle over the high direct taxation 
endured by thé middle and wealthy classes. Workmen are not 
so exempt from that taxation as their Radical friends would 
have them think. And so an extension of indirect taxation, 
though some of it may appear to be a tax upon the working 
classes, need not really be any more a tax upon them than is 
the direct taxation which they do not pay at first hand. 
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(2) Combination among the Workm:n.—lIt will readily be 
granted that wages are controlled to an important degree by 
combination among workmen. Most manufacturing workmen 
belong to trade unions, because they realise that alone theycannot 
do much, that their strength lies in combination. And indeed it 
may be admitted that combination is almost essential if wages 
are to be kept at a decent level. But no trade union, be it ever 
so powerful, can enforce good wages unless trade is good, The 
attempt only results in no wages at all. For then the employer 
has no option but to say to his workmen, “If you cannot make 
the article at such and such a figure I must give up making it 
at all, and leave it to be made abroad.” And trade unions are 
powerless against foreign competition. Every trade union 
should be a protectionist league, instead of, too often, as at 
present, simply a league against the masters. It is foreign 
competition against which trade unions should protect their 
members, foreign competition which they need to fight: the 
masters can be reasoned with, if they are not paying enough 
wages, because both masters and men have the same interests. 
Both need the prosperity of their trade; but the foreign com- 
petitor’s purpose is to destroy that trade. 

Therefore, great as is the power of workmen’s combinations, 
it is, as an influence upon wages, conditioned by the extent to 
which foreign competition is averted. 

(e) Eguality—By this I mean equality of working conditions 
between the workmen of this country and of other countries. 
The foreign workmen get every encouragement and help to 
enterprise and skill from their Governments ; English workmen 
get none of these things, but are heavily handicapped and placed 
at serious disadvantage. If the whole world were subject to the 
same conditions which prevail here the position of workmen in 
relation to Free Trade and foreign competition would be 
different ; but as, owing to the fact that all our important rivals 
work under extensive and ever-increasing protection, the 
conditions are unequal and are becoming ever more unequal 
against the English workmen, they must face the facts and get 
by Protection equality of conditions and opportunity for them- 
selves. And it is only by Protection that such equality can be 
gained, 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


Most of the points I have named above as applying to manu- 
facturing workmen apply equally to agricultural labourers, 
They are fully as much interested in Protection as are their 
brethren in the factories, Free Trade, no one will deny, has 
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ruined their industry. Consequent upon Free Trade, England, 
the finest agricultural country in the world, is going steadily out 
of cultivation. In the years 1871~—75 the average wheat acreage 
of the United Kingdom was 3,707,000 acres ; in 1901 it was 
1,746,000 acres. If we put all corn crops together, we find a 
decrease in the same period from 11,543,000 acres to 8,476,000 
acres. Green crops have declined from 5,073,000 acres to 
4,231,000 acres; flax from 136,000 acres to 56,000 acres ; 
hops from 64,000 acres to 51,000 acres. And all this time the 
consuming capacity of the country—the market, that is, for 
agricultural produce, if it were produced—has been increasing. 
It is sometimes alleged that what the farming industry has lost 
in wheat it has made up in stock-raising ; but that is not so. 
The average head of cattle between 1871-75 and 1gor has 
only increased from 10,000,000 to 11,500,000, while sheep 
have actually decreased from 33,000,000 to 31,000,000 and 
pigs from 3,782,000 to 3,411,000. And it should be borne in 
mind, moreover, that stock-raising does not give the same 
amount of employment to agricultural labourers as cereal cultiva- 
tion. It is estimated that for every three acres which go out.of 
cultivation one agricultural labourer loses employment. So 
miserably reduced is the state of this great industry in England 
that you may go through village after village—villages which 
have dwindled in size and have lost all their old prosperity— 
and see hardly any workmen of young or middle age; the 
villages look more like asylums of old men and children. The 
young men, whether they wish it or no, have to leave their 
homes and crowd the already overcrowded labour markets of 
the towns. There, because the low state of agriculture has 
reduced rural wages to a wretched level, the villager may find 
higher wages, but he has great difficulty in finding work at all, 
and the conditions under which he labours and the life he has 
to lead, herding in city slums, are poor compensation to him 
for the loss of his native industry. 

If Protection were given to agriculture the farmer would soon 
double and treble the employment of farm hands, and he would 
be able to pay them better wages besides, 


WORKMEN EMPLOYED IN HOME TRADES, 


By these I mean workmen, such as carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, &c.—the men employed in trades not directly exposed 
to foreign competition. Free Trade dves not therefore directly 
influence their wages, and so at the present time we find that 
they are able to get, as a rule, better wages than either manu- 
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facturing or agricultural workmen. This one fact should alone 
bring forcibly home to the mind of manufacturing and agricul- 
tural workmen the evil influence which Free Trade has upon 
their condition. The position of the home-trade workmen 
to-day shows that, when a man is not subjected to the unequal 
competition of foreign countries, he can command high wages ; 
his trade unions are more successful, and when he strikes his 
strikes are more effectual than are those of his colleague of a 
trade which is exposed to foreign competition. 

But this does not mean that the home-trade workman’s 
interests in the matter of Free Trade and Protection are really 
divergent from those of his colleagues. At first glance it does 
indeed look as though Free Trade were no disadvantage to him, 
and Cobdenite politicians are anxious that he shall not see 
beyond that first glance ; but if he will look more closely into 
the matter he will see that he also is interested in the abandon- 
ment of the Free Trade policy. Let him regard the future. If 
the prosperity of the producing industries continues to decline 
the wages paid in them will get lower and lower ; the work- 
men in those industries will inevitably drift into the home 
trades ; the competition for employment in those home trades 
will thus become more severe, and the wages will be thereby 
inevitably lowered. Besides, the home trades, such as building, 
cannot continue prosperous unless the country at large is pros- 
perous, and theruin of our great manufacturing industries must 
have a disastrous effect on the numerous home trades which 
depend upon them. Even trades so remote from the direct 
action of Free Trade and foreign competition as domestic 
service or employment in theatres must indirectly, but just as 
really as other trades, feel the baneful effects of Free Trade, 
when the capitalists and workmen in the producing industries, 
through being beaten by foreign competition, have less money 
to spend. 


WORKMEN EMPLOYED BY MIDDLEMEN. 


Under this class I include railway men, porters, carriers, 
packers, sailors, and the like. Upon the wages of this class 
Free Trade at first sight may appear to have a beneficial effect. 
If we buy wheat in America instead of growing it at home, 
ships are wanted to bring it here, warehouses to store it, rail- 
ways to distribute it. If we buy silk goods in France instead 
of weaving them at home, men will be needed for carrying and 
distributing them. It is a fact that great numbers of workmen 
have left the factories in which they used to make goods and 
drifted into warehouses where they assist in storing and distri- 
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buting foreign-made goods. But here again the benefits of 
Free Trade are more seeming than real; they are at least 
temporary rather than permanent. This system cannot last. 
The country cannot for ever go on buying foreign goods and 
not producing them itself. It may for a time be able to use, 
like the prodigal sons of rich fathers, the vast aggregation of 
stored-up capital which it has inherited, but the time must come 
when, unless it produces at least an equal quantity of wealth 
with that which it consumes, it will cease to be able to consume, 
and the ships carrying foreign produce and the warehouses 
that store it will be empty, and the men now employed in:them 
will have no work todo. It is a blind and shortsighted policy 
for workmen, just because they are not themselves producers, 
to acquiesce in a system which deprives of their employment 
the men who are producers. It is an elementary truth of 
economics that the prosperity of the non-producing class is 
attendant upon the prosperity of the producing class. 


WAGES WILL RISE UNDER PROTECTION. 


It matters not, then, which class of workmen we regard ; 
however varying their circumstances, whether they be directly 
or indirectly affected by foreign competition, it is safe to 
prophesy that, under a judicious system of Protection, the 
general standard of wages would rise, and at least that the 
present tendency towards lower wages would be checked. I 
have explained why under Free Trade wages cannot rise, and 
in doing so I am not putting forward any strange doctrine or 
arguments, for that doctrine and those arguments have been 
virtually endorsed by the old Free Trade politicians themselves. 
Cobden and Bright both agreed that under the new system 
they were promoting wages would go down. John Bright, in 
a letter to an American manufacturer, wrote : ‘‘ Protection will 
not content itself with enriching manufacturers, but will be 
called in to give high wages and shorter hours of labour to 
your workmen.” The basis of their case was the necessity for 
cheap manufacture. That cheap manufacture they sought to 
secure by reducing the cost of labour, and, in order to make 
lower wages possible, to cheapen the necessaries of life. But 
the policy they pursued has defeated its own ends, as I have 
shown ; instead of making manufacturing cheap by this policy 
they have rendered it impossible for our manufacturers to pro- 
duce cheaply—in fact are gradually making it impossible to 
produce at all. 

But, it may be replied, is it not a fact that during the last 
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thirty years the wages of many classes of workmen have risen ? 
Yes ; the rate of wages has risen in many instances, and the 
fact is one of the principal reasons why so many persons are 
wedded to Free Trade. But why have they risen? Setting 
aside the question of the growth of trade-union power, under 
which workmen have been able to insist upon a larger division 
of the profits—a process which has certainly now about reached 
its limits—you have the important consideration that in the 
case of manufactures the influence of Free Trade is only just 
beginning to operate. It is only in quite recent years that 
foreign manufacturers have begun to pour their goods into this 
country. 

I have already explained the effect which free importation 
has had upon our middlemen and their workmen, and I would 
also point to the employment supplied by Government and muni- 
cipalities, working on borrowed money, and often giving higher 
than the market rate of wages for corrupt political reasons. 
These conditions cannot last. A period of reduction of wages 
is beginning ; from all parts of the country comes the cry of 
slackness of trade, partial employment, lower wages. Let the 
workman reflect that this is the result of Free Trade, and that 
nothing but protective legislation against foreign competition 
will help him. 

There is another consideration worth looking at. Mr. G. H. 
Wood, in his paper on Working-class Progress since 1860, 
read before the Royal Statistical Society on December 19, 1899, 
showed that, though the rate of wages had increased, unemploy- 
ment had also increased. According to the returns of trade 
unions, the average unemployment in 1860—64 was only 2.71 
per cent. ; in 1880-89 it was 5.34 per cent. ; and the Labour 
Department (though its figures cover a wider range of industries) 
shows that the average unemployment in 1890-96 was 6.04 
per cent, 

There is no reason to doubt that wages can only be kept up 
by Protection, and that the working classes have consequently 
the strongest interest in Protection. As President Roosevelt, 
in one of his speeches on the Tariff, said, the object of Protec- 
tion is to defend American workmen from competition with 
workmen whose standard of living is lower. As Mr. John P. 
Young, the author of a most excellent American treatise on 
Protection and Progress, says (p. 450): ‘ English Cobdenites 
render themselves unfit to pronounce upon the workings of a 
properly constructed protective tariff, and fail to see that it 
operates almost wholly in the interest of the classes who are 
compelled to toil productively to earn a livelihood.” 
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THE CosT OF LIVING. 


In considering the question of wages in relation to Free Trade, 
it is necessary to consider also the purchasing power of wages 
—the cost of living. A Free Trader considers it, in a way ; at 
least he harps upon it, and uses the alleged cheapness of life 
under Free Trade.as his foremost, in fact (unless he is a pure 
theorist) as his only argument in favour of Free Trade. The 
question of wages which we have been considering he finds it 
more convenient to leave upon one side, and he concentrates 
his efforts upon dilating on the virtues of cheapness, and assert- 
ing that it is Free Trade, and Free Trade alone, which produces 
cheapness. So the Free Trader, when confronted with the 
statement (the truth of which he cannot deny) that wages are 
ess under Free Trade, retorts that they go farther because 
under Free Trade commodities are cheaper. 

We have, then, to consider the questions, Is there any virtue 
in Free Trade by which it produces real, lasting and general 
cheapness? And, if there is any such virtue, is it sufficient 
to outweigh the disadvantage of lower wages ? Can, that is to 
say, the worker live better and put more aside for a rainy day 
earning 30s. a week under Free Trade or 4os. a week under 
Protection ? 

It is by no means certain that the prices of the commodities 
which a workman and his family consume would be appreciably 
higher under Protection. If Protection were introduced all 
round the scale of commodities at one stroke, we might un- 
doubtedly look for an immediate all-round rise in the prices 
of commodities, sufficient to affect appreciably the workman’s 
expenditure. But that would be immediately answered by an 
increase in wages ; employers would see their way to pay 
higher wages, workmen would be sufficiently well organised to 
insist upon them. But such an appreciable all-round increase 
in prices would be only temporary ; production at home would 
be stimulated ; and soon there would be as much competition 
among home producers as there is now between home and 
foreign producers, and the same result would follow from 
competition—prices would fall. 

But it is most unlikely that all-round Protection would be 
introduced at one stroke. It will come bit by bit ; so that the 
sudden pressure upon the workman’s expenditure which we 
have just considered would never, in fact, arise. That is to 
say, not only would workmen get the ultimate benefit of Pro- 
tection, but the gradual introduction of Protection would 
prevent any initial disturbance in his domestic accounts. 
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There is another consideration, which we can perhaps best 
fix in our minds by a perusal of a pertinent passage in 
Mr. Young’s book on Protection and Progress: 

Cobdenites invariably assume that the effect of Protection is to raise the cost 
of the articles produced within the area of the protected country to the working 
consumer. That there is no ground for such an assumption, a moderate 
familiarity with the operation of the American tariff will permit any one to 
assert with positiveness. Its schedules are filled with duties on articles rarely 
consumed by the working classes. Among them may be enumerated the finer 
grades of woollen goods, silks, satins, velvets, fine tobaccos, perfumes, dr7c-d- 
brac, laces and embroideries, fine wines and liqueurs, plate glass, costly mirror:, 
fine clothing, high-grade crockery, fine leathers and leather goods, gloves, and 
hundreds of other things with which the worker has no more acquaintance than 
that derived from seeing them exhibited in the show windows of the shops. 

If the duty on gloves makes the cost of those articles two dollars a pair, the 
working nan, whose family never wears high-grade gloves, is not affected by the 
high price. It would be impossible actually to determine what proportion of 
protected articles in the United States comes in the category of luxuries, but it 
; is the major part. Whatever may have been the case in the past, it is impos- 

sible now for any one to assert that the cost to American consumers of the great 
staples is affected by the operation of the tariff. 

Now, with one exception, all this would apply to England 
and the English workman under Protection. The exception 
arises from the need of protecting the agricultural industries. 
At present in the United States, owing to the vast areas of 
virgin and nearly virgin land available for cheap cultivation, 
the United States have not been under the necessity of 
protecting their agriculture by a tariff. But it is different in 
England. In England, as the record of agricultural decline I 
have already given shows, agriculture can only be kept alive 
and prosperous by a protective tariff. And it is not possible to 
reply, “Let agriculture go by the board.” For many and 
most weighty reasons agriculture must not go by the board. 
We are exposed to dire peril in time of naval war so long as 
we remain so dependent upon foreign food-supplies. The 
flower of the nation, the strength of our defensive forces, are 
the men of the countryside ; to preserve the country’s strength 
we must preserve the rural population; and to preserve the 
rural population we must preserve the rural industries. Again, 
a flourishing agricultural community is in the interests of the 
manufacturing as well as the agricultural classes, for so the 
manufacturer has guaranteed to him his best and most certain 
market. It is, therefore, a matter of all-round national interest 
of the highest importance that agriculture should flourish ; that 
is to say, agriculture must be protected. Even if such 

protection increased the workman’s food bill appreciably it 
would be necessary, because it would be in part in the nature 
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of a national insurance premium, in part a guarantee to the 
workman of good wages and regular work. The populous 
and prosperous countryside would mean more and _ better 
employment for the town workman, and would remove the 
competition which he now feels in time of slack trade owing 
to the immigration into the urban labour market of the men 
from the villages. 

But need there be any appreciable increase in the workman’s 
food bill consequent on the protection of agriculture? Surely not. 
Wheat is the principal item. Now agriculture would probably 
be sufficiently protected by the introduction of a sliding-scale 
tariff beginning at 35s. a quarter. That is to say, when the 
price of wheat is at 35s. or over, let it come in free of duty. 
When the price is below 35s., let there be a corresponding 
duty. That would give a very moderate but a certain price to 
the farmer, and it would encourage him to put under cultiva- 
tion the millions of acres of wheat-bearing land in this country 
which are now abandoned. And 35s, a quarter wheat means 
cheap bread. It is the average price of the decade 1882-91, 
years in which the country was assumed by every one to be 
enjoying the advantages of a cheap loaf. It might mean a 
farthing more on the loaf, but that is by no means certain, for 
there would soon be a big home supply seeking the home 
market, while the operation of the sliding-scale would tend to 
prevent the price ever getting above 35s., as it does now when 
foreign countries are at war, or when foreign financiers are 
making corners. On the whole, then, the workman’s bread 
bill might be expected to remain about as it is now, and 
it might be made less if the bakers’ ring were broken 
down. But let us give every point to the Free Traders, and 
assume that the quartern loaf would be, upon an average, a 
farthing dearer than at present. What difference would that 
make ? The average family of five persons consumes seven 
quartern loaves a week. Would seven farthings, or seven 
halfpennies, if you like, make an appreciable difference to the 
food bill ? 

And so it is with the other articles of diet. Moderate 
protection of meat and dairy produce might make a small 
difference in the cost, though permanently it would be very 
small ; but the whole thing might be expressed in pence rather 
than in shillings in calculating the workman’s weekly food 
bill, And such an increase would be well balanced by 
the abolition of the duties upon tea and coffee and cocoa, 
things which are not produced in this country, and upon which 
there would therefore be no ground for having a tariff. 
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Apart from food, Mr. Young’s statement about America 
would operate in England. The workman would feel hardly at 
all the tariff upon manufactures in the matter of price, but he 
would feel it very much and very favourably in the matter of 
wages. 

The transfer of much of the present heavy burden of direct 
taxation to the indirect taxation of customs duties would tend 
to reduce the workman’s rent and would tend to reduce also 
his coal bill, because both of these important items in expendi- 
ture are affected by the present weight of direct taxation. The 
acknowledged public scandal of to-day—the wretched housing 
of our labouring classes—is the direct result of increasing rates 
and taxes, which again is the inevitable outcome of the working 
of our Free Trade policy. Our vote-catching politicians reiterate 
ad nauseam the assertion that the working man bears no share 
in direct taxation. Such a cry is either thoughtless ignorance 
or cant. 

It was put in evidence before the Royal Commission upon 
the Depression in Trade in 1886 that the cost of living in the 
United States was 1o per cent. more than the cost of living in 
this country, but that wages were 80 per cent. more. An 
estimate of the relative position of the American and the English 
workman, made by one of the delegates of the recent Mosely 
Commission to the United States, is that, “‘ comparing wages and 
the cost of living, there is at least an average of 25 per cent. in 
favour of the American workman.” 

With that comparison I might well stop, but before leaving 
this question of the cost of living under Protection and Free 
Trade, there is one other consideration which is worth mention. 
Free Traders loudly advertise themselves as the champions of 
the poor. Let me ask them to consider the paupers of the 
country, of whom the United Kingdom in 1900 contained 
1,183,000 persons under 65 years of age seeking official relief. 
That is after sixty years of glorious Free Trade! Is it closed 
factories, abandoned fields, and alleged consequent cheap food 
and manufactures which this wretched million wants? It is 
work and wages that they want, and it is a cruel mockery to 
tell them that, though Free Trade is shutting up factories and 
sending farms to ruin, they are much better off because 
commodities are a little cheaper. What is the use of offering 
a man a bargain when he hasn’t a penny in his pocket? It is 
the working classes more than the richer classes who need 
Protection, and the need increases as you go along the scale of 
poverty ; it is among the very poor that the need for Protection 
is greatest. G. BYNG. 


TEUTOPHOBIA 


IN reminding, with wise reiteration, the British people of the 
precautions that an alert and well-directed statesmanship is 
bound to take against the obvious drift and fermenting ambition 
of German opinion, the National Review has played a prominent, 
I might almost say a leading, and certainly a most seasonable 
and useful, part. At the same time, 1 am not quite sure that, 
in doing so, it has not in some degree magnified the resources 
at Germany’s present or prospective disposal for the fulfilment 
of its aggressive dreams and that sufficient allowance has been 
made for the inherent difficulties by which the German Empire 
is harassed even in the maintenance of the position acquired 
for it by the successive and successful anti-Danish, anti- 
Austrian, and anti-French campaigns of 1864, 1866, and 1870. 
To present, with as much impartiality as the writer can com- 
mand, these counter-considerations to what some people might 
call Teutophobia, is the purpose of this paper. 

Of the limits of German policy and power Bismarck had a 
thoroughly clear conception, as he had of all things where his 
intense personal sclf-love and self-assertion did not to a certain 
extent cloud his vision. In parting with him the reigning 
German Emperor parted with a statesman of unsurpassed 
native genius, enriched by the experience and practice of full 
forty years; and Bismarck on no occasion, as far as 1 can 
recall, made any miscalculation as to the resources, the actual 
strength, and the latent capacity of the Empire he, more than 
any other man,created. He was acutely alive to the animosity 
the success of his statecraft and the sacrifices of his fellow 
countrymen had permanently aroused in the two great neigh- 
bouring nations, one to the immediate west, the other to the 
contiguous east, of blood-and-iron-united Germany. How 
quick, too quick perhaps, he was to note every symptom of 
the recovery of France from the disasters of 1870-71, was 
shown in the desire, not to say the intention, he undoubtedly 
entertained to attack France afresh only a few years after the 
annexation to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine and the payment 
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by Franee of an indemnity of two hundred million pounds 
sterling. As regards Russia, though his arrogant temper could 
not brook any assertion or affectation of personal superiority 
on the part of Prince Gortschakof, he was, in practice, 
uniformly consistent in abiding by the principle he once 
proclaimed that the wires between Berlin and St. Petersburg 
must never be cut. He laboured, with versatile pertinacity, 
highly characteristic of him, to promote ill-will and to bring 
about open hostility between England and France, and equally 
between England and Russia ; and the detestation he ended by 
feeling for this country, which he by no means originally 
cherished, arose from his utter failure, thanks to the quiet but 
effective resistance of Lord Salisbury, to attain his purpose. 
But he was much too far-sighted to seek to impregnate the 
minds of his countrymen with ideas of a “ world-wide” policy ; 
and when he consented to plant small German colonies in 
Africa, it was only with a view to having something in hand with 
which to bargain with us in the amicable settlement of points 
of territorial or diplomatic disagreement, Not quite so sincere 
as he would have had the world believe in his declaration 
that the settlement of the European Eastern Question did 
not concern Germany even to the extent of sacrificing 
the bones of one Pomeranian Grenadier, he never would have 
dreamt for one moment of establishing German influence, 
German-conducted railways, and German colonisation, in Asia 
Minor. He had too clear a conception, as I have said, of the 
natural limits of German policy and power, and too ever-present 
a consciousness of the military responsibilities Imperial Ger- 
many had assumed nearer home. He did not delude himself 
into supposing that the feeling of mortification and the desire 
for revenge bequeathed to French national sentiment by the 
war of 1870-71 would be an ephemeral one, or that it could be 
really assuaged by periodical compliments and studied adula- 
tion towards a people who, it is true, love to hear themselves 
described as la grande nation, but who keep the veil of mourning 
unlifted from the Statue of Strasbourg in the Place de la Cou- 
corde, and who have inherited from the times of Louis XIV. the 
unfortunate tradition that France possesses an inherent right to 
be the predominant State on the European Continent. Just as 
little did he ever lose sight of the fact that Russia and the 
House of Romanof had long both claimed and asserted their 
right to be the patrons and protectors of Prussia, Austria, and 
the minor German Kingdoms and Grand Dukedoms, and have 
not even now abandoned that cherished privilege. 

In these circumstances he strained every nerve to prevent or 
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postpone the establishment of closer relations between Auto- 
Cratic Russia and Republican France; and, when he foresaw 
that, in the long run, that revolutionary transformation in 
international relations could not be prevented, he conceived, 
and concluded, the Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, by which all three were, in theory, to be benefited, 
but in which Germany had by far the best of the bargain. Well 
aware, moreover, that England would never willingly allow the 
position of Italy in the Mediterranean to suffer detriment, he 
could feel that he had thus indirectly involved Great Britain in 
the precautions and responsibilities of the Triple Alliance. 
Such was the statesman, perhaps the ablest, and certainly the 
most successful in achievement, of any that ever directed the 
affairs of a great nation, from whose authority, based on that 
success, the young Emperor William resolved, almost on the 
very morrow of his succession to the Throne, to be delivered, in 
order that he might himself manipulate the helm of the German 
vessel of State. It is difficult to say whether the ingratitude 
displayed in this determination, or the undignified petulance 
manifested by the dismissed statesman on his downfall and for 
the rest of his life, leaves the more disagreeable impression on 
the mind, But no penetrating looker-on could well have 
doubted that, sconer or later, and in some way or other, the 
new sovereign would dispense with the services of the old 
minister. The native gifts of the Emperor William are many 
and various, and with these he unites an irrepressible desire to 
exercise and display them. Dryden’s description of the talents 
and character of the Duke of Buckingham is the nearest 
approach in literature to a portrait of the reigning German 
Emperor. In how many and what different ways he has striven 
to exercise his mental resources was fully described in a recent 
paper in the National Review. But | cannot help entertaining 
doubts concerning the theory held by some persons that in the 
devious course he has traversed a consistent purpose has been 
kept by him in view. On the contrary, I should be disposed 
to say that the only word which adequately represents his 
political and diplomatic conduct is “floundering.” He is a 
daring swimmer, who has no fixed port in view, but ardently 
desires to be regarded as one who, in the words of Byron, is 
seated on bounding waves that know their rider. Doubtless 
he is animated by a burning and never extinguished wish to 
make Germany greater and greater, and thus to assert the 
power he ascribes to it and to himself before his subjects and 
the whole world. 
In this perilous course he has met with many checks and 
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rebuffs, for the simple reason that he strives to impose on 
Germany a greater burden than, in the nature of things, it can 
bear. His vaulting ambition is perpetually overleaping itself. 
Moreover, he is deficient in imaginative foresight, and fails to 
form a correct idea of what will probably be the consequence 
of his own impulsive actions. Almost intoxicated by his con- 
ception of the Divine Right of Kingship, he has not perceived, 
for instance, that, for Kings and Emperors, gué Kings and 
Emperors, the American people entertain aversion rather than 
reverence ; and the sending of his brother to the United States 
to scatter honeyed words, and his offer of a statue of “ Frederick 
the Great” to the Transatlantic Republic, not only failed of their 
purpose but have exposed him to no little ridicule on the part 
of those he sought to propitiate. His periodical compliments 
to France have been just as barren of result; and it would be 
difficult to imagine a more severe rebuff than was administered 
to him when, in response to his grandiose telegram to the Tsar 
about the Admirals of the Pacific and the Atlantic, the meagre 
reply was, “ Bon voyage !” 

At the same time, though he is continually committing 
blunders, he generally perceives, after the event, that he has 
made them ; and, in all matters of supreme importance, he is 
prepared to tack and veer, in the interests of the safety of the 
State of which he has assumed the direction. I suspect it is a 
mistake to assume that he is animated either by special love or 
special dislike of England; but he knows the extent of its 
resources and the character of its people better than do most of 
his subjects. That he believed we should finally emerge 
victorious from the Boer insurrection in South Africa seems to 
me highly probable; but he could not afford to run altogether 
counter to the self-interested animosity of his subjects, and he 
calculated, no doubt, that, in any case, we should have to make 
very heavy sacrifices in order to assert our sovereignty, and 
should to that extent be weakened by the struggle. In that 
anticipation he somewhat miscalculated, but not so completely 
as German opinion generally, which now has the mortification 
of seeing that the British Empire occupies a more commanding 
position than it did before the South African campaign. 

Between devious courses, and crooked ones, the line of 
demarcation is often so narrow as to be almost indistinguish- 
able; and no one can well doubt that the general resuit of the 
conduct of the international affairs of Germany by the Emperor 
has been to create a universal feeling of mistrust. There is 
not a single Power that does not at this moment entertain that 
feeling. Russia, France, Austria, Italy, the United States, all 
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equally entertain it ; and I fear I must add to the list our own 
country, and even our own Government, and our own Foreign 
Office. 

I should not wish it, however, to be supposed that, for the 
above or any other reasons, I desire to increase, or even to 
prolong, the sentiment of reciprocal dislike between the 
British and the German people which unquestionably exists, 
and for which, it seems to me, striving to judge as impartially 
as possible, the latter are mainly if not wholly responsible. 
Their attitude and behaviour while we were asserting our 
sovereignty in South Africa against a deeply laid plot against 
it, were of a kind it is difficult soon to forgive and forget. But, 
in politics, as in private life, and in international politics most 
of all, magnanimity is a quality as wise as it is dignified ; and 
though it may be necessary, as a measure of precaution and in 
the interests of our security, not to lose sight of the envious 
feeling towards us that animates so many Germans, and to 
which such unworthy and incautious expression was given 
when our difficulties seemed at their height three years ago, 
this can be done, and will be better done, in silence, than in 
continual utterance. To quote a memorable phrase of Gambetta, 
Pensons-y, mais n’en parlons pas. For my part, 1 cannot help 
thinking it is an error to suppose the German Emperor has 
any exclusively specific aim in view in endeavouring to provide 
Germany with a powerful navy. If a ruler proclaims that the 
State over which he presides must have a We/tpolitik, it perforce 
follows that it must possess a large fleet to enforce it. So far 
it may be doubted if this policy has been successful. It has 
only caused us to augment yet further the size and efficiency 
of our own navy, and the United States to resolve to look to 
its own sea-power, and to act accordingly. Nor should sight 
be lost of the fact that, in the event of a war between Germany 
on the one hand, and Russia and France on the other, the 
combined fleets of the two latter Powers would operate as a 
most important factor in deciding the issue of the struggle. 
On the whole, I should say that, in departing from the essen- 
tially and almost exclusively European policy of Bismarck, the 
German Emperor has increased the dangers rather than the 
resources of his Empire. The unfortunate geographical position 
of Germany remains the same as ever, and the perils that 
threaten it in Europe are still greater than they were in the 
heyday of Bismarck’s authority. 

To the international difficulties with which Germany is 
naturally confronted, and which the policy of the reigning 
Emperer has intensified, must be added, in estimating its 
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position, policy, and power, its extremely embarrassing domestic 
condition. In a military sense, no doubt, there is a united and 
exceedingly strong Germany ; but it may be doubted if there 
be any other great Power, not excepting France or Austria- 
Hungary, whose internal discords are greater or more intense. 
The steady and continuous growth of the Social Democratic 
vote causes the deepest anxiety to the Emperor and the govern- 
ing powers, and well it may ; for the Social Democrats are 
anti-Monarchical, as well as opposed to the existing constitution 
of society in Germany. The Centre, or Catholic Party, as yet 
the strongest numerically in Parliament of any of the various 
political fractions into which Germany is divided, is perfectly 
loyal to the Throne and the Empire. But it has peculiar ends 
of its own; and, to attain these, it bargains and haggles with 
the Government, which has to extricate itself as best it may 
from a succession of troublesome negotiations. The antago- 
nism between the agrarian or agricultural class on the one 
hand, and the manufacturing and commercial class on the 
other, is deep-seated, and apparently incapable of adjustment. 
Finally, Poland is a source not only of racial discontent but 
of enormous Imperial expenditure, so far, seemingly, quite 
fruitless. Finally, though the Germans are a most industrious, 
thrifty, and, in an economic sense, a specially gifted people, the 
finances of the Empire exhibit growing deficits and demands 
for further taxation, not by any means willingly or cheerfully 
borne by the nation. 

If the foregoing brief summary of the position of Germany 
be in any way accurate, the conclusion to be drawn from it 
is, | think, that the policy and power of Germany are, relatively 
speaking, much more limited than is commonly supposed. 
Were the Germans themselves not more or less conscious of 
this fact, they would hardly have been driven to the displeas- 
ingly tortuous expedients, which have been of late years so 
manifestly resorted to, for striving to create animosity and 
foster antagonism between the other great Powers. The results 
of German megalomania have not been, so far, encourging to 
its sponsors. Few will doubt that, at this moment, Germany 
is, in the political sense, universally disliked and universally 
mistrusted ; and I think dispassionate and adequate reflection 
will convince most persons that Germany is not strong enough 
to be able to ignore so widespread a sentiment of suspicion 
and antipathy, or to say, with due cogency, oderint dum 
metuant. 


A RETIRED POLITICIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 


AT SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


“‘ BELIEVE me,” said, or rather sputtered out, the kind-hearted 
Hammond*—quite the most invaluable but worst-mannered 
of officials—“ believe me, the best thing you can do is to make 
up your mindto go out there. It will be a complete change and 
be good for you in every way.” 

This was when I called at the Foreign Office on my return 
from Nice, and there was so much wisdom in the certainly 
well-meant counsel that I determined to face the many difficulties 
of a removal to so great a distance with three very young children, 
and reached my journey’s end at Valparaiso on August 4, 1873. 
With the barren heights that hem in its crowded harbour and 
bustling quays, it bears no resemblance whatever to the vale of 
Paradise to which its discoverer, Valdivia—possibly thankful for 
the end of a tedious navigation—was pleased to compare it 
with true Castilian grandiloquence. Our Consul, James 
Drummond-Hay, looked after and was most helpful to us here, 
and on the 6th we went up by rail to Santiago. Rooms had 
been engaged for us at the Gran Hotel Ingles, in the principal 
Square or Plaza de Armas—a handsome but ambitious building, 
defiantly rearing on high its two lofty stories and pavilions 
copied from the Tuileries, in a city where even houses with one 
upper floor were rather the exception on account of the 
frequent recurrence of earthquakes. <A very few days after our 
arrival we had a first sharp experience of one of these unnerving 
convulsions. In the forenoon of August 15, while Milner (the 
Secretary) and I were engaged writing for the homeward mail in 
my sitting-room on the second floor of the hotel, we suddenly 
became aware of a hollow rumbling sound like that of heavy 
artillery passing over the pavement, almost immediately followed 
by a shaking of everything in the room, which increased to such 


* Afterwards Lord Hammond, and for many years permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Foreign Office. He retired on a pension in October 
1873 and was succeeded by Lord Tenterden. 
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a degree that we both started from our seats and called out 
“Earthquake!” in unison. At this moment the waiter, who 
had been doing the bedrooms beyond, rushed through and made 
straight for the stairs, taking no heed whatever of the questions 
we put to him. The vibration happily only lasted a short time, 
but the sensation of rocking at the height at which we were 
above the ground was not a little alarming. Still more striking 
was the sight from our windows overlooking the great Plaza. 
It being a grand festival of the Church—the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin—the crowds attending High Mass in the cathe- 
dral had poured out into the square and filled it with a throng 
of panic-stricken worshippers, who, on reaching the open, at 
once all went down on their knees. 

On this occasion, as I learned subsequently, the dismaying 
effects of the shock had been intensified by the predictions of 
an hysterical nun that some terrific convulsion was in store that 
very day for the seat of an impious government bent on 
despoiling the clergy of their ancient privileges or Fueros. The 
contentions between Church and State, I should explain, prac- 
tically fought out in Europe, had shortly before extended to 
this most distant point of the Western Hemisphere, where they 
had taken an exceedingly bitter turn. In these predictions, 
which had been assiduously spread about through clerical 
channels, it was stated that the earthquake would take place at 
two o’clock in the morning, and be accompanied by a Cimmerian 
darkness against which no ordinary means of lighting would be 
of any avail. There is no doubt that, in view of the catastrophe 
foretold, the clergy of the capital were busily engaged for days 
before the supposed fatal date in blessing the dwelling-houses 
of the faithful as well as their stock of oil and candles. As it 
happened, the shock occurred in the broad light of a beautiful 
August forenoon and was relatively slight. 

It is a singular circumstance that the impression produced by 
these alarming disturbances on a population which might be 
reasonably supposed to be inured to them seems to grow more 
and more intense instead of being worn out by habit. Fortu- 
nately, as regards my personal experience, no very severe 
shocks * occurred during my residence in Chile, and when 
once | had taken up my permanent abode in one of the stereo- 
typed Santiago houses, built of adobes—loose bricks made of 
mud which are far more elastic than the hard-baked material 
used since time immemorial in Europe—round inner court- 


* The very frequent shocks (¢emdblores) must be distinguished f:om the real 
earthquakes (éerremotos), which occur at much greater intervals and are 
attended by more or less disastrous results, 
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yards on the same plan as the Pompeian villas, and without 
any upper story or basement and cellars below, I can honestly 
say that the shocks, although decidedly unpleasant, had no de- 
moralising effect upon me. When I bear in mind, however, 
the admission made to me on the subject by Drummond- 
Hay, I am thankful not to have experienced any of the 
more formidable visitations. Drummond-Hay, a younger 
brother of that eminent diplomatist, Sir John—our envoy in 
Morocco, and for many years the Stratford de Redcliffe ax 
petit pied of the Sherifian Empire—had begun life at Tangier 
under his brother, who was his senior by eighteen years. 
On the occasion of the wreck of a small British vessel on the 
Riff coast, he had gone to the assistance of the shipwrecked 
crew and defended them, single-handed, with such gallantry 
against the attacks of the pirates that, on the circumstances 
of the affair being reported home, he was at once rewarded 
with a C.B. He was, I believe, as absolutely fearless as man 
can be. Yet he confessed to me that, during a very violent 
earthquake which took place on July 7, a few weeks before 
my arrival, and did great damage at Valparaiso, he had en- 
tirely lost his nerve. He lived in a house on the hill above 
the town, and was sitting alone in his study at ten o'clock at 
night, when the shocks began. Behind him was a door leading 
into an unoccupied room, which he knew for certain to be 
securely locked and bolted. Suddenly, on turning round, he 
saw both leaves of it opened as by an unseen hand ; the effect 
upon him, he told me, being such that, although he had been 
some years in the country, his feeling the next day simply was 
that he must go on board ship there and then, at any cost, and 
leave everything behind him rather than face such an 
unmanning ordeal again. 

The very peculiar configuration of the region afflicted by 
these convulsions is, no doubt, in great degree accountable 
for their frequency and violence. A brief description I gave 
elsewhere * of its general physical and other conditions may, 
therefore, appropriately find its place here, and convey some 
idea of the country which now, for some years, became my 
home. 

A strip of coastland, ranging over some 2000 miles, and at 
its widest point not exceeding 200 miles in breadth, pent in 
between almost the loftiest mountains and the broadest ocean 
of the globe. Its shores turned away from all the ancient homes 
of civilisation and facing the western sea—as yet ‘‘mute and 


* Report on the Progress and General Condition of Chile. December 1875. 
(Foreign Office Reports.) 
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inglorious,” though at no remote period possibly destined to 
witness the contentions of new and powerful States. Divided 
from the old world by the expanse of the Atlantic and the 
breadth of a continent, and till recently approachable only by 
the deterring voyage round the stormy Horn, or a wearisome 
transit through the swamps and jungles of Panama—Chile may 
well be said to have started on its way as a nation at a great 
disadvantage. Nor will its history be found to have been more 
favourable to it than its geographical situation. Of all the vast 
dependencies of Spain, Chile was perhaps the most neglected : 
a refugium peccatorum {rom the metropolis; a sort of Algeria or 
Turkestan for the ‘“ unquiet spirits” of the Spanish Colonial 
Empire ; at best, a training-ground where the more adventurous 
earned in obscure, toilsome, Araucanian raids a right to rest 
among the lazy luxuries of Peru. 

Chile was certainly never popular with the Spaniards, 
Almagro overruns it, and withdraws from it in disgust ; 
Valdivia again conquers it, but falls in the hour of triumph; 
and after him, for two centuries and a half, successive governors 
have to contend with an indomitable native race. During 
nearly the entire period of Spanish rule, or misrule, the same 
Indian trouble recurs unceasingly, the ill-repute of the province 
growing with it. It isa land abounding in natural resources, 
but comparatively little gold is to be got there, while there is a 
plentiful assurance of hard knocks. Nevertheless, though the 
Spaniard cares little for it, he moodily keeps his hold on it as 
on all the rest of the huge territories beneath his sway. Then 
comes the struggle for independence, resisted by Spain with 
singular tenacity considering the little value she placed on the 
country, and, after sixteen years of chequered warfare, the land 
is left to itself, and commences its career as the free and inde- 
pendent Republic of Chile. The remnant of the Spaniards 
under Quintanilla evacuated Chiloe, the last point held by them, 
in January 1826. Barely fifty years, therefore, of autonomy, 
and not quite twenty-five of settled government, undisturbed 
at any serious attempts at revolution, make up the whole of 
Chilean national history up to the day when I first visited 
the country. 

This seems not an unsuitable place for attempting some 
description of the Chilean capital such as I found it at that 
time. Nothing can be more striking and in some respects 
unique than its situation. One hundred miles of gradual rise 
from the coast, with a stiffer climb across the range of the 
lesser or maritime Cordillera, bring one to the plateau on 
which Santiago stands at an altitude of 1800 feet above the 
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sea-level. Running north and south down the whole length of 
the Chilean territory, this high plateau is little more than a very 
broad valley, with narrower lateral dales approached by inter- 
secting glens, each one rising step-like above the other to the 
foot of the giant wall of the Andes. The fine, somewhat 
aspiring city, standing in such proximity to the first spurs of 
the lofty chain, thus has the most majestic of backgrounds. 

Not that the huge, frowning mass of the Andes can be 
compared for beauty or picturesque effect to the great Swiss 
ranges with their lovely, clearly defined peaks, each of which 
has its distinctive shape and features that remain engraved for 
ever in the memory of those who have lived in sight of them. 
The colossal Andine chain, as seen from the central valley 
stretched at its feet, has no such characteristic traits. Its 
loftiest summits lie much further back and are nowhere visible 
from the high plateau. The range thus rather produces the 
effect of a featureless wilderness of rock, piled skywards like 
the battlements of some Cyclopean city, and heavily topped 
with snow, the line of which is broken here and there by trun- 
cated towers like the great mass of Tupungato, Only on one 
occasion can I remember espying, from the deck of a vessel 
nearing the coast, the wondrous pyramid of Aconcagua, 
glittering in mid-air at sunrise—a veritable fairy mountain— 
fully 120 miles away. The Andes—as one looks up at them 
from Santiago, with their rugged lower slopes entirely denuded 
of vegetation, derive a forbidding grandeur almost devoid of 
beauty from their enormous size alone ; being, both in appear- 
ance and in very truth, by their height and vastness, the most 
formidable barrier set by nature on the face of the globe. 

The great depth of this gigantic mountain system unfortu- 
nately has a deleterious effect on the climate of the high 
plateau, by arresting and retaining all the periodical atmospheric 
disturbances which otherwise would visit the plains below. 
The new-comer, resting in the broad sunshine, under a perfectly 
breathless, cloudless sky, in the gardens of the Plaza de Armas 
at Santiago, thus not unfrequently has a chance of watching — 
almost an unparalleled experience in travel—some violent 
tempest or snowstorm, circling over the sombre pinnacles 
above, which never finds its way down to the valley. So 
abnormal, in fact, is the perennial dryness thereby produced at 
this altitude that, until one gets inured to it, the climate of 
Santiago is most irritating and trying to a European constitu- 
tion. Day after day one hopes and prays in vain for some of 
the moisture kept suspended above one to descend in the shape 
of a refreshing shower and relieve a feeling of tension at times 
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almost intolerable. The data I collected during my residence 
at Santiago showed the average rainfall to be so scanty that 
one year there were as many as 335 days of dry weather of 
which 233 were entirely cloudless. Only once in the course 
of three years do I recall a tremendous thunderstorm actually 
reaching the town, where it produced almost greater consterna- 
tion than the much dreaded ¢emblores. Yet, in spite of its exces- 
sive dryness, the climate of Santiago is remarkably equable and 
thus very healthy; the mean temperature in winter seldom 
falling below 40° F., or much exceeding 68° in summer. 

Like the rest of the older Spanish-American settlements, the 
city is almost entirely laid out in parallelograms or cuadras—a 
monotonous fashion in city building which has now spread to 
great European cities, with damaging results to their attractive- 
ness and pictorial effect. The low one-storied houses, with the 
depth of their several inner courtyards, cover so much ground 
that the town spreads over a much larger expanse than would 
be required for the accommodation of a population which 
thirty years ago scarcely exceeded 170,000 souls. I was little 
prepared to find so far inland, in this remote country, a capital 
of such proportions, adorned with so many decorative edifices, 
well-to-do private residences, and spacious, well-kept prome- 
nades. What I still less expected was the general air of 
aristocratic ease and opulence that pervades Santiago. Long 
quiet streets, lined with handsome houses mostly built on the 
model of the Parisian petit hotel, with a good many of more 
palatial design—their drowsy repose occasionally broken by 
the clatter of a well-appointed brougham or barouche that 
would pass muster in the Bois de Boulogne or Hyde Park ; 
neatly dressed, refined looking women gliding along the well- 
swept pavement; numerous churches, low, whitewashed convent 
walls, and a fair sprinkling of priests and friars ; the absence 
of stir and bustle caused by the concentration of all business 
and shopping in a few central thoroughfares—all these com- 
bined to give Santiago, at the period I speak of, the stamp of 
the residence of some sleepy, luxurious, Ultramontane Court, 
rather than of the metropolis of a progressive hard-working 
democratic State. To those, however, who know it to be a 
creation of exclusive class-government implanted in one of the 
main strongholds of South American Catholicity, the pheno- 
menon is more readily intelligible. 

Among the most attractive aspects of the place are its 
beautiful Alamedas, shaded by thick rows of poplars of 
luxuriant growth and unusual height, and in my time adorned 
by mediocre equestrian presentments of those national heroes 
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of the struggle for independence—Generals O’Higgins and 
San Martin.* An elaborate system of canalisation, fed by the 
numerous streams that come down from the mountains, com- 
pletes the charm of these public walks bordered by open 
conduits which, owing to a slope in the lie of the town, are full 
of clear running water. These conduits, or aceguias, are carried 
everywhere through the houses, and give a peculiar character 
to them and to the streets ; the fact that most of the buildings 
are raised on the bare soil without deep foundations, make 
underground pipes almost unnecessary. Salutary and grateful 
to the eye as it is, this network of rivulets in so parched and 
rainless a region has serious inconveniences, as I soon learned 
to my cost. 

But by far the most remarkable feature of Santiago is the 
Cerro de Santa Lucia, a rocky eminence of some 230 feet 
rising abruptly from the centre of the town which it dominates 
much as the Acropolis does Athens. This hill had been recently 
converted by the distinguished Intendente (Prefect) of the 
province, M. Benjamin Vicufa Mackenna—a man of much 
taste and discernment—into the most original of public pleasure- 
grounds. Well-kept roads and walks traverse and make it 
accessible. It is very ingeniously laid out and embellished by 
waterfalls and artificial ponds and rockeries, together with a 
wealth of trees, shrubs, and flowers, while a summer theatre 
and pleasant French restaurants, side by side with a chapel and 
a statue dedicated to the Archbishop Vicuna, make it an agree- 
able and popular resort, and at the same time afford, as it 
were, an epitome of the curiously intermingled clerical and 
mundane aspects of Chilean life. Some of the adornments of 
this unique promenade may not be in the best of tastes, and 
it has indeed been described as a “ perfect triumph of Cockney 
genius,” but the view from the summit of the hill is simply 
matchless. From its platform, crowned with the crenellated 
remains of the citadel raised by the Spaniards, on the site of 
the ancient Araucanian hill-fort of Huelen, the cye ranges over 
the wide-spreading city, with its numerous cupolas and spires 
and interminable streets, measuring together over 200 kilo- 
metres in length and radiating far into the verdant plain round, 
the enchanting scene being begirt, circus-like, by the snowy 
Andes—the very roof of the world—to the eastward and the 
jagged outline of the lower Cordillera to the west. The buzz 
of the city ascends with the sound of church bells and the 


* Santiago has at present considerably over 300,000 inhabitants. With other 
improvements, the great Alameda has, I believe, been turned into something 
like a Sieges Allee with numerous statues of national worthies. 
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rumbling of tramway cars, and with them come up great 
fragrant whiffs of incense from the countless orange trees and 
magnolias which fill the patios of the low-roofed houses. The 
beauty and majesty of the prospect are in truth incomparable 
and surpass even such splendid views as those from the Acro- 
polis or the Castle of Edinburgh. But, unlike these, it lacks, 
for the visitor from the old world, the inexpressible charm and 
interest of ancient historic memories or associations, Yet no 
grander or more lovely setting could be imagined to great deeds 
or events which still remain to be written on the blank page 
where the meagre opening sentences of Chilean history alone 
figure as yet. 

By this time I had succeeded in housing myself in the Calle 
Vergara, a street running from the central Alameda or Cafiada 
to a public park recently presented to the town by Don Luis 
Cousifo, a wealthy and munificent citizen, whose premature 
death, which occurred shortly before my arrival in Chile, may 
be accounted a distinct national loss. I furnished this 
moderately sized abode almost entirely with the things I had 
brought with me from England, and soon turned it into a 
fairly comfortable home. By degrees, too, 1 became acquainted 
with a few persons belonging to the leading native circles, and 
must at once here place on record my grateful sense of the 
kind feeling and tact which some of them, whom I afterwards 
numbered among my best friends, showed in gradually drawing 
me out of my seclusion and winning me back to social inter- 
course. There exist in Chile the elements of a society in some 
ways essentially superior to any to be found in other South 
American Republics. The landowning class, who practically 
govern the country, do so in reason of their territorial posses- 
sions and their pure Spanish descent. Families like the Larrains 
and Irrarazavals, for instance, go back almost to the days of 
early Spanish occupation, and own Castilian titles which, under 
the existing Republican. institutions, they no longer openly 
assume. The wealth of the country, being mainly based on its 
thriving agriculture, the hacendados, or gentlemen farmers, are 
necessarily preponderant in the State and constitute in effect 
a powerful oligarchy. To their firm and intelligent control 
of public affairs, Chile owed, at the time I write of, her 
exemption from the principal evils which have afflicted 
the sister Republics in the shape of military pronunciamentos 
and corrupt administration.* The ruling class in Chile has 


* It should be pointed out that the war with Peru, and, later on, the civil 
contest during the Presidency of Balmaceda, took place a good many years 
after this period. 
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many of the higher qualities of an aristocracy devoted to 
the best interests of the country, and is much too indepen- 
dent to be open to debasing influences such as too frequently 
obtain in public life under a more undiluted democratic 
dispensation. 

Among the leading families with whom I soon became more 
intimate was that of the late General Bulnes, who had filled 
the Presidential chair for two consecutive periods of five years, 
and had led the army which successfully invaded Peru in 
1837-39. The widow of the victor of Yungay and conqueror 
of Lima, whom a very agreeable French colleague, M. de 
Bacourt, amusingly dubbed Madame la Maréchale Duchesse de 
Bulnes, was a pleasant, well-bred old lady, with two daughters, 
married respectively to Don Ruperto Vergara and Don Adolfo 
Ortuzar, to whom I am indebted for the greatest kindness. 
The salon of Lucia Bulnes de Vergara became before long my 
chief resort, and at the time when the Chilean market was 
booming with that modern Potosi, the silver mines of Caracoles, 
Ruperto and his clever, lively wife, kept the most hospitable of 
houses in Santiago. The simple, cordial welcome I received 
from these kindly, considerate people, was a real boon to me 
under the circumstances in which I began life again, as it were, 
in the far-off, new world. 

The most historically interesting person in Santiago society 
was certainly the aged General Blanco Encalada, the valorous 
comrade in arms of Lord Cochrane. I went pretty often to the 
house of this national hero far excellence—a distinguished-look- 
ing old gentleman, with a thin face and a prominent nose, his 
general outline in some degree recalling that of the Iron Duke— 
a circumstance to which the gallant old fellow was rather fond 
of inviting the attention of strangers. “On dit que je ressemble 
beaucoup a votre Duc de Wellington,” he said to me—pro- 
nouncing it Villaington with a nasal intonation which, with the 
leading feature in his countenance, reminded me of old Prince 
Metternich. He had said this probably more than once to 
Taylour Thomson (my predecessor), who at last one day replied : 
“C’est vrai; surtout vu de dos!” As for the Chilean ladies 
of that period, they seemed to me, with a few exceptions, 
to be remarkable rather for their sprightliness and easy grace- 
ful bearing than for very great beauty. Dojia Isidora de 
Cousiiio—the widow of the millionaire to whose splendid 
donations | have already referred, anda very great lady indeed 
in reason of her wealth—was one of the few really handsome 


women I met in society, while Dofia Transito Sanchez Fonte- 
cilla was, to my mind, much the prettiest and most taking of 
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them.* The Chilean éégante, although the best of customers 
to the grandes maisons de confections at Paris, never looks so well 
as in her church-going attire of sober black, with the plain black 
manto of woollen or silk stuff (not the coquettish lace mantilla 
of the old country) draped round her head and shoulders, which 
is de rigueur for all women of whatever social grade when going 
to their devotions. 

Somehow, when I first met my fair acquaintances in their 
charming éenue d’église, my thoughts could not but revert to the 
appalling catastrophe in which their mothers and other relatives - 
had been involved ten years before, at the destruction by fire of 
the great church of the Jesuits, or the Compafiia, by which 
name its sinister record will ever be handed down to posterity. 
Upwards of 1600f persons—most of them women and children, 
a very large proportion of whom belonged to the upper class— 
are known to have perished in the flames. One of the haditues 
of Casa Vergara, a sad-visaged man whose name has escaped 
my memory, had lost his wife, his mother, and all his sisters on 
that occasion. He and others gave me particulars of the event 
which in their horror far exceed what I had previously known 
on the subject. 

The catastrophe took place on the afternoon of December 8, 
1863, which in the southern hemisphere is of course the 
hottest time of the year, the great church being thronged for 
vespers on the high festival of the Immaculate Conception, and 
lighted up a giorno. The precise origin of the fire never could 
be clearly ascertained. Probably some draperies near the high 
altar became ignited and caused the explosion of naphtha lamps 
placed against the walls, a universal panic at once ensuing. Il 
had heard a good deal of the disaster from my chief at Berne, 
Admiral Harris, who was Chargé d’ Affaires in Chile some years 
before the occurrence, and, having left many friends at Santiago, 
was of course deeply shocked by the dreadful fate that befell 
so many of them. I was under the impression that the cause 
of the appalling loss of life was the wild rush made for the main 
exit by the terrified crowd which, in pressing against doors that 
opened inwards, had hermetically closed them. This, my 
Chilean informants assured me, was not the case.{} The doors, 

* The husband of this charming lady—at one time Minister of War and 
Marine—now, I believe, represents his country at Rome. 

+ The inscription in the cemetery of Santiago puts the number of victims at 
mas 0 menos 2000. The Diccionario Jeogrifico de la Republica de Chile, by 
F. Solano Asta-Buruaga, estimates it as over 1600. 

{ It was stated, and very generally believed at the time, that the clergy, for 


fear of robbery of the church treasury and ornaments, closed the only other 
exit at the back of the altar. 
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they allsaid, opened outwards and remained wide open through- 
out. In their terror some of the poor people who had first 
reached the entrance must have stumbled or fainted, others had 
fallen over them, and in an instant a living, struggling barrier 
had been formed, which the desperate throng, pushing forward 
from the back, had surged up against and striven in vain to 
overcome. In an incredibly short space of time the building 
was turned into a vast brazier which it was impossible to 
approach from the outside. The scarcity of water and the want 
of anything like an organised fire-brigade from the first 
rendered futile all attempts to quench the flames, but on the 
plaza outside some mounted men contrived to extricate a few 
victims from the threshold by lassoing their bodies from a 
distance and literally dragging them out. Finally, when the 
agony of the scene was at its climax, the big bell of the church 
came crashing down into the midst of the dying and the 
dead. 

A monument has been erected in memory of the event on 
the Square where stood the church, facing the house of Con- 
gress, and in the cemetery beyond the river Mapocho—for the 
greater part of the year the dry bed of a torrent spanned by a 
picturesque old Spanish bridge—a really beautiful statue by the 
French sculptor, Carrier-Belleuse, marks the spot where the 
charred and utterly unrecognisable remains of the victims were 
consigned to one great common pit. A fortunate effect of this 
fearful tragedy has been the formation of one of the best found 
and most highly trained fire-brigades existing anywhere. It is 
mainly officered by young men of the higher classes, and is so 
popular that its periodical drills on the Cafada always attract a 
large concourse of spectators. Granville Milner joined this 
body very shortly after our arrival in Chile. 

My first entering upon official relations with the Chilean 
Government was retarded by adverse circumstances. For some 
weeks after reaching Santiago a troublesome inflammation of 
the ear I had contracted on the journey kept me mostly within 
doors, and quite prevented my applying for an audience of the 
President for the delivery of my credentials, which I should 
have had to attend in the undignified guise of H.M. representa- 
tive with his head tied up! On September 1, however, I was 
received by Don Frederico Errazuriz, with the customary 
ceremonial, at the Casa de Moneda, which contains the Presi- 
dential offices. At this first interview the President impressed 
me favourably by his dignified, though somewhat stern, aspect, 
and seemed to me a very creditable specimen of the Chilean 
patrician class, I was before long to learn that, while accounted 
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by his countrymen, and especially by the clerical party who had 
been prime movers in his election, to be remarkably cautious 
and circumspect, his was essentially a despotic temperament. 
Lengthy disquisitions on the politics and state of parties in 
Chile thirty years ago would be both wearisome and unprofit- 
able. I may briefly say, however, of the Errazuriz administra- 
tion, that it was not unfairly described by its opponents as a 
close corporation. The Chamber of Deputies was full of the 
President’s personal friends and dependents, and some of the 
most important offices in the State were held by relations and 
connections of his. He had more particularly a powerful 
supporter in his brother-in-law, the Intendente of Valparaiso, 
M. Echaurren, an official of great shrewdness and very large 
private fortune, but of the same arbitrary disposition as himself. 
The Intendente carried things with a high hand in the thriving 
Chilean seaport, but at the same time, it must be admitted, 
thoroughly devoted himself to its improvement and good 
administration. The government of Chile was certainly in 
strong and capable hands at this period. 

The general course of public affairs was by no means with- 
out interest. There was the contention between Church and 
State, to which I have already referred, about the privileges of 
the clergy, and more particularly the exclusive right they had 
up till then preserved of keeping the civil registers. On this a 
split took place before long between the powerful clerical 
interest and their nominee, the President. Of more general 
importance were the relations between Chile and its neigh- 
bours on the Pacific coast and across the Andes, which just 
then were of a nature to cause well-founded anxiety to the 
Cabinet of Santiago. Chile had long been regarded with little 
favour by the cognate nations which surrounded it to the north 
and east. They were envious of the prosperity of the well- 
ordered State, due to the stability of its Government and the 
vigour of a population which, from the poorest and most neg- 
lected of Spanish dependencies, had in less than half a century 
turned it into the most flourishing of South American com- 
munities. The “English of the Pacific ’’—as they were termed 
with a dash of sarcasm—were, like their prototypes at the 
present day, far from universally popular, and like them, too, 
were charged with a selfish disregard of anything but their own 
interests and a policy of exceptional perfidiousness in the pur- 
suit of their aims. The Cabinet of Santiago had, therefore, 
good reason to apprehend a possibly formidable hostile com- 
bination which, besides Peru and Bolivia, might include the 
Argentine Republic. Proposals from Lima to that effect were 
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known by them to have been discussed in secret session by 
Congress at Buenos Ayres. Pretexts for such a combination 
were not wanting in the differences of Chile with Bolivia about 
the mining district of Caracoles, and those with Peru respecting 
the nitrate fields in the northern regions of Tarapaca, out of 
which grew, a few years later, the great war of 1879. In 
addition to these there was, of course, the long-standing cuestion 
de limites, or conflicting claims of the Argentines and Chileans 
to the ownership of the Straits of Magellan and the vast un- 
tenanted regions of Patagonia. An active paper war had been 
carried on for years on this question between the two Govern- 
ments ; the length and dryness of the arguments adduced on 
both sides by the lawyer element, which so largely predominates 
in South American administrations, being truly typical of the 
size and aridity—I would venture to add, the forbidding and 
unprofitable character—of the greater portion of the tracts in 
dispute. The question has now, I need hardly say, been quite 
recently settled by the arbitration of this country. For a 
number of years it endangered the peace of two flourishing 
republics, and in contributing to bring it to a happy and 
reasonable issue, no diplomatists ever did better work than my 
old friends Sir William Barrington and Mr. Gerard Lowther 
at Buenos Ayres and Santiago respectively. It so happened 
that when I reached Santiago an acute turn had been given 
to the controversy by a vote passed in the Argentine Con- 
gress for the erection of a lighthouse on Cape Virgins, at the 
Atlantic entrance to the Straits. This had been at once looked - 
upon at Santiago as an aggressive assertion of sovereignty over 
the contested passage. I may perhaps claim to have helped to 
diminish the tension thus produced by giving it as my private 
opinion to the Chilean Ministers that their country would 
improve its case in the eyes of the world with regard to the 
question in general by making known its readiness to neutralise 
the Straits in time of war, and not to attempt to fortify or raise 
toll in them. My suggestion was very readily adopted by the 
Chilean Government, and this soon led to a similar declaration 
being made by the Government at Buenos Aryes. 

I have said nothing as yet of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Santiago, which was much more restricted in size than those I 
had been accustomed to elsewhere. Only two or three of the 
chief European Governments were diplomatically represented 
there, the rest contenting themselves with consular agents of 
more or less dignity at Valparaiso. The French had a full 
Minister Plenipotentiary in the person of M. Brenier de 
Montmorand, who had been some years Consul-General at 
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Shanghai before coming to Chile, a man of decided ability, 
who had an amiable half-English wife and a remarkably 
pleasing daughter. The Breniers greeted me most kindly, and 
I am indebted to them for much civility. Later on, my 
relations with my French colleague became still more cordial 
by reason of the friendly line he followed in the Taena affair, 
of which I shall have a good deal to say presently. M. 
Brenier was before long joined by M. de Bacourt, a young and 
very promising diplomatist, who came out as secretary to the 
Legation, and whose uncle of the same name I remembered 
well at Baden Baden as an especial favourite of the Princess of 
Prussia, afterwards the Empress Augusta. Bacourt and I soon 
became great friends. Germany was represented by M. 
Levenhagen, a small, wizened, old gentleman who had resided 
in the country fourteen years, and who, partly on account of 
the warm Chilean sympathies he evinced, was highly esteemed 
and much consulted by the Chilean Government, and notably 
by the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Ibafiez. I was 
rather amused, I remember, in the earlier days of my inter- 
course with that Minister, at having, on some occasion, to 
undergo from him a kind of homily on the admirable manner 
in which my German colleague acquitted himself of his duties, 
clearly meant for my benefit and not obscurely conveying the 
hint: ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.” M. Levenhagen later on 
actively bestirred himself against me in the Taena question, to 
which I have above referred. It was much to his credit, 
however, as well as to that of others charged with German 
interests on the South Pacific coast, that, at that period already, 
a few years only after the resuscitation of the Empire, the 
influence and trade of Germany were distinctly asserting them- 
selves in that distant region aid competing not unsuccessfully 
with ours. The German agents in South America had evi- 
dently taken to heart the caution which the Minister at Lima 
told me had been addressed to him by Prince Bismarck when 
he inquired, before leaving for his post, whether the Chancellor 
had any special instructions for him : “Suchen Sie Handel, aber 
keine Handel!” A pleasant Italian Chargé d’ Affaires, Count 
Sanminiatelli, completed the European contingent of our 
Diplomatic Corps. 

The principal American States had all, of course, representa- 
tives at Santiago. With the exception of the Brazilian Minister, 
M. d’Andrada, whose popularity was such that, on his transfer 
to Monte Video a round robin was in vain sent by the most 
influential members of Chilean society to the Emperor of 
Brazil, begging that he might be maintained at his post, and of 
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the Argentine Envoy, M. Frias, an able Buenos Ayres lawyer, 
who treated the thorny Patagonian question with greater zeal 
and eloquence than discretion, I can call to mind no one of 
special note among my other plentiful American colleagues. 
With the United States Envoy, on the other hand, I pretty soon 
established amicable relations which were marked at the 
beginning by a somewhat laughable incident. Although this 
gentleman was living at the same hotel to which I went on my 
arrival, and we duly exchanged cards, I happened by some 
chance not to meet him until shortly after 1 had set up 
house in the Calle Vergara. 1 had been cautioned on first 
reaching the hotel to avoid frequenting the ¢ad/e a’héte, the 
habitués of which were generally a very mixed lot, and infinitely 
preferred dining and lunching in my own rooms with Milner. 
My servants, on the other hand, and especially my smart English 
valet and major-domo, Mr. Dinsmore, had their meals at the 
hotel ordinary with other travellers, there being no such thing 
as a separate table for domestics under the régime égalitaire 
that obtains in South American habits and customs. The first 
time I met my North American colleague I was greeted by him 
with almost effusive heartiness, ‘ Well, sir!” said this worthy 
gentleman, “I am very glad indeed to know you, and also very 
glad to find that you do not yourself take in the milk at the door 
of a morning!” I was rather puzzled by this unexpected remark, 
but soon found out that my friend Dinsmore—rather an uppish 
specimen of his class—had been placed at the /adle a’héte next 
to my excellent colleague and had led him to suppose that he 
formed part of the Legation. My colleague had accordingly 
assumed him to be the new British Minister, whom, in his early 
walks, he had noticed, with some surprise, taking in the milk at 
the door in Calle Vergara ! 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


By common consent the overshadowing event of the past month 
was the splendid appeal to the people of the mother country 
which Mr, Chamberlain made at Birmingham on May 15. 
We touch on some ot its larger aspects elsewhere, and are only 
concerned here to epitomise and reproduce its most striking 
passages. It is exceedingly important that our colonial readers 
should have the actual text befure their eyes, as we know from 
past experience how seriously important British utterances are 
liable to suffer in transit tothe Colonies. After an introductory 
reference to his work in South Africa, which had aimed at 
reconciling the two strong races “who were bound to live 
together there as neighbours, and who, I hope, will live together 
as friends,” Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the influence of his tour 
on his own mind. “ You will understand that ... in a work 
which strained every nerve, and which filled every waking 
moment, I had not time to keep myself abreast of purely party 
politics in this country. I am still under the glamour of this 
new experience.” His ideas still ran rather on questions con- 
nected with the future of the Empire, than “ upon the smaller 
controversies upon which depend the fate of by-elections, 
and sometimes even the fate of Governments.” The Colonial 
Secretary had, in fact, suffered the sea change which affects all 
patriotic Englishmen who travel, especially if they travel in the 
British Empire. ‘“ When you are six thousand miles away from 
the House of Commons, it is perfectly extraordinary how events 
and discussions and conflicts of opinion present themselves in 
different—lI think I may even say, in truer—proportions. You 
are excited at home about an Education Bill, about Temperance 
Reforms, about Local Finance. Yes, I should be ifI had remained 
at home.” But such questions mattered no more to South Africa, 
to Canada, or to Australia than their local questions mattered 
to us; while, on the other hand, everything touching Imperial 
policy is in their eyes, as it should be in ours, of supreme 
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importance. ‘ Our Imperial policy is vital to them and vital to 
us. Upon that Imperial policy and what you do in the next 
few years depends that enormous issue whether this great 
Empire of ours is to stand together, one free nation, if 
necessary, against all the world, or whether it is to fall apart 
into separate States, each selfishly seeking its own interest 
alone, losing sight of the commonweal, and losing also all the 
advantages which union alone can give.” He had returned 
from an experience which seemed now almost like a dream, 
to find that it was not Imperial but local questions which 
filled the public mind at home, and to learn from political 
meteorologists and others that there had been an entire change 
in the situation during his absence, that disaster and confusion 
had overtaken the Unionist party, while the Opposition were 
indulging in unseemly exultation. 


The speaker admitted that possibly he was “less sensible to 
sudden emotion since I returned from my travels in South 
Africa. The calm which is induced by the solitude of the 
illimitable veldt may have affected my constitution.” At any 
rate, he refused to unduly excite himself as to the prospects of 
the Government, though he admitted in all seriousness that if 
once he could be convinced “that the main lines of our 
Imperial and National policy—those things which touch our 
existence—were assured, if I could tell that there was that 
continuity in foreign and colonial policy which I have known 
to exist in past times, I for one should be very willing 
indeed to allow my political opponents their chance in their 
turn to try their hands at the difficult domestic problems with 
which we have to deal.” But he could not sing his nunc 
dimittis with absolute relief and rejoicing without further and 
better particulars as to the policy of his successors. In the first 
place he must know that “the party which would take our 
place had frankly abandoned that disastrous policy of Home 
Rule, which would begin by the disruption of the United King- 
dom, and which would end in the disruption of the Empire.” 
Mr. Chamberlain has not travelled himself, like certain super- 
ficial visitors to our self-governing colonies, into Home Rule. 
As he told the people of Birmingham, “ Believe me, it is borne 
in upon me now more than ever, you cannot weaken the centre 
without destroying all that depends upon the centre. If you 
want an Empire, you must be strong and united at home. If 
separation begins here, take my word for it it will not stop here. 
The Empire itself will be dissolved into its component atoms.” 
But if once he could be convinced that the Opposition had seen 
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the error of their ways, and if its leader, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, “ should divest himself of that curious antagonism 
to everything British which makes him the friend of every 
country but his own,” and if his followers became animated by 
that broader patriotism by which alone our Empire can be 
held together, then he (Mr. Chamberlain) would be delighted 
to make way for them. Unhappily this assurance was 
wanting. The speeches of the leaders of the Liberal Party 
nowhere indicated a frank acceptance of that National 
and Imperial policy which had become the first necessity 
of the United Kingdom. He therefore could not look for- 
ward without dread to entrusting the security and existence 
of the British Empire to those who had made common cause 
with its enemies, who had charged their own people with 
methods of barbarism, and who apparently “have been 
untouched by that pervading sentiment which I found 
wherever the British flag floats, and which has done so much 
in recent years to draw us together.” This feeling of Imperial 
patriotism had had a hard struggle fur existence. It had been 
checked for a generation by the apathy with which we formerly 
viewed our colonies, by our apparent acceptance of the Little 
England dogmas, and by the provincial spirit which taught us 
to think of ourselves alone and to regard with indifference all 
Englishmen who left our shores. But though the fire burnt 
low, it had never been completely extinguished. 

The embers were still alight. And when in the late war this old country of 
ours showed that it was stijl possessed by the spirit of our ancestors, showed 
that it was still prepared to count no sacrifice that was necessary in order to 
maintain the honour and the interests of the Empire that was committed to its 
charge, then you found a response from your brethren, your children across the 
seas, a response such as has not been known before, that astonished the world 
by a proof, an undeniable proof, of affection and regard. 


Turning to his audience Mr. Chamberlain asked whether the 
new era which had been opened by the war was to end there. 
“Are we to sink back into the old policy of selfish isolation, 
which went very far to dry and even to sap the loyalty of our 
colonial brethren? Ido not think so.” He refused to accept 
the views of the pessimists, for he believed that the people of this 
country had been finally awakened by the larger issues of 
which they had become conscious during the recent crisis. 
They realised the immense importance of a creative time like 
the present, and desired to give permanent form to the newer 
and broader patriotism. While the United Kingdom was an 
old country, where we proceeded upon settled lines, we must 
remember that the Empire was not old, 
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The Empire is new ; the Empire is in its infancy. Now is the time when 
we can mould that Empire, and when we and those who live with us can decide 


its future destinies. . . . Just let us consider what that Empire is. I am not 
going to-night to speak of those millions, hundreds of millions, of our Indian 
and Native fell.w subjects for whom we have become responsible. . . . I con- 


sider only our relations to our kinsfolk. What is our position in regard to 
them? Here in the United Kingdom there are some 40 millions of us; 
outside there are t:n millions of men either directly descended from ancestors 
who left this country, or more probably men who themselves in their youth 
left this country in order to find their fortunes in our possessions abroad. 
Now how long do you suppose that this proportion of population is going to 
endure? How long are we going to be four times as many as our kinsfolk 
abroad? The development of those colonies has been delayed by many 
reasons—partly, as I think, by our inaction, partly by the provincial spirit 
which we have not done enough to discourage, that spirit which attaches 
undue importance to the local incidents and legislation of each separate State 
and gives insufficient regard to the interests of the whole—but mainly probably 
by a more material reason, by the fact that the United States of America has 
offered a greater attraction to British emigration. But that has changed. The 
United States of America with all their vast territory are filling up ; and even 
now we hear of thousands and tens of thousands of emigrants leaving the 
United States of America in order to take up the fresh and rich lands of our 
colony of Canada. And it seems to me to be not at all an impossible assump- 
tion that before the end of this present century we may find that our population, 
our fellow subjects beyond the seas, may be as numerous as we are at home. I 
want you to look forward. I want you to consider the infinite importance ot 
this not only to yourselves but to your descendants. Now is the time when you 
can exert influence. Do you wish that if these ten millions become forty 
millions they shall still be closely, intimately, affectionately united to you? or 
do you contemplate the possibility of their being separated, going off each in 
his own direction under a separate flag? Think what it means to your power 
and influence as a country ; think what it means to your position among the 
nations of the world ; think what it means to your trade and commerce. I put 
that last. The influence of the Empire is the thing I think most about ; and 
that influence I believe will always be used for the peace and civilisation of the 
world. 


But potent as may be the spirit of Empire, the question of 
trade and commerce is of infinite importance, for without a satis- 
factory settlement of our business relations we have no adequate 
guarantee of the continued union of the Empire. According 
to the Little England creed we should take the purely bagman’s 
view of our commercial relations with the daughter nations, 
viz., that as our colonial trade was much less than our foreign 
trade, we must, therefore, do everything in our power to culti- 
vate our foreign trade, while we could safely disregard the trade 
with our own people. But, as Mr. Chamberlain told his great 
audience amid ringing cheers, “That is not my creed. My 
creed is exactly the opposite.” It was the business of British 
statesmen to do everything within their power, even at some 
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present sacrifice, to keep the trade of the Colonies with the 
mother country, “to increase that trade, to promote it, even if 
in doing so we lessen somewhat the trade with our foreign 
competitors.” We must be continually asking ourselves whether 
by our legislation and our action we are making for union, or 
whether we are drifting towards separation. 


In my opinion the germs of a federal union that will make the British Empire 
powerful and influential for good beyond the dreams of any one now living— 
the germs of that union are in the soil; but it is a tender and delicate plant 
and requires careful handling. I wish you would look back to our history. 
Consider what might have been, in order that you may be influenced nowto do 
what is right. Supposing, when self-government was first conceded to these 
colonies, the statesmen who gave it had had any idea of the possibilities of the 
future. Do you not see that they might have laid broad and firm the founda- 
tions of an Imperial edifice of which every part would have contributed some- 
thing to the strength of the whole? But in those days the one idea of states- 
men was to get rid of the whole business. They believed that separation must 
come. What they wanted to do was to make it smooth and easy ; and none 
of these ideas which subsequent experience has put into our minds appears 
ever to have been suggested to them. By their mistakes and their neglect our 
task has been made more difficult—more difficult, but not impossible. 


But ‘there is still time to consolidate the Empire. We alsu 
have our chance, and it depends upon what we do now whether 
this great idea is to find fruition or whether we will for ever 
and ever dismiss it from our consideration and accept our fate 
as one of the dying Empires of the world.” 


We had had a little experience as to what the Empire meant 
in the recent war, in which the majority of our colonial children 
had no apparent direct interest. We had no control of their 
policy, no military understanding with them of any kind; and 
yet at one time, thanks to the voluntary decision of these 
people, ‘‘ at least 50,000 colonial soldiers were standing shoulder 
to shoulder with British troops, displaying a gallantry equal to 
their own and the keenest intelligence.’ Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that if we found ourselves again in danger, and had to 
face some great coalition of hostile nations, there was nothing 
within the power of these self-governing colonies they would 
not do to come to our aid. “I believe their whole resources in 
men and money would be at our disposal in such an event.” 
That was something to have achieved; indeed, it was a 
wonderful achievement, which it was worth almost any sacrifice 
to maintain. In personal sacrifices the Colonies had nobly 
done their duty during the late war, but as regards the 
pecuniary burden, “they might have done more.” He had not 
hesitated to tell his fellow subjects throughout South Africa 
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that they had left substantially the whole pecuniary burden of 
Imperial defence on the shoulders of the mother country, and 
that if they valued Empire, they must in the future be prepared 
to take a greater share of the common obligations. Hewould have 
said exactly the same thing in Australia or in Canada, and possibly 
in stronger terms, and judging by the reception of his utterances 
in South Africa, he would give no offence by such frank speaking. 
But it should be remembered in justice to our colonies that this 
idea of a common responsibility was wholly new, and that we 
had done nothing to encourage it. It was presented to them 
in the light of a new tax, and a new tax always excited suspicion. 
But what had happened? He had spoken in Natal, and the 
community responded by shouldering a burden which for a 
small colony was cwnsiderable, while the people of the 
Transvaal had met his appeal by spontaneously undertaking a 
debt of £80 per head of the white population, “a burden 
which indeed the riches of the country justified, but which was 
something altogether in excess of any similar obligation placed 
upon any other country in the world.” In Cape Colony, 
owing to racial division, he had neither expected nor asked 
for a war contribution, though he believed that in the time to 
come both the Dutch and the English would recognise the 
obligation of contributing more liberally than in the past 
towards the obligations of Empire. In any event it was a 
great thing to get the principle of contribution accepted, and it 
depended upon us as to whether this principle made progress 
or whether the members of the Empire relapsed into political 
isolation and invited the devil to take the hindmost. The 
Colonial Secretary emphatically calied upon his audience, and 
through his audience upon the country, to show their cordial 
appreciation of the first steps now being taken by our colonies 
“to show their solidarity with us.” Every advance which they 
make should be reciprocated. We ourselves should set a great 
example of a community of interest, and above all of a com- 
munity of sacrifice, upon which alone Empire could per- 
manently rest. 

While admitting that the Colonies had hitherto been back- 
ward in their contributions towards Imperial defence, Mr. 
Chamberlain was careful to point out that, in “their own way, 
they are doing a great deal, and they are trying to promote 
this union which | regard as of so much importance ... by 
their own means.” Now, the first of those means was the offer 
of preferential tariffs, which was a subject of the greatest 
possible importance, for it depended upon how we treated this 
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spontaneous policy of the Colonies whether it was developed 
in the future, or whether it was withdrawn as being non-accept- 
able to those whom it sought to benefit. Since he had left 
South Africa a great conference had been held at Bloemfontein, 
consisting of representatives of all the colonies, old and new— 
the Boers, the Dutch, and the British—and this conference had 
recommended the legislatures of the different colonies to 
accord to the mother country a preference of 25 per cent. upon 
all dutiable goods. ‘Then, again, at last year’s Conference of 
Premiers, the representatives of Australia and New Zealand had 
accepted the same principle. “ Now, that again is a new chapter 
in our Imperial history ; and again I ask is it toend there? In 
my opinion these recommendations and these pledges will bear 
fruit just in proportion as you show your appreciation of them ; 
and they will depend largely upon the experience of Canada, 
which has been their precursor in a similar movement.” Mr. 
Chamberlain gave this lucid description of Canadian policy: 


Now, what has Canada done for us? Let me say, however, before I come to 
that that my policy which I wish to make clear to you is not to force our 
eolonies—that is hopeless ; they are as independent as we are—but to meet 
everything they do. If they see a way of drawing the Empire together, let us 
help them in that, even if they may not be prepared to join us in some other 
way from which we think the same result would be achieved. But let us be 
prepared to accept every indication on their part of this desire. Let us show 
we appreciate it, and believe me it will not be long before all will come into 
line ; and the results which follow will be greater than perhaps it would be 
prudent now to anticipate. Well, I say, what has Canada done for us? Canada 
in 1898 freely, voluntarily of her own accord, as a recognition of her obligations 
to the mother country, as a recognition especially of the fact that we were the 
greatest of the free markets open to Canadian produce, gave us a preference on 
all dutiable goods of 25 per cent. In 1g00 she increased that preference, also 
freely of her own accord, to 33; per cent. I have had occasion to point out 
that the results of this great concession have been to a certain extent in some 
respects disappointing. The increase in our trade with Canada has been very 
great, but it has not increased largely out of proportion to the increase of the 
trade between Canada and other countries ; but this remains true that, whereas 
before these concessions the trade of this country with Canada was constantly 
reducing, getting less and less, that reduction had been stayed and the trade 
has continually increased, and, to put it in a word, the trade between our 
colony of Canada and the mother country, which was 63 millions in 1897-98, 
is now carried on at arate of probably a good deal more ; but at all events I 
will say, to be safe, of 11 millions sterling in the present year, and the increase 
is chiefly in textile goods, cotton, woollen, and goods of that kind, and in manu- 
factures of hardware and iron and steel. At the same time, whereas the per- 
centage of the total trade had fallen from 4o per cent., I think, or at all events 
from a large percentage, to 234 per cent. in these l»st two years, it has been 
gradually climbing up again, and it has now reached for the present year 263 
percent. Well, that is an important result ; but the Ministers of Canada when 
they were over here last year made me a further definite offer. They said; 
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“We have done for you as much as we can do voluntarily and freely and 
without return. If you are willing to reciprocate in any way we are prepared 
to reconsider our tariff with a view of seeing whether we cannot give you 
further reductions, especially in regard to those goods in which you come into 
competition with foreigners, and we will do this if you will meet us by giving us 
a drawback on the small tax of 1s. which you have put upon corn.” 


We had been obliged to refuse that offer, though Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted that if such matters could be treated 
solely from the point of view of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, he would have said, “That is a fair offer; that is a 
generous offer from your point of view, and it is an offer which 
we might ask cur people to accept.” But speaking for the 
Government as a whole, we had been obliged to say that it is 
was contrary to the established fiscal policy of this country, 
for “‘ we hold ourselves bound to keep an open market for all 
the world, even if they close their markets to us, and so long 
as that is the mandate of the British people, we are not in a 
position to offer any preference or favour whatever even to our 
own children. We cannot make any difference between those 
who treat us well and those who treat us badly.” That, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, was said to be the accepted doctrine of the 
Free Trader ; “and we are all Free Traders. (Cries of ‘‘ No,” 
“No,” and laughter). Well, 1 am (loud laughter)” But he 
had considerable doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade 
current among a certain section of the community was the true 
interpretation, and he would point out that if our single duty 
consisted in buying in the cheapest market, without regard to 
whether we could sell— 


If that is the theory of Free Trade which finds acceptance here and elsewhere, 
then in pursuance of that policy you will have to forego the advantage of a 
reduction, a further reduction, in duty which your great colony of Canada offers 
to you manufacturers of this country ; and you may !ose a great deal more, 
because in the speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister of 
Finance as he is called in Canada, made to the Canadian Parliament the other 
day, which he has just sent me, I find he says that if we are told definitely 
Great Britain, the mother country, can do nothing for us in the way of reci- 
procity we must reconsider our position and reconsider the preference that we 
have already given. 


GERMANY v. CANADA 


This brought Mr. Chamberlain to an even more important 
aspect of the subject. He pointed out that big as these 
questions were, they were complicated in a rather unexpected 
manner by the fact that the very policy which prevented our 
offering any advantage to our colonies also prevented us from 
defending them when attacked from outside. He presumed 
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that his audience agreed with him that “the British Empire is 
one and indivisible,” and that they refused to regard any of 
its component States as excluded from any advantage or privi- 
lege to which the Empire was entitled. That is the very 
essence of our position. It might, therefore, have been 
imagined that the Canadian preference would have been treated 
as “a matter of family agreement concerning nobody else.” 
Unfortunately the German Empire thought otherwise, although 
it was composed of States such as Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony 
and Wurtemburg, which dealt with one another as they pleased, 
and as a matter of fact enjoyed mutual Free Trade. 


We do not consider them separate entities ; we treat the German Empire as 
a whole. We do not complain because one State gives an advantage to 
another State in that Empire and does not give it to all the rest of the world. 
But in this case of Canada Germany insists upon treating Canada as though it 
were a separate country, refuses to recognise it as a part of one Empire, 
entitled to claim, as I have said, the privileges of that Empire, regards this 
agreement as being something more than a domestic agreement ; and it has 
penalised Canada by placing upon Canadian goods an additional duty. 


This action had been frankly explained by the German Press 
as a reprisal intended to deter other colonies from following 
the Canadian precedent. Therefore we had not only to con- 
sider the punishment inflicted by Germany upon Canada, but 
also the threat implied by this punishment to South Africa, to 
Australia, and to New Zealand. This outside dictation and 
interference was founded on the faith that we were so wedded 
to our fiscal system that we were unable to defend our own 
colonies, and that any of them which attempted to establish 
special relations in our favour did so at their own risk, “ and 
would be left to bear the brunt of foreign hostility.” Being a 
statesman of flesh and bloed, and not a mere political automa- 
ton who repeats the current catch-words, Mr. Chamberlain 
recognised that the attitude of other nations put us “ina rather 
humiliating position.” As he told his audience, ‘I do not like 
it at all,” and it was easy to predict what would follow if we 
allowed German policy to prevail. How could we possibly 
expect successfully to approach any of our colonies with appeals 
to aid us in promoting the union of the Empire, or invite them 
to bear a share of the common burden? How could we say 
to them, “This is your Empire; take pride in in, share its 
privileges ?” if they could reply, “What are its privileges ? 
The privileges appear to be, if we treat you as relations and 
friends ; if we show you kindness, if we give you preference, 
you who benefit by our action can only leave us alone to fight 
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our own battles against these who are offended by our action.” 
Was this Free Trade ? 


It was a situation that was never contemplated by any of those whom we 
regard as the authors of Free Trade. What would Mr. Bright, what would Mr. 
Cobden, have said to this state of things? I do not know. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to imagine; but this I can say. Mr. Cobden did not hesitate to 
make a treaty of preference and reciprocity with France, and Mr. Bright did 
not hesitate to approve his action; and I cannot believe if they had been 
present among us now and known what this new situation was, I cannot believe 
that they would have hesitated to make a treaty of preference and reciprocity 
with our own children. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


England wanted an Empire, and it was for Englishmen to 
decide whether it would be better to cultivate trade with our 
own people, or to sacrifice the Imperial trade in order to keep 
up the external trade with our competitors and rivals. 


I say it is a new position. I say the people ot this Empire have got to con- 
sider it. I do not want to hasten their decision. They have two alternatives 
before them. They may maintain if they like in all its severity the interpreta- 
tion, in my mind an entirely artificial and wrong interpretation, which has been 
placed upon the doctrines of Free Trade by a small remnant of Little Englanders 
of the Manchester school who now profess to be the sole repositories of the 
doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. They may maintain that policy in 
all its severity, although it is repudiated by every other nation and by all your 
own colonies. In that case they will be absolutely precluded either from giving 
any kind of preference or favour to any of their colonies abroad or even pro- 
tecting their colonies abroad when they offer to favour us. That is the first 
alternative. The second alternative is that we should insist that we will not 
be bound by any purely technical definition of Free Trade, that, while we seek 
as one chief object free interchange of trade and commerce between ourselves 
and all the nations of the world, we will nevertheless recover our freedom, 
resume that power of negotiation, and, if necessary, retaliation, whenever our 
own interests or our relations between our colonies and ourselves are threatened 
by other people. 


Mr. Chamberlain was content to leave the matter in the 
hands of his audience. He had desired to open a discussion 
on a subject which it was not yet time to settle, but which for 
good or for evil was an infinitely greater issue than any of our 
local disputes. A mistake in legislation could be corrected, 
but a mistake in our Imperial policy would be irretrievable. 
We had an opportunity which might never recur, and he ended 
with these memorable words : 


For my own part I believe in a British Empire, in an Empire which, although 
it should be its first duty to cultivate friendship with all the nations of the 
world, should yet, even if alone, be self-sustaining and self-sufficient, able to 
maintain itself against the competition of all its rivals ; and I do not believe in 
a Little England which shall be separated from all those to whom it would in 
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the natural course look for support and affeetion, a Little England which would 
then be dependent absolutely on the mercy of those who envy its present pros- 
perity, and who have shown they are ready to do all in their power to prevent 
its future union with the British races throughout the world. 


SOME COLONIAL OPINIONS 


It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to the 
people of England has awakened an enthusiastic echo through- 
out the British Empire, though it is obvious that, as usual, there 
has been a certain amount of misrepresentation, both of his 
language and meaning, in some of the cabled reports of his 
speech in the Colonies. In passing we may ask to what 
mysterious influence in London is attributable the amazing 
amount of mis-information which is transmitted to the distant 
parts of the Empire? It is a subject deserving of investi- 
gation, as it is a matter of general complaint in all English 
communities oversea. Canada, which, as Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out, has taken the lead on commercial questions, is 
greatly stirred by the Birmingham manifesto, though it has 
caused less surprise in Ottawa than in London, for Canadians 
have formed a somewhat truer estimate of the real currents of 
opinion in the mother country than some of the superficial 
quidnuncs of Fleet Street and Westminster. As Mr. Borden, 
the Leader of the Opposition in the Dominion Parliament, 
observes, the Colonial Secretary’s declaration was not unex- 
pected, as they had long believed 


that there is in Great Britain a strong force of public opinion favouring pre- 
ferential trade within the Empire, and a modification to that extent of a fiscal 
policy of the mother country. We have believed, rightly or wrongly, that the 
force of public opinion needed only to bring it into activity the sanction of a 
strong leader in the political world. At this distance it is difficult thoroughly 
to appreciate currents of public opinion in Great Britain, but it seems to us that 
the hour has come and with it the man. 


We believe that to be a correct impression of the position here, 
and we would earnestly ask our fellow countrymen in Canada 
to be on their guard against the determined efforts which will 
doubtless be made during the next few weeks to represent 
British opinion as hostile to the preferential policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain has touched the heart and conscience of the 
English people, as they have not been touched since the 
memorable black week of 1899 brought home to all of us the 
oneness of the Empire. At the time of writing we do not 
know how Australia has greeted the Chamberlain policy, 
though we can form our own opinion, from the attitude 
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of her representatives at the Colonial Conference, and we 
may be equally confident as to the enthusiasm which it has 
evoked in New Zealand. In Cape Town there is evidently 
a remarkable consensus of opinion, which is shared by the 
inland colonies. We may attribute the discouraging comment 
of Sir Albert Hime, the able and patriotic Premier of Natal, to 
one of those telegraphic misrepresentations of which we have 
complained. He is credited with a declaration that se was not 
greatly impressed with the idea of Free Trade within the Empire 
(our italics), though he entirely agreed with the proposal for 
giving preference in the Colonies to the products and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. Who, we should like to know, 
is talking about Free Trade within the Empire? Not Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is simply advocating preferential trade within 
the Empire and differential trade with foreign nations. Surely 
Sir Albert Hime is a believer in that policy? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s language must also have been mis- 
represented at Cape Town, as Mr. Hofmeyr, whom we gladly 
recognise as a pioneer on this question, declares in an interview 
with Reuter’s correspondent, that while agreeing with the policy 
of reciprocal tariffs between the Colonies and the mother 
country, “if Mr. Chamberlain proposes a preferential tariff on 
the part of the Colonies only, then I disagree with him, for I 
maintain that such an arrangement cannot have a lasting effect, 
and that, therefore, it is not in the permanent interest of the 
Empire.” If Mr. Hofmeyr will do us the honour of reading 
the preceding pages, containing as they do the operative parts 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, he will see that the Colonial 
Secretary has expressed substantially the same opinion as 
himself. We again ask, who is responsible for such a glaring 
misrepresentation as that of which Mr. Hofmeyr has evidently 
been the victim? The leader of the Dutch thus amplified his 
views : 


My attitude is to-day the same as it was during the London Conference of 
1887. This, my general statement, applies also to the proposal of the Bloem- 
fontein Conference to give to British goods preferential treatment equivalent 
te 25 per cent. I am inclined to think that the preference proposal will be 
carried in the Cape Parliament if the admission or exclusion of the Cape 
Colony from the South African Customs Union is made dependent on its 
aceeptance, even though a majority of the members of Parliament should be 
individually opposed to the scheme. I hold that Cape Colony cannot afford to 
keep out of a South African Customs Union. Nevertheless, it is clearly evident 
to my mind that any one-sided preference conceded under such circumstances 
as those which I have described would hardly be permanent. 
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Then again Dr. Smartt, the very capable and respected leader 
of the Progressives, who seems to be steadily gaining ground 
throughout the constituencies of Cape Colony, pronounced Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech to be “‘masterly,” and expressed the opinion 


that it expounded the only policy by which the Empire could 
be federated. Dr. Smartt added: 


I have been saying throughout the colony that in view of Great Britain’s 
expenditure it is our duty as a British colony to recognise our obligations as 
well as the privileges and advantages of our British citizenship, and to relieve 
the burden on the British taxpayer. Tiis might be done by establishing the 
nucleus of a Colonial, Imperial, Federal Army, at the cost of the Colonies, on 
the Volunteer system, but ready for service in every part of the Empire, and by 
instituting a military training college, in conjunction with the neighbouring 
colonies. We should recognise that our commerce owes its protection to the 
British Navy, and we should give an adequate contribution for the purpose of 
establishing a Volunteer training base in co-operation with the Imperial Navy 
at Simoun’s Town and East London. 


Nor was the Progressive leader less suggestive or sympathetic 
in discussing the subject of a preferential tariff. It is not 
surprising that the South African News, the official organ of 
the Bond in general, and Messrs. Merriman and Sauer in 
particular, should perpetrate the following grotesque misre- 
presentation of Mr. Chamberlain’s views: “ Mr, Chamberlain 
seems to have drunk too deeply of the strong waters oi 
sensationalism. There is danger of the British taxpayer’s 
believing Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of the willingness of the 
Colonies to support any British policy at any and all costs and 
to the last penny and the last man.” 


We regret that considerations of space compel us to post- 
pone all reference to three important Imperial eyents—viz., 
the controversy regarding the Pacific cable, the great Victorian 
strike, and the resentment manifested in New Zealand at the 
“superior” performance of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
RUSSIA AND ENGLAND 


To the Editor of the National Review. 


6, Quai de Amirauté, 

St. Petersburg, 
April 10, 1903. 
S1r,—It is with very great pleasure that I read the bright “ Episodes of the 
Month” in your distinguished Review, and I had, many times before, the 
intention to express you the thanks of a Russian reader for your clever and 
just opinions about Russia. I wished also to ask you if your opinions 
are shared by many of your countrymen, which seems to me somewhat 
questionable. 

If you want to know who I am, you could find my name mentioned in the 
book of Mr. Henry Norman about Russia, because of those three articles which 
I had the courage to publish in my paper (the ovoe Vremya) supporting the 
opinions of “ A. B. C. &c.,” which they enounced last year in your Review. 

Being a Russian Nationalist, I am preaching the Anglo-Russian under- 
standing, because I see that both our countries lie under the same danger of a 
coming German invasion. 

But in this direction I accomplished more than you: I have studied the 
Anglo-Russian dissensions at their local sources. Thus in the year 1897 I 
travelled in China, in Japan, in Korea. In the next year I made a great 
journey in the Northern Korea, from the mouth of Tumen-ula river to the 
mouth of the Yalu. In 1900 I made a six months cruise between Bombay and 
Bagdad, and I spent some time at the Sheikhs of el-Koweit and of Mo- 
hammerah. I think, therefore, I am entitled to dispute with you the causes of 
the Anglo-Russian animosity. 

Among the causes of our mutual misunderstandings the first place belongs 
unquestionably to Persia, with apopulation of about ten millions. Tell me, is it 
our or your fault that the fertile and rich Persian provinces are on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, whilst her waste and poor ones lie on the Persian Gulf? The 
amount of Russian trade in Persia, about £4,200,000, is made not in the 
Southern Persia but in the North, which forms a natural sequel to our 
Transcaucasian and Transcaspian provinces. 

I visited the ports of the Persian Gulf before the first Russian merchant- 
steamer had come there, and I did not find more than two English traders in 
the Persian ports of it. There was a German in Bunder-Abbas, a few Banias 
in Lingah, and two Armenians and two Englishmen in Bushire ; two-thirds of 
the English goods sold in the Gulf are inported by Persians and Arabs. The 
firm of Lynch Brothers is Armenian more than British, the firm of Hote is 
Dutch. 
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If the Persian Gulf were your internal sea, I understand that you could 
protest against the appearance of the Russian flag on its waters, but the Persian 
Gulf is an open sea, whose northern shore belongs to Persia and the southern 
partly to Turkey, partly to the Sultanate of Muscat. From the trading point 
of view the Persian Gulf is only worth £6,000,000 a year, and from the strategic 
one it is but a rat-trap. 

I think you cannot seize EBunder-Abbas and fortify it, and even if you have 
taken this key of the Gulf, you would be obliged to surrender it to any European 
force coming overland from the north. 

I understand that you want the Gulf for protecting the flank of your Indian 
possession against the grasping Russian bear. The control over the Gulf is a 
part of your Indian policy. Well, let me think then that your Indian policy is 
an erroneous one in so much as it is based on the theory of buffer states. This 
theory, contradicting as it does international law, also contradicts human logic, 
as it supposes that every two persons not seeing one another are insured 
against the danger of becoming hustile. In my opinion this old Greek 
proverb, ‘‘éx rov moAAdkis eicopav yiyvera avOpomuis épgv”—“ from the fre- 
quent seeing one another is born the affection among men”—is more true than 
your more much-prized buffer theory. 

No sensible Russian will advocate the invasion of India. But if Russia had 
a port on the Persian Gulf this invasion would become less probable than now ; 
we should have a weak point in the vicinity of India, and your fleet would never 
allow the landing of a Russian army on the Indian shores. The Russian way 
to India would always be an overland one. 

Now compare 400,000,000 of your Indian subjects, wanting as they do British 
eapital, British learning, British life-giving genius, with 10,000,000 poor and 
lasy Persians, and your yearning for Persia will appear to yourselves ridiculous. 
Is it for the interests of Messrs. Lynch that you make such a great noise? But 
the British interests protected by Russia are thousands and thousands times 
greater than those of Mr. Lynch. 

Now let us examine the question of Manchuria. Personally, 1 am against 
the annexation of this province, but what will you do with the railway built 
there by Russia? If the building of a railway in a foreign country will not be 
recognised by you as a title for protecting it, and for controlling the country 
itself, in which the railway is built, you will deprive yourselves of one of your 
best arguments for interfering with North China, where such a railway is built 
with British capital. I am sure that sooner or later Manchuria will come under 
Russian Protectorate, even at the cost of a war with Japan. The nail of Port 
Arthur is driven into Manchuria factfo consensu Britonum, and it will be very 
difficult to your Japanese allies to pull it out. 

I think that Russia will never interfere with Southern China, except Hankow, 
where our tea traders have settled, and I think that the real British interests 
throughout China require respect for Russian interests in Manchuria. The 
rest is a bare haggling which hinders us, nevertheless, from being on good 
terms with England. 

Your people have seen the very beginnings of our Russian power, when the 
good chance had driven the ships of the gallant Chancellor to the cold shores 
of Arkhangelsk. You already had Shakespeare and Bacon when we had Ivan 
the Terrible, who conquered the heathen kingdoms of Kazan and of Astrakhan 
and who made a perilous war against the Germans in Livonia. It takes much 
time for the elder brothers to realise that their younger brother grewgreat and 
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strong. But ignorantia facts semper nocet, and it is a noble task for every honest 
Englishman to better the feeling of his people towards Russia. 

It is true that the general politics are made by the statesmen of the street, 
but these statesmen, endowed as they are with the true hearts and the noble 
propensities, want to be guided by the honest men of sound political training 
and a broad political learning. 

If you will find my letter worth publishing you can do it, but pardon my 
barbarous English. I did not wish to write it in French. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
S. SYROMIATNIKOFF. 
(Rédacteur of the Novoe Vremya.) 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


To the Editor of the National Review. 


S1rR,—In the April number of the A@tional Review, under the heading ot 
“ Greater Britain,” atiention was called to a letter from Colonel Denison which 
had appeared in the 7Zimes during the previous month. That letter purported 
to describe letters written by me on behalf of the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee, which were published in the Zzmes of January 9 and 19, setting 
forth the views of the Committee with regard to the next step to be taken 
towards the federation of the Empire. In perfect good faith you adopted 
Colonel Denison’s version of my letter, and as a result your comments upon 
the action of the Committee (as represented by Colonel Denison) fell short of 
appreciation. It was evident that you were not aware that the gallant Colonel 
had—no doubt unintentionally—completely misrepresented in the 7zmes the 
letters from me which had appeared there some six weeks eailier; so much so 
that I was compelled to write to the Zzmes that I “ denied all the statements 
made in Colonel Denison’s letter regarding the utterarfces, the views, and the 
attitude of the Committee.” This letter, which appeared on March 11, had 
evidently escaped your notice ; it was a very brief one. 

I feel sure that under these circumstances you will, as a matter of justice, 
publish the following correction of Colonel Denison’s statements, which were 
obviously made under a complete misapprehension of the facts. 

(1) Colonel Denison asserted that the Committee’s “ proposition is practically 
that the mother country should repudiate any further responsibiliiy for the 
defence of the Empire unless the Colonies pay over cash contributions for the 
Navy in the way, and under the terms, that will suit the Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee.” 

, This is an entire mis-statement of the proposition made in my letters, the terms 
of which were as follows: “ Solong asthe United Kingdom allows its exclusive 
responsibility for these Colonies to remain, so long will there be no serious con- 
sideration by them of the requirements of Imperial Defence. Put a term to 
those responsibilities, and the question at once becomes a real one, with infinite 
possibilities for the future of the Empire.” It was suggested that the term 
should be put by means of an intimation that, “after the lapse of x years the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom for the safety of the persons, the terri- 
tories, the trade, and the interests of 11,000,000 people of those Colonies will 
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come to an end, and that during those years the United Kingdom is ready to 
enter upon the consideration of proposals for the joint undertaking of those 
responsibilities in the future with any of the self-governing Colonies which may 
desire to take that course.” 

It will be seen that, so far from “ repudiating any further responsibility for 
the defence of the Empire,” it is distinctly proposed to share such responsi- 
bility with any of the Colonies which may desire to take that course. The 
termination refers only to exclusive responsibility; by changing my actual 
words “exclusive responsibility” to “any further responsibility,” my meaning 
is entirely perverted. So far from conveying a threat to be enforced “ unless 
the Colonies pay over cash contributions to the Navy,” the proposition states 
no alternative. Whether the Colonies contribute to the Navy or not, the 
exclusive responsibility of the United Kingdom would terminate. The neces- 
sity for this should be obvious. Mr. Chamberlain laid it down at the Colonial 
Conference that “the responsibility must be reciprocal, and must be shared in 
common”—in other words, that the exc/usive responsibility of the United 
Kingdom must cease. 

So far from claiming that such contribution shall be paid “in the way and 
under the terms which will suit the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee,” 
my letters made no reference to any contribution to the Navy, or to any way 
or terms for their payment ; neither does it appear that any such way or terms 
have been laid down by the Committee. 

(2) Colonel Denison asserts that the Committee “ wishes to cut Canadians 
adrift because they will not do just exactly what the Committee suggests.” 
The Committee has nowhere indicated any such wish. On the contrary, it has 
suggested a very obvious step towards the serious consideration of measures 
for binding us more closely together by the sharing of a common responsibility 
for the safety of the Empire to which we ail belong. Noone has insisted more 
positively than the Committee upon the absolute freedom of the Colonies to do 
as they think fit in this matter ; it is only upon this basis that an equal freedom 
can be claimed by the people of the United Kingdom. 

(3) Colonel Denison says: “ Mr. Loring asks us to contribute large sums to 
maintain a Navy”; and inanother part of his letter he complains that “ because 
we (Canadians) hesitate to pay cash contributions we are attacked.” There is 
no foundation for either of these statements. The Committee has made no 
appeal to Canadians to pay contributions to the Navy; no attack upon them 
for not doing so. On the contrary, my letter to the Zzmes of January 9 con- 
tained the following sentences: “This should not be an occasion for indulging 
in reproaches against the Colonies for their attitude. I am not sure that such 
reproaches can be justly levelled at them.” 

(4) Finally, Colonel Denison complains of “ dictation ” to the Colonies in the 
publications of the Committee. The Committee has not presumed to dictate 
to the Colonies in any of its publications. The Committee has addressed no 
word of advice or exhortation to the Colonies. It has pursued the strictly 
constitutional course of addressing its own Government, that of the United 
Kingdom, and of endeavouring to influence that Government, by facts and 
arguments, to take the steps which the Committee thinks de-irable for the 
welfare of that country and of the Empire to which it belongs. 

I think I have said enough to show that though the proposition which Colonel 
Denison ascribed to the Committee might be, as he said, “‘ a very impolitic and 
dangerous suggestion,” it is, in fact, directly opposed to the proposition 
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actually put orward on behalf of the Committee, whose attitude has been 
greatly misrepresented. It is evident that misrepresentations of this kind, 
however unintentional, are calculated to do great harm, if not to the Com- 
mittee, at least to the cause of Imperial federation generally. 

A final word upon the position of the Committee. Its object is the federa- 
tion of the Empire upon the basis of combination for mutual defence ; the 
closest and most effective combination which may be obtainable. A study of 
the situation and of the events of the past ten years has compelled the Com- 
mittee to recognise that the real obstacle to such combination is one provided 
by the United Kingdom itself—namely, the continued retention of an obsolete 
and unnatural, because exclusive, responsibility on the part of the United 
Kingdom for the safety of these Colonies—a responsibility which is a survival 
from a condition of things that has long ceased to exist ; a responsibility which 
has already become very onerous to its people, and may at any time become 
highly dangerous to their welfare ; a responsibility which positively deters the 
11,000,000 people of the Colonies from taking the ordinary precautions entailed 
by national existence ; but, a responsiility of which they are, quite naturally, 
not at all eager to relieve her. 

The Committee accordingly points out to the people of the United Kingdom 
that it is idle to expect that the Colonies will do anything to alter the existing 
—and, for them, extremely comfortable—state of affairs, and that it rests with 
the United Kingdom to make the next move. That move forms the subject 
of the proposition which I have quoted from my letter to the Zzmes. The step 
advocated is one which must obviously be taken at some time or another ; no 
one supposes that the United Kingdom will remain for ever solely responsible 
for the safety of great, prosperous, and practically independent communities 
such as the self-governing Colonies ; though its readiness and even desire to 
share that responsibility with them has been made very clear. It is a step 
which has been clearly indicated by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
It involves no severance of interests ; on the contrary, it contemplates the 
change from “an arrangement which cannot be permanent” (Mr. Chamberlain) 
to a working arrangement intended to last for all time. There is no necessity 
for a colony to “pay,” if it prefers to take its responsibilities upon its own 
shoulders, though it seems probable that to share them with the rest of the 
Empire would prove more effective and more economical. Every Colony, 
however, would be free to take the course indicated by its own interests, and 
would have ample time to make up its mind. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to point out that in the course or a discus- 
sion which has been maintained since the publication of the letters under 
consideration, no reasoned argument against this step has been brought forward, 
either by Colonel Denison or by others who have shown themselves opposed to it. 
The Committee is therefore confirmed in its belief that the step is a practical one ; 
that common justice to the 40,000,000 people of these islands makes it inevit- 
able ; that it is one which will bring about the desired result of placing Imperial 
responsibilities upon a just and therefore upon a sure footing, and that it wiil 
consequently be taken when the proper moment has arrived. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
ARTHUR H. LORING, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, 
ILA, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 


